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TO 

JULIUS CHARLES HARE. 


Mr DEAR HaRE) 

You will not be surprised, though you hare 
received no previous intimation of my intention, to 
find this volume inscribed with your name. At the 
close of a work which has occupied a considerable 
portion of many years of my Ufe, my thoughts na- 
turally revert to the scenes and objects in the midst 
of which it was begun : to the days when we were 
living within the walls of the same college, and 
associated together in labours to which we have 
still reason to look back with pleasure. How much 
this work is indebted for whatever is good in it to 
that intimacy, and more especially to that literary 
partnership, it would not become me to say, even 
if I were kble distinctly to point it out. But I am 
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conscious that it would grobably havj^been less 
faulty, if I had more constantly conindered it as 
subject to your inspection. Thisjde|^ation comes 
too late either to raise a suspicion that it is meant 
to bias your judgment, or to incur the charge of 
presumption, as inviting the scrutiny of an eye so 
critical and so familiar with the best models, to 
what I myself ftW to b(fa very imperfect essay. 
You will accept it as it is meant, for a token of 
friendship and esteem which neither time nor dis- 
tance can abate, and with which I remain, 

My deak Hare, 

Yours faithfully, 


C. St. DAVID^S. 
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FROM THE BATTLE OF 1P8US TO THE DEATH OF 


By the event of the battle of Ipsus the allies^ who 
had been united by their common enmity to 
were transformed' into.^je(ilou8 riv^^ Thieir atriilhg^ 
with him was no sod^ner decidld^ thlm tMrfaA^ 
terests of Ptoletny and Sleleiicua, toeatei^l^ilM|pdiye 
rupture, which was aveBtedlndee^>lmM|^1& 
neither party secure, and one of t|i^ 

It was clear that the possession OAiilK. 

ject of perpetual contest between ih^twiP^otates. Qii 
the other hand, Lysimathus had reason to ^ satisfied^ 
if it was in the natur^ bf ambilkn to be sbk-^with tlfe 
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X HISTORY OF GREECE. CHAP. LX. 

prqmise — received the hand of Arsinoe^ Ptolemy’s 
daughter by Berenice. It seems that he would willingly 
have retained Amastris wliom he sincerely loved and 
esteemed ; but she was too high-spirited to endure the 
presence of a rival, and retired to Heraclea, which she 
continued to govern during the minority of her sons 
with admirable ability. It was a sacrifice of the do- 
mestic affections to reasons of state, destined by a tragical 
retribution to prove fatal, not only to the happiness of 
Lysimachus, but to his throne and his life. 

Seleucus, notwithstanding his superior power, could 
not be indifferent to this coalition, which was evidently 
formed against him. It was to be expected that he 
should endeavour to strengthen himself by a new alli- 
ance ; hut it must have excited general surprise that for 
this purpose his choice fell upon Demetrius, whose 
fortunes, as we see from the turn which his affairs had 
taken in Greece, most men considered as irretrievably 
rained. Not so, however, Demetrius himself. He had 
already experienced and witnessed too many strange 
vicissitudes to be deeply dejected by his late reverse. 
He had seen his father a fugitive, seeking protection 
from Antipater, and, within a year after, in condition 
to contend for the dominion of Asia. Seleucus had 
fallen as low, before he rose to an equal height, and 
owed much less to others. Demetrius was not yet re- 
duced to the situation of a suppliant ; he still retained 
some fragments of his lost power, together with un- 
abated confidence in himself, and seems to have been 
anxious to show that he had not given himself up to 
despair. Though he was too weak either to attempt to 
recover Athens, or to protect his interests in Pelopon- 
nesus, he ventured to assume the ofiensive against one of 
his mist powerful adversaries. In the spring of 300, 
leaving Pyrrhus at the Isthmus, he made an expedition 
with his fleet to the Thracian Chersonesus, and ravaged 
the coast, which Lysimachus was unable to defend. The 
immediate object of this movement may have been to 

^ 1 Mc^non ap. Phot. p. 224. b. 

i 
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enrich the troops with plunder, and to keep up their 
spirits; but Demetrius probably wished at the same 
time to draw attention on himself, to show that he still 
possessed means of annoying his enemies ; and he must 
have been aware that an attack on Lysimachus would 
give no offence to Selcucus. 

Still it must have been with no less surprise than 
pleasure that he soon after received an embassy, by 
which Seleucus asked the hand of Stratonice, the daugh. 
ter of Demetrius and Phila, for himself: though his 
heir-apparent, Antiochus, might have seemed a fitter 
consort for the blooming princess. Since it is evident 
that the object of the proposed alliance was to counter- 
act that which had been formed between Ptolemy and 
Lysimachus, it might perhaps have been expected that 
he should rather have addressed himself to Cassandcr, 
whose power was far greater, and whose interest coin- 
cided with his own no less than that of Demetrius. 
But it is probable that Cassander was too closely con- 
nected with Lysimachus, even if negotiations had not 
already been set on foot for the marriages which took 
place not many years later, between Antipater, Cassan- 
der’s second son, and Eurydice, the daughter of Lysima- 
cJius, and between Alexander, the youngest of the Ma- 
cedonian princes, and Lysandra, Ptolemy's daughter by 
Eurydice. But moreover Seleucus may have thought 
Demetrius better able to secure his object, on account 
of his fleet, and his possession of Cyprus and the 
Phoenician towns, which he still occupi^ with his gar- 
risons ^ ; while a man in such circumstances was likely 
to prove a more obsequious ally than the king of Mace- 
donia. Demetrius joyfully accepted the brilliant offer, 
and sailed with his whole fleet, accompanied by his 
daughter, towards Syria. On his passage he landed — 
it is said merely to obtain the necessary supplies — at 
several places on the coast of Cilicia. But Pleistarchus, 
taking umbrage at this intrusion on his territory, retired 
to Macedonia, to complain to his brother of the league 

1 Diodoruf, zxL Eclog. i. p.489. Plut Dem.SSL 
B 2 
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into which Seleucus was entering with the common 
enem^. Demetrius took advantage of his absence^ to 
make himself master of Quinda, where he found 1200 
talents still remaining ; and having been joined by 
Phila, proceeded to Rhossus in Syria. There he was met 
by Seleucus^ who first entertained him in his camp, and 
then^ more fully to show their perfect mutual confidence^ 
went on board his father-in-law's galley, as his guest. 

These festivities were followed by many grave con- 
ferences on their common affairs ; but their .discussions 
and arrangements, of which it is probable very little 
was publicly known at the time, are now concealed 
from our curiosity by an impenetrable veil. The only 
point which we are able to Secern with any degree of 
clearness is, that it was the object of Seleucus to avoid 
a rupture with the rival powers. Por this purpose, 
while Phila was sent to pacify her brother, he brought 
about an alliance between Ptolemy and Demetrius, 
which was to be cemented by a match between De- 
metrius and Ptolemy’s daughter, Ptolemais ; and Pyr. 
rhus, whose sister Deidamia followed her husband to 
Syria, but died not long after, was sent to the court of 
Alexandria, as a security for the execution of the treaty. 
But its terms — though they may have been more de- 
finite and important than Plutarch represents, are en- 
tirely unknown to us ; and the modem conjectures on 
the subject are so uncertain as to be barely worth men- 
tioning.^ The part of the transaction most difiScult to 

1 Dro3rsen (Hellen. i. p. 5S9.) believei that Ptolenw acknowledged Deme- 
trius as king of Cyprus, Cilicia, and Phoenicia. But how iH it possible to 
suppose that Seleucus was a party to a treaty containing such an article? 
Equally Improbable docs it apjMMr, that Demetrius joined in a general 
guaranty, that Seleucus should indemnify Ptolemy for the loss or Syria, 
without knowing in what the indemnity was to consist ; for, according to 
Droysen (p. 544.}, it was Cyprus that Seleucus intended to cede to Ptolemy. 
Flathe's conjecture (il. p. 18.) thdt Demetrius was recognised as king of 
Greece, seems in substance very much more consistent with the interests 
and views —HO far as they can be collected —both of Ptolemy and Seleucus: 
nor is it irreconcileable with the succours which Ptolemy sent to the 
Athenians, after the change that took place in the relations between 
Demetrius and Seleucus. Raleigh (Hist, of the World, iv. !i.) saw and ex- 
pressed the state of the cue very plainly. ** Seleucus and mlemy eould 
both of them have been contented better, that Demetrius, with hplp of 
their countenance, should seek hU fortune somewhat farther off, than 
settle his estate under their noses.** 
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comprehend is, that Seleucus should have promoted an 
alliance which manifestly tended to render Demetrius 
less dependent on him. But he may have thought that 
this danger was counterbalanced by the maintenance of 
peace, which he must have needed for the settlement of 
his new state, and by the prospect, that the connection 
into which Ptolemy now entered with Demetrius, would 
weaken that in which he stood with Lysimachus. For 
Ptolemy it was a clear gain, that he could not only hope 
to detach Demetrius from the interests of Selcucus, but 
was put in possession of a hostage, whose title to the 
kingdom of Epirus might be used as an instrument for 
acquiring influence over the affairs of Macedonia and 
Greece. We are told that Pyrrhus took pains to in- 
gratiate himself with Ptolemy, and for that purpose as- 
siduously paid his court to Berenice. Perhaps it might 
have been said with equal truth, that Ptolemy strove to 
win the young king’s friendship by kindness, and singled 
him out to receive the hand of Antigone, Berenice’s 
daughter by her former husband Philippus, not more 
on account of his merit, than to serve his own political 
views. 

For an interval of two or three years after this treaty, 
we are no better informed as to the proceedings of the 
parties than as to their compacts or intentions.^ So 
long it appears they continued in the same relations to 
one another. Demetrius, who, immediately after the 
treaty had occupied Cilicia, was permitted to retain un- 
disturbed possession of it. Apparently, Ptolemy and 
Seleucus were engaged with their domestic affairs ; and 
it seems to have been during this period that Cassander 
made an unsuccessful attempt to recover Corcyra, and 
was compelled to retire by the Syracusan tyrant Aga- 
thocles, with the loss of almost all the ships he had em- 

1 This Interval is only collected from the history of Demochares, as It 
Mpears on the face of the decree concerning him at the end of the Vit, x. 
Orr. Plutarch (Dcmetr. 32. S3.} gives no hint of such an interval | and 
Mr. Clinton (F. H. B. C. S99.) follows him. But if the genuineness of the 
decree be admitted, which Mr. Clinton does not dispute, it seems an almost 
unavoidable Inrerence— as will be afterwards seen that his chronology 
is here erroneous. 
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ployed in the expedition.^ Seleucus may have thought 
it expedient to temporise until he saw what measures 
Cassander would adopt on the complaint of Pleistarchus. 
But he certainly never intended to have Demetrius for 
a permanent neighbour^ or to leave either Cilicia or the 
Phoenician ports in his hands. Perhaps he expected 
that Demetrius^ conscious of his inability to contend 
with the master of the East^ would resign them at the 
first summons. But^ if so, when at length they came 
to an explanation on the subject, he found that he had 
deceived himself. He first attempted to induce Deme- 
trius to accept a sum of money as a compensation for 
Cilicia. Demetrius declined the bargain. He then, in 
an angry tone, demanded Tyre and Sidon, as appertain- 
ing to his own dominions. Demetrius denied his title, 
and strengthened the garrisons of the towns ; declaring, 
that, not if he had lost ten thousand fields like Ipsus, 
would he consent to pay at such a rate for his son-in-law. 
The conduct of Selcucu<t, it is said, was commonly re- 
garded as ungenerous, and he did not deem it expedient 
immediately to enforce his claims by any warlike move- 
ments. But henceforth there was an open breach be- 
tween him and his father-in-law. 

Demetrius was not on this account the less ready to 
embark in a new enterprise, though it was one which 
drew him away from the only realm he possessed, while 
it was threatened by the ambition of at least one power- 
ful neighbour. He still kept his eye fixed on Greece, 
and especially on Athens; and the state of affairs there 
seemed to him now to open a fairer prospect of retriev- 
ing his losses. Cassander also had been endeavouring 
to re-establish his authority there, but without success. 
After his failure in Corcyra, he had undertaken an ex- 
pedition to Greece, had it Seems made himself master of 
Phocis, at least of Elatea, and had invaded Attica. The 
power of Athens was not sufficient to repel him without 

^ So Droysen (1. p. 550 . n. IS.) infen from the position of the fragment 
in Diodorus xxi. relating to this expedition, which indicates that it was 
subsequent to the battle of Ipsus. 
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assistance ; but she still possessed a man of considerable 
political and military talents^ who was a zealous friend 
of liberty. Her general Olyropiodorus sailed to ^tolia 
— the journey overland would^ it seems^ have been ex- 
posed to too many risks— and prevailed on the iEtolians 
to send succours to Athens. The arrival of these forces 
induced Cassander to withdraw his army from Attica 
and not long after^ it seems, Elatea revolted from him, 
and was enabled, by the aid of Olympiodorus, to hold 
out against his attacks.^ He did not, however, abandon 
his designs on Athens, but conceived a hope that he 
might attain his end by an easier, though perhaps 
slower course. Lachares, the popular leader of the day, 
was an ambitious, greedy, and unprincipled adventurer, 
and was persuaded by Cassander to aspire to the station 
which had been occupied by Demetrius the Phalerian.^ 
He now became a secret adherent of the Macedonian 
interest, while he waited for an opportunity of espous- 
ing it more openly, and of rising through it to power. 
This juncture, when the Athenians were incensed against 
Cassander, and had still to apprehend a repetition of 'his 
attempt, seems to have been that which Demetrius con- 
sidered so favourable to his hopes, that it encouraged 
him to make an expedition for the recovery of Athens.^ 
It was probably in the spring of QQT, that he set sail 
with a formidable armament ; but off the coast of Attica 
he was overtaken by a storm, in which the greater part 
of his ships were wrecked, and many lives were lost. 
After this disaster he no longer ventured to present him- 
self at the mouth of the Piraeus, but sent orders for the 
equipment of a new fleet in the eastern ports, and in the 
meanwhile, having made some hostile demonstrations in 
Attica with little effect, marched into Peloponnesus, to 

1 PausaniM, i. Sd 3. > Ibid. x. 18. 7., 1. 36. 3. 9 Ibid. i. SS. 7. 

* Here our narrative cannot be reconciled with Plutarch, who clearly 
fuppoflcs (Dem. S3.) that Demetiiua was Induced to undertake hit expe- 
dition against Athens by the intelligence that Lachares had seized the 
tyranny. As I.achares, after he became tyrant, made himself very odious, 
this was a natural conjecture fur one who did not minutely examine the 
chronology of the events he related. 

B ^ 
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reduce the towns which had revolted from him. The 
only place named among those which he threatened is 
Messene, where his assaults were repulsed^ and he re- 
ceived a dangerous wound. He recovered however in 
time to attack some other towns more successfully ; and 
these operations probably occupied the remainder of the 
year. In the course of the following winter an event 
took place which made an important change in the face 
of affairs. Cassandcr was carried off by a disease^ which 
popular tradition represented as a stroke of Divine 
vengeance for his atrocious crimes but which is also 
described as an ordinary consumption ^ : he was suc- 
ceeded by his eldest son Philip. 

The return of Demetrius to Greece, and his hostilities 
in Attica, appear, as might be expected, to have changed 
the disposition of the Athenians with regard to Mace- 
donia, and perhaps gave rise to new divisions among 
them. By a large party he was hated and feared more 
than Cassander. This party seems to have been headed 
by Demochares, who had probably returned from his 
exile, as soon as he heard of the battle of Ipsus. We 
find him displaying great activity in a war which was 
once no doubt well known under the name of the 
Four Years’ War ; but for which it is now somewhat 
difficult to assign a place in history. It is however 
nearly certain that it belongs to this period ; and it 
may have included the contest with Cassander, as well 
as that which immediately followed with Demetrius, and 
thus have ended with the surrender of the city. We 
hear of no negotiations between the Athenians and Cas- 
sander after the re-appearance of Demetrius. But we 


1 Pauianiaf, ix. 7. S. imb) cir’ mvnu lyirnv luW. 

Ccmirarc Acts xii. 23. 

* Dexii^s in Syncellus, p. 5C4. cd. Bonn. vorev hmXvOtit, and 

Porphyr. Eiiseb. Arm. 1. p.3^. 

9 So much has 1 think been satisfactorily shown by Droysen in an article 
on this war in the SSeittchrift f. d. AUerthumwitseiuchtrft^ 183a But it is 
diffleuU to conceive that the war can have received a designation by which 
it was known at Athens, as Droysen supposes (i. p. 5(13.) with reference to 
its duration, so far as it concerned not Athens, but Demetrius. It seems 
' ble to make it begin with Cassander's attempts upon Athena in 
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learn that Demochares was sent on an embassy to Ly. 
simachus^ and obtained a subsidy of thirty talents from 
him : and that he carried a decree for an embassy to 
Ptolemy^ who sent fifty talents and^ it seems^ promises 
of farther support. There is also some ground to believe 
that Demochares went on a like mission to Philip, 
Cassander's successor; though the behaviour imputed 
to him on this occasion is utterly incredible. ^ Philip’s 
reign lasted only four months ; but, as he died at Elatea^, 
it may be inferred that he was engaged in the prosecu- 
tion of his father's plans. He was succeeded by his 
younger brother, Antipater. It was perhaps about the 
same time^ in the spring of 296 , that Demetrius was 
preparing to lay siege to Athens. The city had been 
well provided with the means of defence under the di- 
rection of Demochares ; the walls had been repaired, and 
the arsenal amply stored with ammunition : and he did 
not cease to seek aid from without. He concluded a 
treaty of peace and alliance with the Boeotians^ and 
headed an embassy to the young king, Antipater, from 
whom he received a subsidy of twenty talents.^ But the 


> The Decree at the end of Vit. x. Orr. n. 92. ed. 'Westermann. 
s Seneca (De Ira, lii. 23.) to illustrate Philip's patience under insults, 
relates that Demochares — Parrhesiastes ob nimiam et procacem linguani 
appellatus (compare Polybius, xii. 13.) <— having been sent on an embassy 
to nim, when the king asked what he could do to oblige the Athenians, 
answered. Hang yourself. The bystanders were indignant. Philip how- 
ever dismissed this Thersites unhurt, bidding his colleagues tell the 
Athenians that men who said such things were more arrogant than those 
who patiently listened to them. Seneca evidently supposed Alexander's 
fiithcr to have been the hero of his stonr, which indeed suits his character: 
but then Demochares, the nephew of Demosthenes, cannot have been the 
ambassador. The story however might originally have been told of 
Demochares with reference to an embassy to Phili|i, Cassander's son. As 
to the fact— in the form in which Seneca relates it— it requires a peculiar 
bias — from which Droysen has shown himself on other occasions not 
wholly exempt — to believe that any Athenian ambassador was ever guilty 
of such outrageous and brutal folly. In the case of Demochares, not only 
would it be inconsistent with the judgment of Polybius (u. s.) on his 
character, and with the impression whish the extracts fVom his memoirs 
preserved by Athenceus must make on an impartial reader ; but it is 
utterly incredible that a man who had committed so gmss a breach of 
decency in his embassy to Philip, should have been sent a few months 
after in the same capacity to his successor, when the object was to implore 
succours. The silence of the Decree costs some suspicion on the fact of the 
embassy to Philip, 
s Dexippus, u. s. 

The Decree (u. s.}. Orauert (An. p.349.) suspects that this may be the 
younger Antipater, who reigued for about six weeks in 279. But one does 
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subsistence of the AtheniaiUi stiU depended oil coiitiniial 
supplies from abroad; Demetrius ravaged* the country 
from Eleusis to Rharanus^ and proceeded/tO blockade 
th6 city by sea and land. He put to death: the owner 
and master of a vessel laden with coip^ which they at- 
tempted to bring into the harbour ; and this severity de- 
terred most private adventurers from such attempts. In 
tlie course of the summer an Egyptian fleet of 1 50 sail 
appeared in the Saronic gulf^ and excited hopes of more 
effectual relief.^ It was but a short gleam of sunshine. 
Soon after, Demetrius received reinforcements from 
Cyprus and Peloponnesus, which raised his fleet to 300 
sail, and compelled the Egyptians to seek safety in 
flight. 

Meanwhile, the city was agitated by the strife of 
parties, whose views or pretexts are now only matter 
for conjecture. We know however that it afforded 
Lachares an opportunity of executing his long-cherished 
design, and that he became absolute master of Athens. 
Demochares, who was not a man to truckle to the 
tyrant, was driven into exile.^ The usurper was pro. 
bably supported by a body of mercenaries : but he was 
still exposed to constant danger both from within and 
from without. Polyenus relates that Demetrius ob- 
tained arms for a thousand men from a party in Pirsus, 
under the pretext that they were to be employed against 
Lachares. The story seems almost to imply, that 
Firsus was in the hands of this party, and that they 


not sec why the Athenians should either have sought or received a subsidy 
from him. Mr. Clinton (p. 380.) proiwses to change the text. 

^ Droysen (Zeitschiift f. A. u. s. w., 1836, n. 20.) conjectures that this 
was the same fleet which brought Pyrrhus back to c^irus. 

* The Decree, u.s. krO’ &> v<ra rSp tfttretXvfmpTm rki which 

can hardly be applied to Demetrius, who was the professed restorer of 
democracy. But it appears unncu^essary to press the meaning of 2r, as 
Droysen has done, referring it to the alliance with the Bceotians, and 
showing, with his usual In^uity, how that treaty might hare been made 
a ground of charge against Demochares by the Macedonian imrty. It may 
aureiy mean nothing more than thiU the jpatriotism of Demochares, of 
which he had given such signal proofs in his measures for the defence of 
the city, rendered him odious to the enemies of fteedom, and was the 
cause of his banishment. 

3 IV. 7. 5. But Polysnus does not say, as Droysen (1. p. 567.) seems to 
represent, that Demetrius became by these means master of Pirsus, nor 
can this be safely inferred firom Paus. i. 25. 8. 
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were exfiect;^ ielnftMrcwentSb The extraordinary 
cruelty imj^uted to Ladiares^ be attributed to his 
uneasy' position in Ihe midst of so many enemies. Yet 
he appears to liave been mord infamous for sacrilege 
than for bloodshed. He evidently saw that he could 
not retain his power long, and used it for the most 
sordid ends. He plundered. the temples, and stripped the 
statue in the Parthenon of its precious ornaments. As 
the blockade continued, the price of the common neces- 
saries of life rose to a height, which placed them out 
of the reach of all but the wealthy. As a specimen of 
the sufferings of the besieged, we read of a contest 
between a father and son for a dead mouse. Epicurus, 
who was at this time living at Athens, as the head of a 
philosophical society, shared a certain number of beans 
among the members for their daily meal.^ The pa- 
tience with which the Adienians submitted to such 
privations may serve as a measure of the dread and 
aversion they felt for Demetrius. In fact, they had 
passed a decree making it a capital offence to propose a 
capitulation with him. The terror inspired by La- 
chares must however be taken into account. There 
were no doubt 'many who were eager to be delivered 
at any rate from his tyranny. It seems, that at length 
he himself found his position insupportable or un- 
tenable.^ He stole out in a rustic disguise through a 
postern, and then mounted a horse which was waiting 
for him at a short distance. He is said to have droppecl 
gold pieces on his road, and thus to have detained a 
party of light horse who were sent in pursuit of him. 
He arrived safely at Thebes, where he found shelter, 
as in an allied city.^ Perhaps a part of his sacrilegious 
plunder had been already lodged there. 

1 Paui&nlaii i. 95. 7. 

s Pint Dem. 94. It nay aeem fimm the fragment of the comio poet 
Demetriui. in Athenaeus, ix. p. 405., that Lacharei hiimclf had no better 
fare for hia gucstii. Yet the expreiaion rntg is strange, if the 

noted tyrant waa meant. 

» It is not quite clear what Pausanias (1. 35.7.) meant bv his 
teS fSiVM'r. Polysnus (iii. 7. 1.) also has 'AAimit. 

* PoTyicnuB, iii. 7. 1. Pausanias (1.85.7.) thought that he was mur- 
dered on this journey. 
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After his departure^ the gates were immediately 
thrown open to Demetrius, and an embassy sent to 
propitiate him, though with little hope of a favourable 
hearing. The conqueror was not vindictive; and he 
resolved to astonish' the people by a display of magna- 
nimity, which was also likely to promote his interests 
in Greece. He ordered them to assemble in the theatre ; 
the avenues were occupied, and the stage lined with 
his guards. While the audience sat in trembling sus- 
pense, Demetrius made his appearance at the entrance 
commonly assigned to the principal personage of a 
drama, and came forward to die front of the stage. It 
was to have been expected, that an harangue full of bitter 
reproaches would introduce some tragic scene. But his 
first words dispelled these apprehensions. He com- 
plained of their conduct toward him, but in the mildest 
terms, and the gentlest tone, as if only to assure them 
of his forgiveness ; and as a seal of reconciliation, pro- 
mised a donation of corn, and the re-establishment of 
their democratical institutions. And when one of his 
hearers corrected a grammatical error which he *com- 
mitted in his harangue, he expressed his gratitude for 
the lesson by a libcrsd addition to his present.^ It may 
easily be conceived, that the most practised orators 
could hardly find language strong enough to express 
the gratitude and admira^u excited by this speech. 
But the transports of the spectators were probably a 
little cooled, when Dromoclides, who at least under- 
stood the mind of Demetrius, proposed that Pircus and 
Munychia should be placed in his hands. The motion 
was of course carried by acclamation ; but Demetrius, 
as we shall see, did not long remain satisfied with this 
mark of confidence. 

We hav^ seen that, in*his last campaign in Pelopon- 
nesus, he had been repulsed from Messene. It is 
therefore not surprising that when he had made him- 
self master of Athens, he should have returned to com- 


1 Plut. Reg. et Imp. ap. S. 
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plete the conquest of the peninsula. • But instead of 
Messene^ we find that Sparta is now the object of his 
attack : and no cause is assigned for the fact. Sparta 
was at this time so weak, and had kept so carefully 
aloof from all the contests which had disturbed Greece 
since Alexander's death, that it is improbable she should 
have ofibred any provocation to Demetrius. She had 
however shown her determination to preserve her in. 
dependence ; and it seems that during Cassander's in- 
vasion of Peloponnesus in the Spartans had already 
for tlie first time begun to fortify some points of their 
city.^ Possibly Demetrius had demanded some tokens 
of submission which they refused.^ They were at 
least aware of his design before he had advanced very far, 
and made such preparations as they could for de6nce. 
King Archidamus, a nephew of Agis who feU in the 
battle with Antipater, was sent with an army, which 
must have been almost entirely composed of the sub- 
ject classes, or mercenaries, to meet the invaders, and 
fell in with them near Mantinea.^ The two armies 
were Separated from one another by a woody hill, a 
spur of the Lyceean range. Demetrius set fire to the 
wood, and, while a north wind drove the flames against 
the enemy, made a charge which threw them into con. 
fusion.^ Archidamus retreated with the remainder of 
his forces to protect Laconia, and the Spartans, expect- 
ing an immediate invasion, hastily threw up some ad- 
ditional intrenchments round tlie capital. Still they 
ventured on another action in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of Sparta, but were again defeated with the loss 
of 200 slain and 500 prisoners: and the chief hope 
they had now left was in the strength of their newly- 


1 Justin xiv. 5. 5. 

9 Droysen believes that, without havine been threatened or provoked, 
they were induced by Ptolemy's Instigation to begin hostilities against 
Demetrius. This seems hardly consistent with the caution and tb^eak. 
ness of Sparta, and contradicts Plutarch's statement, Dem. 35 , It Is more 
surpi^sing that Demetriua should l)ave led ttti Spartans unmolested so 
long, than that he should have attacked them now. If there were any 
ground for Flathe's conjecture (ii. p.SS.), that he was Jealous of the title of 
their kings, it would only increase this diflBculty. 

3 Plut. Dem. 35L * Folycnus, iv. 7. Ik , 
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raised ramparts. Against the Besieger such defences 
could not have availed them long. But at the moment 
when the success of Demetrius seemed most certain, he 
was called away by intelligence which opened the pros- 
pect of a much more important conquest in another 
quarter. 

After his' departure for Greece, Ptolemy and Se- 
leucus seem to have agreed to divide his eastern posses- 
sions between them. Ptolemy at least was permitted 
to conquer Cyprus ; which was the easier, as Deme- 
trius had drawn off all the naval forces he could raise 
there for the siege of Athens ; and there can be little 
doubt that Seleucus at the same time made himself 
masi^r of all he could wrest from his father-in-law on 
the linatkt: land. They perhaps invited Lysimachus» he 
at least took the opportunity, to reduce the towns which 
still belonged to Demetrius on the coast of Asia Minor. 
According to Plutarch, Demetrius heard of all these 
losses; at the same time, just as Sparta was on the point 
of falling; and the news from Cyprus touched his 
personal feelings ; for his mother and children wAc be- 
sieged by Ptolemy in Salamis, the only place in the 
island which still held out. Nevertheless, it is quite 
incredible that this intelligence had any effect on his 
movements. It was no doubt the change which had 
taken place in the state of affairs in Macedonia, that 
induced him suddenly to break up his camp on the 
Eurotas. 

Alexander, Antipater's younger brother, was the fa- 
vourite of their mother Thessalonice, and perhaps 
was encouraged by her to aspire to the throne, or at 
least to the possession of a princely appanage ; for 
it seems that he had claims, and adherents to support 
them. Antipater, in a fit of rage, for no advantage 
could be hoped from such a crime, murdered his mother 
with^is own han^. Yet it appears that the deed ex- 
cited so little horrdr among his subjects, that he might 
have continued to reign, if Alexander, who saw himself 
unable to maintain his footing in Macedonia, had not 
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called in foreign aid. He could .expect none from 
Thrace^ since Antipater had married the daughter, of 
Lysimachus; and this rendered* it the more> necessary 
to seek it elsewhere. There were two other quarters 
which he might apply to. Pyrrhus had now regained 
the throne of Epirus. He had been furnished with 
troops and money by Ptolemy^ about the same time 
that Demetrius was ^ engaged in the siege of Athens, 
and had first compelled Neoptolemus to share the king- 
dom with him, and then got rid of bis rival, who, as 
he gave out, had plotted, against his Iffe. To hiih, now 
master of an undivided realm, Alexander addressed 
himself in his need ; but that he might have a double 
hope to lean on, he. sent an embassy for the same |»ur- 
pose to Demetrius. Pyrrhus was the nearestjptt^lfand, 
and consented to march against Antipater, but on con- 
dition that Alexander should cede to him a large extent 
of territory, apparently including all the conquests that 
had been made byCassander on the side of AStoIia, 
together with a portion of Macedonia itself.^ The 
young' prince granted this high price through fear of 
Lysimachus, and because Demetrius was too much occu- 
pied by his affairs in Greece to comply immediately with 
his request. Antipater was unable to resist the invader, 
and, it appears, tried in vain to avert his hostility 
by an offer of 300 talents. Lysimachus was at this 
time engaged in a war with the Getes, which prevented 
him from interposing in behalf of his son-in-law, other- 
wise than by an ineffectual attempt to deceive Pyrrhus. 
He forged a letter to him in Ptolemy’s name, recommend- 
ing him tQ accept Antipater's offer. But Pyrrhus de- 
tected the fraud by the greeting of the letter, which, 
instead of the affectionate form always used by Pto- 
lemy in tbeir correspondence, The Father to hie Son/* 
ran, in court style, King Ptolemy to King PyrrhueJ’ 
Still Lysimachus was anxious for peace, which Pyrrhus, 

1 Plut Pyrrh. & According to Niebuhr'a emendation. n 

»eci ri/t Ueumiaf riit (iii. p. Engl. Tr., where 

and should be transposed.) 
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* ^ i^ediate objects, was wmiog 

was .prevented^ it is said, 
. by it simter omen; *It appoars^Bevertheless that An- 
tipater was ^permittsd ^ detain a part of Macedonia.^ 
Nothing comd better suit the interests of Pyrrhus than 
such a partition of the neighbouring kingdom. Alex- 
ander remained in quiet possession of the rest. 

This must have been the intepigence which call^ 
Demetrius so suddenly away from Sparta : not the first 
application which he received from Alexander, but. the 
news lhat PyrrhilB had enter^ Macedonia. He had 
probably not been informed of the negotiation between 
Pyrrhus and Alexander, or he would have instantly 
broklsn off every affair that detained him in Greece,' 
rather tlten resign such an opportunity of aggrandise- 
ment to the king of Epirus, whom, since the death of 
Deidamia, he could only consider as his rival, and the 
devoted ally of his enemy Ptolemy. Feigning himself 
unconscious that his aid was no longer needed or de- 
sired, he advanced without delay so as even to give 
his retreat from Sparta the appearance of a flight^, to 
the frontiers of Macedonia. Alexander, alarmed and 
uncertain about his designs, marched with all his forces 
to meet him, and received him at Dium, as an honoured 
guest, yet so as clearly enough to betray the uneasiness 
he felt at the unwelcome visit. Demetrius was pri- 


> This IS distinctly stated by Justin, XTi. 1. 19. ; it perhaps suggested the 
notion or an antecedent divtsio regni, mentioned at the beginning of the 
chapter, and Is even clearly implied in Plutarch’s narrative, Pyrrhus 6., 
coupled with Demetr. 97. '**^or would it be easy otherwise to explain the 
assertion of Paiisanias (ix. 7. 3.), that Antipater was dethroned by Deme- 
trius. Droysen relict .more on the expression awtifn rii in the 

fragment or Diodorus, xxi. He also believes that Antipater fled twice to 
the court of Lyslmachus, once before Pyrrhus, and again before Demetrius. 
This supposition seems at least unnecessary, and no argument for it can be 
safely drawn (him Dexippus. 

3 Polyienus, Iv. vil. 10. Here it an extremely striking and Instructive 
example, to show how dangerous it is to ground an inference as tb chro- 
nology on the seeming continuity of events in Plutarch’s narratives. Mr. 
Clinlon (F. H. under B. C. 899.) places the siege of Athens by Demetrius 
about two years after the battle of Ipsus, because Plutarch enumerates the 
Intermediate events without any indication of a longer interval. Yet 
Plutarch (Demetr. 35.) connects the capture of Athens with the invasion 
of S^ta, which preceded the accession of Demetrius to the throne of 
Macedon (fixed by Mr. Clinton In 89^) not many weeks, by the word 
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vately informed that his roy^ host inteflSe^to «ssasai^ 
nate him at a banquet. He prdfvided to his owa safety^ 
but dissembled his suspicions^ and the next' day; ]^c- 
tending to have received neWs of some movements in 
Greece, which forced him to hasten his rfelburn, began 
to make preparations for his departure. Alexander, 
rejoicing at the unexpected deliverance, wduld accom- 
pany him as far as Larissa. ^ There, as his enemies gave 
out after his death, he hoped still to execute his mur- 
derous design ; but, that he might not awaken suspicion 
by an appearance of distrust, suffered himsel/^'to be 
forestalled. It is certain that he accepted an invitation 
from Demetrius, and, as he was leaving the banqueting- 
room, was cut down by the guards whom Demetrius 
had posted there for the purpose, together with several 
of his friends. One of them is said to have acknow- 
ledged that Demetrius had gained the start of them 
only by a single day : but a fact so improbable cannot 
safely be admitted on such suspicious testimony. 

It was night when the deed was perpetrated ; and 
the news filled the Macedonian camp with alarm and 
tumult until the morning, when a message was brought 
from Demetrius, by which he expressed his desire to 
address the army, and to give an account of his conduct. 
He not only vindicated it to the satisfaction of the mili- 
tary assembly, but miide so favourable an impression 
on his hearers *'*, that, preferring him to the parricide, 
and having no other competitor before them, they 
elected him to fill the vacant throne : and he returned to 
Macedonia at their head. The chfbice of the army was 
approved by the great mass of the people, who had 
never much affection for the blood-thirsty Cassander, 
or any of his family, and least of all would wish to be 
« 

1 So Plutarch, Dem.^ ; and there la no reason for questioning that 
hi?joy was sincere, and not— as Droyacn represents it, i. j). 580.— assumed 
to mask his murderous intentions. There was no adequate motive for 
luch a dangerous attempt after the ileparture of Peinetrius. 

3 Plutaich observes ^ Dora. 37.) that he had no not'd of long speeches : 
and, indeed, with an army to second him, and so many circumstances in 
his favour, addressing troops without a leader, he might welldisiicnoe with 
eloquence. 

VOI. VIII. 


C 
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governed by Antipater. Whatever title his grandfather, 
their old governor, had to their regard, was inherited 
by the noble-minded Phila, and thus devolved upon 
her husband and their son Antigonus, surnamed Go- 
natas ^ who was now a youth capable of bearing arms, 
and had accompanied his father in this expedition. An- 
tipater, probably finding himself generally abandoned, 
and having no hope of gaining any thing from Deme- 
trius, either by arms or negotiation, fled to the court of 
Lysimachus. But Lysirnachus, who was now engaged 
more earnestly than ever with' his preparations against 
his northern neighbours, was glad to make peace with 
Demetrius, and it seems compelled his son-in-law to 
renounce his claim to the part of Macedonia, which had 
been assigned to him in the treaty with PyrHms.^ 
Thus, seven years after the battle of Ipsus, and just at 
the time when he saw himself deprived of the last rem- 
nants of his patrimony in the Kast, Demetrius liad ac- 
quired a new kingdom, in which he had never been 
able to set his foot while his father’s power was at his 
command. At the same time he heard that Ptolemy 
had been generous enough to let his mother and chil- 
dren depart with munificent presents, after they had 
fallen into his hands at Salamis. It might be considered 
as an additional favour of fortune, that Seleucus had 
given up the beautiful Stratonice to his heir-apparent 
Antioclius, whose life appeared to be in danger through 
the violence of his passion for his mother-in-law, and 
reserving the government of the provinces wi*st of the 
Euphrates for himself, had committed the rest of his 
vast empire to his son. 

It remained for Demetrius to complete the subju- 
gation of Greece, and to unite it firmly with his new 

• ArcordinR to Dexippui and Porphyry, from the Thessalian town of 
Gonni '.compare Stepli. Hya. s. 2.), where they suppose him to have been 
born or brought up. And this seems quite as probable as Niebuhr’s con- 
jmnre {Kleitte Schriflen. p. S28 ), that the epithet was derived from a part 
ot bis armour, the an iron piece which covered the knee ; which 

however has the usual spellinK in its favour. 

2 Justin, xvi. 1., trauita ei altera parte Macedonise, qus Antipatro 
genero ejus obvenerat, luicein cum eo fecit. 
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dominions. This was the more necessary^ as he had a 
formidable rival in Pyrrhus, who would be ready to 
seize whatever he might leave unoccupied. Thessaly, 
it seems, as little more than a province of Macedonia, 
forthwith acknowledged his authority. But the Boeo- 
tians had not submitted to him, and we may collect 
that, after his retreat from Laconia, they had entered 
into treaty with Sparta, and had been encouraged by 
promises of Spartan succours to assert their inde- 
I)endence. But Demetrius surprised them by the rapi- 
dity of his movements. lie sent a herald before him 
with a declaration of war ; but the day after the Boeo- 
tarchs received it at Orchomenus, he himself encamped 
at Chajronea. * In their consternation they sued for 
peace, which he granted on moderate terms. Hoping 
perhaps that he had secured their fidelity by his gene- 
rosity, he exacted no other pledge, and it appears re- 
turned immediately to Macedonia, where there was no 
doubt much to demand his presence, especially as the 
afiairs of Lysimachus were in a critical position. But 
shortly after his departure, Uie Boeotians were induced 
to revolt by the arrival of a Spartan army, commanded 
by Cdeoiiymus, the uncle of the king Arcus. The 
Spartan government probably hoped that the resistance 
of Boeotia might protect its own territory from a second 
invasion which it had reason to apprehend, as soon as 
Demetrius should be at leisure. A citizen of Thespite, 
named Pisis, who possessed the power without the 
name of a tyi^nt, also excited his countrymen to renew 
the struggle. But they soon found that they had mis. 
reckoned their means. Demetrius returned with a 
powerful army, forced Cleonymus to withdraw, and 
laid siege to Thebes. The retreat of the Spartans 
struck their allies with dismay, dnd they again submitted 
to the conqueror. Lachares, who had hitherto re- 
mained at Thebes, hid himself for some days when the 
city surrendered, and then made his escape to Delphi.- 

1 Polyen. iv. 9. 12. 

0 2 


3 Ibid. iii. 7. 2. 
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Demetrius used his victory with great moderation^ 
though he did not again trust the loyalty of the Boeo- 
tians. Only fourteen of the principal authors of the 
revolt suffbred punishment^; but he exacted heavy con. 
tributions, and threw garrisons into tlieir cities, and 
appointed Hieronymus of Cardia, the historian^ go- 
vernor-general of Boeotia. Pisis, who fell into his 
hands, he treated with unexpected lenity, leaving him 
in full possession of his former authority at Thespiflc, 
with the title of polemarch.2 

It was perhaps the Boeotian insurrection that led 
Demetrius to take a new precaution for the security of 
Athens, and it was probably now^ — at least not later — 
that he fortified an eminence called the Museum, 
within the walls of the city, and lodged a garrison 
there under the command of Heraclides. Polyaenus^ 
relates a plot laid by the Athenian generals to introduce 
a body of Athenian troops into the city, to kill Hera- 
clides and overpower the garrison. But it was de- 
feated through the defection of a Carian leader of 
mercenaries, named Hierocles, who disclosed it to He- 
raclides, and enabled him to destroy all the conspi- 
rators. ^ It seems clear that this occurred after the 
Museum had been fortified, and the attempt was a 
natural result of the resentment which must have been 
awakened in the Athenians by the conduct of Deme- 
trius. On the other hand, it is not improbable that the 
evidence which it gave of their spirit may have been 
the occasion which induced him to recal a number of 
Athenian exiles. As Dinarchus, the enemy of Demo- 

> Diodor, xxi . 2 IMul. Dcm. 39. 

2 Fau8. i. SS. 8. ufntcv iroKiftM x^ctT^nts> 

^ Polysn. V. 17. 1. The scene of the interview between Hierocles and 
the Athenian generals, the Eleusinium on the Ilissus (Leake’s Athens, 
p 114.), seems to connect this ehterprise so closely with the Museum, that 
It must be siipnuscd cither that Fausanias (i. 29. 10.) made a mistake, or 
that, notwithstanding the similarity of the circumstances, he is speaking 
of a diR'erent transaction. This can scarcely have been the victory which 
he alluded to in the passage quototf in the last note. The difficulty arising 
Horn the remark of Polyceiius, avro; h iriei rqv remains the same 

on either supposition, and is not satisfactorily explained by Droyscii's con. 
jeeture, that it was somehow or other occasioned by the name of the 
Macedonian river Aovi/ete. Aic^C^ctpraf should be as it is 

translated, aperta quwiam parte portarum. 
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sthenes, was one of thcm^ and they are said to have 
owed their restoration to the influence of Theophrastus ^ , 
it may be concluded that they all belonged to the oli- 
garchical party which had opposed Demetrius when he 
appeared as the champion of liberty, but in which he 
might expect to find his firmest supporters, as soon as 
he had proved his resolution to adopt the maxims of 
Cassander, and to govern Athens by military force. - 
When he had completed the conquest of Bccotia, he 
returned to Macedonia. There can be little doubt that 
he would have pursued his march into Peloponnesus, to 
take revenge on Sparta for the recent provocation, and 
to accomplish what he had been obliged to leave un- 
finished, had not the state of affairs in the north more 
urgently demanded his attention. It was not long after 
Ithat Lysimachus set out on an expedition, which De- 
metrius must have watched with great anxiety, as its 
issue could not hut materially affect his own prospects. 
Its object was to decide the contest which had now 
been carried on for some years between the Greek 
kingdom of Thrace and the great Thracian tribe, called 
the Getes. This division of the race had, it seems, 
been driven eastward from its seat on the right of the 
Danube by an irruption of the Triballians, who were 
themselves making way for the Gauls. The Getes 
then established themselves in the country on the 
north-west shore of the Euxine, which had once been 
occupied by the Scythians, whose great empire had 
been long dissolved into a number of feeble disunited 
hordes. In their new territories they had become for- 
midable neighbours to the Gri*ek princes of the Tauric 
Chersonesus (Crimea ) ; for the Thracian, Ariphames, 
who supported Eumelus, one of these princes, with an 
army of 22,000 foot and 20,000 horse in a war against 

1 Pint. X. Oratt. p.850. D. Dionyf.^inarch. S. 

2 This is Droysen’s combination (i. p. 588.), and in Zimmermann’s 
Zeitschrift, 1836. p. 168. 

3 Niebuhr, Kl. Schr. p.574., where he had in hii mind a passage of 
Appian (lliyr. 3.), which he has referred to elsewhere. (Hist, of Home, 
ii. p.512.iiigI.Tr.) 
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his brothers for the succession^ seems to have been 
king of the Getes. * They were now governed by one 
named Dromichaetes, under whom their power appears 
to have reached its greatest height^ and whose noble 
character would impress us with a favourable opinion 
of his subjects^ if it was not evident that he was as 
much superior to his own people, as he was to most of 
the contemporary kings. Lysimachus, we know not 
how long after the battle of Ipsus, had extended his 
dominions on the north-east frontier at the expense of 
the Getes ; but his eldest son, Agathocles, had after- 
wards fallen into the enemy's hands. Dromichictes 
sent the young prince back with presents to his father^ 
hoping that Lysimachus would meet this generosity 
by resiitution and forlxiarance. But Lysimachus pro- 
bably attributed conduct so foreign to his own characteii 
and to the maxims of the age, to the fear which the 
barbarian felt of his pow'er, and was only encouraged 
by it to prosecute his plans of conquest. He invaded 
the country of the Getes writh an army, it is said, of 
100,000 men, accompanied by Clearchus, the eldest 
son of Amastris^, who no doubt brought a body of 
troops from Heraclea. But, trusting to the guidance 
of a Thracian who pretended to have deserted to him, 
he suffered himself to be drawn into a position where, 
to avoid starving, he was fain to surrender with all his 
forces.** Dromichaetes received his royal prisoner with 
more than chivalrous courtesy, saluted him with the 
name of father, and respectfully conducted him to the 
Gete city of Elis. There the barbarians were cla- 
morous for vengeance on an enemy who had shown 
himself dead to all sense both of justice and gratitude. 
Still Dromichflctes soothed them, and representing to 
them that they would gain noting by the death of 
Lysimachus, whose dominions would probably be oc. 
cupied by a more powerful successor, but that if they 
spared him they might recover aU they had lost, he 

» Diodor. xx. 22. Niebuhr, u. s. p.381. 

> Mumuon ap. Phot. p. 224. 4to cd. Bekk. ^ Polyecnus, vii. 25. 
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obtained their consent to treat him as he himself thought 
fit. He first made inquiry among the prisoners after 
the principal courtiers and attendants of Lysimachus^ 
and restored them to their places about their master’s 
person. Then on occasion of a sacrifice^ he invited 
Lysimachus and his nobles to a banquet, where he also 
entertained the persons of highest rank among the 
harbarians. But he had ordered preparations to be 
made so as to exhibit the Macedonian luxury and the 
Thracian simplicity in the most glaring contrast with 
each other. While on one side of the hall the prisoners 
stretched on couches adorned with the rich furniture 
found among the spoil, were sumptuously regaled and 
drank from gold and silver vessels, the conquerors lay 
over against them on coarse matting, partook of their 
I usual homely fare, and drank out of horns or wooden 
cii])s. Toward the close of the feast, ]>romich£Ctes 
asked his guest which style of entertainment he pre- 
ferred, and took occasion to point out to him the folly 
of his aggression on an enemy who had so little to lose. 
Lysimachus might well think himself fortunate to re- 
ceive , no severer lesson, lie gladly consented to cede 
all that he possessed cast of the Danube, and offered 
the choice of his daughters to his generous monitor, 
who replaced the diadem on his brow, and dismissed 
him and his chief officers with presents.^ Clearchus 
remained some time longer a captive, hut he too was 
afterwards released at the intercession of Lysimachus. - 
The news of the defeat and capture of Lysimachus 
soon reached Macedonia, and Demetrius hastened to take 
advantage of it. He marched into Thrace, and it ap-* 
pears made himself master of Sestus. Lachares, who 
had taken refuge in the dominions of Lysimachus, hap- 
pened to be in the town, and* when it surrendered lay 
concealed for some days, and then made his escape in 
female disguise, under a black veil, as one of the 
mourners at a funeral, and fled to Lysimachia'*, the 

> Diodor. xxi. Exc. Vat. p. 14. Strabo, vii. p. S02. 

2 Meinnon ap. Phot. 3 Polyoinus, vii. 3. 
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new capital founded I^yidmacbus 4ie istjimus 
near Cardi^ But Demdtrius was sujden^aricisted in 
his career of conquest by ihtelligeiice fnftSIWd opposite 
quarters. He heard, it seems nean^y at fh/^same time, 
that Boeotia had again revolted from him, and that Ly- 
simachus had recovered his liberty^ and was on his way 
homeward. 

The conquest of Thrace must have been an object of 
far greater moment to him than the reduction of the 
Boeotian towns, in which he could not have expected to 
find much difficulty, and which was tlic less pressing, 
as he had left Antigonus with a force sufficient, as the 
event proved, to quell the insurrection without him. It 
is tlieretbre a little surprising, that he should have suf- 
fered himself to be diverted from his enterprise. But 
perhaps he apprehended that if he persevered, he might 
have not only Lysimachus, but his new ally, the king of 
the Getes, upon his hands ; and still more, that he might 
be attacked by Pyrrhus. This, and not his resentment 
against the Boeotians, was probably the motive that in- 
duced him to decamp from the Chersonesus, and to 
march with all speed southward. When he arrived in 
Boeotia, he found that the insurgents had already been 
defeated by Antigonus, and he immediately laid siege 
to Thebes. There can be little doubt that the Boeotians 
had been secretly stimulated by Pyrrhus to their at- 
tempt, which would otherwise have been desperately 
rash: and he now made a diversion in their favour. 
He invaded and overran Thessaly, and advanced as far 
as Thermopylae. Demetrius, leaving his son to conduct 
the siege, hastened to meet him. His army must have 
been very strong ; for he not only compelled Pyrrhus to 
retreat into Epirus, but was able to leave a corps of 
10,000 foot and 1000 horse for the protection of Thes* 
saly, and then returned to prosecute the siege. The 
Thebans, now despairing of forgiveness, made an obsti- 
nate resistance. Demetrius found it necessary to resort 
to the use of his huge Helepolis. In the meanwhile he 
ordered repeated assaults, in which he lost so many of 
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hii men, llial A^ntigontia rem^strated ivith his father 
on the heddl^ Wrifice of life. The answer was cha- 
ra(:;teriatic^: my son, should that concern you ? 

Have yoil til pay thQ dead ? " He however exposed his 
owft person to animate the assailants, and received a 
severe wound in his neck. The siege appears to have 
. lasted the greater part of a year : in 290 the place sur- 
rendered at discretion. After so many provocations the 
besieged had reason to expect the most rigorous treat- 
ment : yet the conqueror again contented himself with 
a very lenient vengeance. Some thirteen were put to 
death : a few banished, and an amnesty proclaimed for 
the rest.^ 

It was the year of the Pythian games, and was ren- 
dered memorable by an innovation with respect to them, 
which illustrates the character, if not the policy of 
Demetrius. At the time when the games were to be 
celebrated at Delphi, the passes of the road from 
Athens to Delphi were occupied by the iEtolians, 
who, it seems, were in alliance with Pyrrhus ; so that 
the sacred embassy, usually sent by the Athenians to 
attend the festival, could not safely undertake the 
journey. Demetrius could probably have furnished it 
with a sufficient escort, both to have cleared the road 
of all obstacles, and to have guarded against interrup- 
tion during the games, liut he preferred to celebrate 
them at Athens, not on the ground of the temporary 
emergency, but declaring that the city where Apollo 
w'as worshipped, under a title which implied the an- 
tiquity of its devotion to the god, was the fittest of all 
places for his festival. Demetrius may have wished to 
gratify the vanity of the Athenians ; it is clear, that 
in this proceeding he assumed the functions of the 
Amphictyonic council.^ 

Nevertheless, the conduct of the .^tolians rendered 
it necessary for the reputation of his arms that he 
should chastise them ; and it was also time to retaliate 

1 Pint Dcm. 40. According to Diodorus, xxi. Eclog. x. p.491. only 
ten suffered. 

2 Plut. Deni. 40. 
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upon Pyrrhus for his late invasion of Thessaly^ and to 
wrest from him the Macedonian provinces which he still 
retained. Demetrius had perhaps another motive^ 
which will be presently mentioned^ for an expedition 
to the west. And it was no longer a matter of choice 
with him, whether he should bestir himself or remain 
quiet. He had placed himself in a situation which 
demanded a continual succession of fresh enterprises. 
From the time of his accession to the throne of Mace- 
donia, it seems that it had been his constant object to 
increase his military and naval power, to an extent 
adequate to the vast projects which that unexpected 
turn of fortune probably first suggested to him. For 
he now aspired to nothing less than the recovery of his 
father's empire ; an attempt which he well knew must 
bring him into a conflict with the combined forces of 
Lysimachus, Ptolemy, and Seleucus ; even if Pyrrhus 
should have been previously subdued. He had raised 
an army quite out of proportion to the ordinary re- 
sources of his kingdom ; and it was not only kept on 
foot, but continuaily growing. One consequence was, 
that his government became a pure military despotism, 
and that he was quite independent of the goodwill of 
the people, and depended entirely on the army ; an- 
other was, that he was obliged to find employment for his 
troops, both to relieve his treasury, and to guard against 
the disorders arising from the leisure of the camp. In 
the spring then of he invaded iEtolia, and after he 
had ravaged the country, left his general, Pantauchus, 
with a strong division to curb the iEtolians, while he 
himself marched into Epirus. In the meanwhile, 
Pyrrhus, foreseeing that his own territory would other- 
wise be the next seat of war, had moved to succour 
his allies. The two armies however happened to take 
different roads ; so that nearly at the same time Deme- 
trius arrived in Epirus, Pyrrhus in Ailtolia. Pan- 
tauchus did not decline a battle ; and, as he was 
distinguished above all the generals of Demetrius for 
strength and courage, seized the opportunity to display 
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his personal prowess against a royal foe. Before the 
engagement l^gan^ he came forward and challenged 
Pyrrhus to a single combat. Pyrrhus, in person and 
in spirit no unworthy descendant of Achilles, disdained 
all scruples, whether of usage or prudence, and ad- 
vanced to the encounter. He received a wound, but 
gave two, and would have slain his antagonist, if he 
had not been rescued by his friends. The Epirots 
were animated by the event of the combat ; the enemy 
disheartened, as well by the absence of their commander, 
as by its cause. In the end, Pyrrhus gained a complete 
victory, and took 5000 prisoners: the number of the 
slain is not mentioned, and perhaps he thought it 
prudent to spare the lives of the Macedonians as much 
as possible. But the advantage which he reaped from 
his success extended much farther. The Macedonians 
who had witnessed his exploits, were struck with admir- 
ation, and perhaps found some solace for their defeat 
in the praises they bestowed on the conqueror. He 
was indeed a soldier, worthy to command soldiers ; the 
only king of the age in whom there could be traced 
any likeness to the great Alexander. Pyrrhus revived 
this image by the fire and vigour of his movements 
in the field of battle ; the rest only mimicked the 
hero, whose title they assumed, in their demeanour, 
and in the trappings and state of royalty.” It was a 
comparison peculiarly dangerous for their own sove- 
reign, whose arrogance and love of ostentation had 
grown more inordinate than ever, since he sat on Alex- 
ander’s throne. 

Demetrius found no one to resist him in Epirus, and 
ravaged and plundered there at his pleasure. He made 
no attempt to seek Pyrrhus, most probably because he 
was occupied with another, easier, and more agreeable 
conquest. Pyrrhus had lost his queen Antigona, and 
after her death, according to the now prevailing usage of 
Greek princes, married three wives : all, it seems, for 
the sake of advantageous alliances. One was a Pieonian, 
another an Illyrian princess; and to these he added 
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Lanassaj the daughter of Agathocles^ with whom he re- 
ceived Corcyra as her portion. But the pride of the 
Gi^k princess was soon wounded by the attention which 
he continued to pay to his barbarian wives. She quitted 
him^ and retired to Corcyra^ where she looked out for 
an opportunity of revenge. She knew that she might 
reckon on the services of Demetrius^ and invited him to 
take possession of her person and of the island. How 
welcome such an oiler must have been to him, may be 
gathered from the fact, that when the Spartan Cleo- 
nymus made himself master of Corey ra^, both Demetrius 
and Cassander courted his alliance.^' As Cleonymus 
was known to entertain hostile designs against Aga- 
thocles, it may be supposed that the relations which had 
hitherto subsisted between Demetrius and the Sicilian 
tyrant had been far from friendly. But about this time 
Agathocles sent his son, who bore the father’s name, to 
Demetrius, to conclude an alliance with him. Deme- 
trius received the young prince with the highest honours, 
invested him with a royal robe, and sent him back with 
splendid presents, accompanied by one of his own cour- 
tiers, named Oxythemis, who was publicly charged with 
the ratification of the treaty, but was secretly instructed 
to observe the state of Sicily, on which it seems Deme- 
trius had cast his eye, as on a prize which might per- 
haps one day become his. How far this negotiation 
was connected with Lanassa’s offer does not appear : 
but it must have been on the occasion of his expedition 
to Epirus that Demetrius complied with her invitation, 
and made himself master of Corcyra. 

In the following year Demetrius was attacked by a 
dangerous illness, and while he lay sick at Pella, Pyr- 
rhus made an irruption into his kingdom, overran it 
almost entirely, and advanced as far as Edessa. Deme- 
trius however recovered in time, and, when he was able 
to take the field, soon expelled the invader. Still the 

> See vol. vil. p. 353 . 

* Diodor. xx. 105. Schlower (Univen. Uebcrsicht, 1. 3. p. 437.)» through 
lome oversight, describes the embassy as one to Agathocles. 
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continuance of the war with Pyrrhus offered little pros- 
pect of advantage, and, as appeared from the evente of 
the late campaign, might lead do disastrous coflle- 
quences. It was only in Asia that he could hope to 
find a field worthy of his ambition, where he might rely 
on the constant attachment of his troops, so long as 
fortune favoured his enterprises. He therefore con- 
cluded a truce with Pyrrhus, that he might be able to 
devote his whole attention to the preparations which he 
was making for his expedition to the hlast. They were 
now very far advanced, and were on a scale proportioned 
to the magnitude of the object he had in view. To the 
fleet of 300 sail with which he had besieged Athens, he 
had added 200 new ships, built under his personal su- 
perintendence at Athens, Corinth, Chalcis, and Pella : 
all large, and several of extraordinary dimensions, yet 
capable of easy and quick movements.^ Beside the force 
necessary to man this fleet, he had collected an army of 
nearly 100,000 foot and 12,000 horse. It is difficult 
to imagine how he found means to equip this huge 
armament : and it has seemed an inevitable conclusion, 
that he must have drained the resources of Macedonia 
and Greece, and have laid almost intolerable burdens on 
his subjects.^’ Yet we do not find this mentioned among 
the causes of their discontent. Plutarch only speaks of 
his luxury and magnificence ; particularly of the the- 
atrical splendour with which he adorned his person 5*, 
and of the Asiatic seclusion in which he affected to keep 
himself concealed from public view, of the difficulty 


^ Plutarch (Dom. 4*1.} observci, that galleys of flltecn and sixteen banks 
of oars were never known before. He process to remark, that in Ptolemy 
Philopator's state galley (more fully described by Callixenus in Athen. v. 
37.) there were forty, and these required 40(X) rowers. But we find that 
the Ilcrucleot octeres (Memnon ap. Phyt. p. 226. b. cd. Bckk.) was rowed 
by 16(H) men. Hence a rough estimate may be formed of the numbers 
needed to man the fleet of Demetrius, which however was probably never 
completely equipt. 

* Droysen, i. p. 603. 

3 On which compare Duris in Athcnicus, xii. 50., who however may be 
suspected of exaggeration; for while Plutarch (Dem. 41.) describes a 
chlamys, on which the constellations of the zodiac and other stars were 
embroidered in gold, as only begun and never flnished, Durii speaks as if 
Demetrius had many such in his wardrobe. 
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'which suitors found in reaching the royal presence^ and 
of^e arrogance and harshness with which they were 
reRved. On this head the biographer relates an anec- 
dote, which indicates a disregard of public opinion bor- 
dering on infatuation. One day, as Demetrius came out 
of the palace, he was observed to be of easier access than 
usual ; and a crowd of petitioners approached to present 
their memorials : he gathered them in his mantle, and 
proceeded, followed by the anxious throng, to the 
bridge, and there threw them all over into the Axius. 
This conduct was the more offensive to the Mace-« 
donians, because they had never been used to it in their 
rulers. Old men remembered the readiness and affa- 
bility with which Philip had been wont to listen to all 
classes of his people ; the simplicity with which he and 
Alexander maintained their dignity : more recently. 
Antipater had retained the habits o^ a frugal citizen, 
while he wielded a much greater power than Deme- 
trius now possessed. The less was it to be endured 
that this upstart, who was bom a subject, should assume 
the pomp and state of a Persian despot. 

It would perhaps be attributing too deep a policy 
to Demetrius, to suppose that he meant to dazzle and 
awe the Macedonians ; but it seems that he did not be- 
come aware, until it was too late, how deeply and widely 
his conduct had excited disgust and contempt. The 
army itself could not love or respect a prince of such a 
character, who kept his soldiers at such a distance, and 
whose ordinary habits were so remote from the freedom 
and plainness of the camp. If Demetrius had been 
conscious of his danger, he would have seen an addi- 
tional motive to hasten his preparations for the enter- 
prise in which he was about to venture his all on the 
struggle for imiversal empire. It had become the last 
expedient by which he could hope to secure what he 
already possessed. But the jealousy of his rivals was 
alarmed by his extraordinary exertions ; and they deter- 
mined not to wait until he should carry the war into 
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their dominions. Seleucus, Ptolemy, and Lysimachus, 
renewed their league with one another against him, and 
sent ambassadors to remonstrate with Pyrrhus on the 
impolitic engagement he had contracted with the com- 
mon enemy. They warned him of the danger to which 
he would be exposed, if he suffered Demetrius quietly 
to execute his plans of conquest, and reminded him of 
the injury and dishonour he had lately sustained in the 
loss of Corey ra and Lanassa.^ He was easily induced 
to break his treaty with Demetrius, and to join the 
confederates. They fell upon him while he was still 
engaged in his preparations. In the spring of 287, 
Ptolemy appeared with a great armament off‘ the coast 
of (rrecce, and invited the Greek cities to revolt. We 
do not know the nature of his operations, or with what 
degree of success they were immediately attended. It 
is most probable that the Greeks waited for the issue of 
the contest which had begun in • Macedonia. For, 
nearly at the same time, Lysimachus invaded tlie upper 
provinces, and, it seems, made himself master of Am- 
phipolis, through the treachery of Andragathus, the 
officer who commanded there for Demetrius’*^; and 
while Demetrius was on the road to meet him, tidings 
came that Pyrrhus had penetrated into the heart of the 
lower country, and hud made himself master of Beroea, 
where he fixed his head-quarters, and sent out detach- 
ments to reduce other places. The intelligence excited 
a tumult of grief ancl indignation in the Macedonian 
camp. The men were alarmed for the safety of their 
property and their families ; they broke out into loud 
complaints and invectives against their king, and threat- 
ened to quit his standard, and return to their homes. 
But there were rumours, and perhaps voices, which ap- 
prised him that it was their 'intention to go over to 

• Plutarch, Pyrrh. 10. Dem. 44. 

® So Droysen (i. p. 612, 613.) explains Polyicn. iv. 12. 2. ; and the mention 
of Ainphipolis in Pausan. 1 . 10 2., as the scene of an engagement between 
Demetrius and Lysimachus, in which Lysimachus was worsted, though in 
itself apparently erroneous, conhrnis this view. 
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Lysimachus. The name of Lysimachus^ Alexander's* 
old companion^ was itself of powerfHil attraction to the 
Macedonians ; and he had with him their exiled prince^ 
his son-in-law^ who was ready to renew his pretensions 
to .the throne. Demetrius had reason to fear that^ if he 
advanced farther, he might soon find himself deserted 
by hi$ troops. He therefore resolved to retrace his 
steps, and to seek Pyrrhus, for he was not yet aware 
how completely he had lost the affections which he had 
disdained to conciliate ; he did not suspect the feeling 
which prevailed in his army in favour of the Kpirot, 
and believed that every bosom glowed with indignation 
against the foreign invader. But when he drew near 
to Bercca, he was soon undeceived. The conqueror had 
treated his captives with kindness ; he had won all hearts 
by his condescension ; numbers of the Berceans flocked 
to the camp tbf Demetrius ; and the report which they 
spread of the affability and generosity of Pyrrhus con- 
firmed the impression which had been made during the 
campaign in iEtolia by his heroic valour and soldier-like 
bearing, and excited a general enthusiasm in his behalf. 
He himself employed secret emissaries, who, assuming 
the character of Macedonians, exhorted the soldiers to 
seize the favourable moment, and get rid of their vain, 
haughty, oppressive despot.^ The flame thus fanned, 
soon burst forth with uncontrollable violence. When 
Pyrrhus approached at the head of his army, his enemy's 
troops were prepared to receive him as their benefactor. 
All eyes were turned in search of the hero ; for a time 
they could not find him, because he had taken off his 
helmet ; hut, when he had put it on again, and enabled 
them to recoi^se him by the lofty crest, and the horns 
at its sichej^he Macedonians quitted their ranks, and 
came rtpplg, up to aSk him, as thqjr chief, for the 
pass-word. Many seeing that his attdtidants wore gar. 
lands fOf oak-leaves, crowned themselves in like manner. 
Demetrius quickly perceived (hat all was lost. Of! thosei^ 

> Flut. Pyrrh. 11. Justin, xvi. S. 3., cxercitu ejus corru^to. 
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^ho were near him, some bade hiw him 

that the Macedorfians were tirerf spend^g iheir 
strength to support his luxury } others assaikd hitn still 
more rudely with threats and reproaches. It wab clear 
that his only hope of safety lay in flight. He^ reti^’^ 
to his tent, exchanged his gorgeous ^robes for*a ^^lM: 
mantle, laid aside his diadem, and stoll out of the'^jjamp* 
Hh departure became the signal fol^ gener^ confiiid 9 n> 
and a struggle took place for the plunder It the royal 
tent. But the tumult was suppressed by the arriyal of 
Pyrrhus, and the Macedonian soldiers unanimously 
saluted him as their king. Lysimachus, however, had 
not taken up arms merely |||« aggrandise Pyrrhus ; he 
claimed a share in the fruits of the victory for himself, 
and Pyrrhus was obliged to consent to a partition of 
Macedonia.^ Anti pater now thought that the time had 
oome for urging his claims. But his f&ther-in-law, 
who had protected the parricide, put the pretender to 
death, and even confined Eurydice, because she had 
pleaded for her husband.^ 

Thus, after a reign of seven years, Demetrius de- 
scended from the throne of Macedonia as suddenly as 
he had mounted it. He first took refuge in Cassandrea, 
where it seems Phila was residing. The generous 
woman could not bear to see him again reduced to the 
condition of a fugitive, and, despairing of better days, 
ended her life by poison. But Demetrius always found 
it easier to gain than to keep. He could not use or 
'bear prosperity ; but adversity braced his nerves, roused 
his energy, and brought all his talents into action ; so 
that every fall was followed by a reboun^, From Cas- 
sandrea he passed into Greece, where, w ^^jh e marched 
against Lysimachus, he had left his son. ^||||it seems, 
before he was jwed by Antigonus, he ^|M|HThebe8, 
with few attend^ts, and none of the en J | m^ fepToyalty ; 
ami he tliought it expedient to conciliate tW^^sbras 
by- the ifstitution of the political privileges 

1 Flut Pyrrh. 12. s Justin, xvt. S. 4. ' 
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had lost after their last revolt.^ His garrisons how- 
ever ‘remained faithful to him; Antigonus no doubt 
had a body pf troops under his command^ and before 
long the royal adventurer saw himself again at the head 
of a little army. Not however in time to save Athens. 
As' soon probably as the revolution in Macedonia was 
kno^n there, a few brave men, with Olympiodorus at 
their head, resolved to make another struggle for liberty. 
Thie peoplb^ answered to their call; young and old 
flocked to their standard. The garrison of the Museum 
came out to quell the insurrection, but was defeated, 
and driven into the fortress. It was immediately 
stormed. Leocritus madp;.^is name memorable as the 
first who mounted the wall, and leaped into the place, 
where he fell the combat. Piraeus and Munychia 
were also recovered nearly at the same time.‘^ The 
people celebrated its victory by the abolition of the 
priesuiood instituted in honour of Antigonus and De- 
metrius, and the restoration of the ancient practice by 
whieh the chief of the Archons gave his name to the 
year.'* But the accounts which were soon after re- 
ceived of the growing strength of Demetrius, began to 
inspire new fears ; and as Ptolemy had withdrawn from 
the coast of Greece, an embassy was decreed to obtain 
aid from Pyrrhus. In the meanwhile the spirits of the 
Athenians were raised by another victory, achieved 
under the command of Olympiodorus, over a division of 
the enemy which had made an inroad into the plain 
of Eleusis.^ With iHo other force than he could raise 
in Eleusis itself he put the invaders to flight. Deme- 
trius however soon after appeared with his army, and 
closely invesKd the city. We are informed that the 
Athenianp^fent an embassy to him, with the philosopher 

f'. 

1 Plut Denti tS. 0f)C««Mr aniaimi rn* 

* Phuuui • 1. 36> 

3 Plut Dem. 4fi., where we should have expected some notice of the 
expulsion of the Macedonian garrisons. * 

- * Droy'sen 0. 616.) conjectures that it was a detachment from the Mice- 
'"donian garrison at Corinth. 

i Paus.l.Sa3. 
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Crates at its head, who, by entreaty or arg;ument, in- 
duced him to withdraw his forces.^ No eloquence or 
reasoning of all the philosophers in Greece could have 
produced such an effect on Demetrius. He must have 
found it necessary to raise the siege ; and it was most 
probably the approach of Pyrrhus that forced him to 
decamp. Pyrrhus in fact complied with the request 
of the Athenians, and came to Athens, where he went 
up to the Acropolis, and sacrificed to the goddess. But 
it appears that it did not suit his plans at this juncture, 
when his footing in Macedonia was not quite secure, to 
entangle himself in the affairs of Greece, tie thanked 
the Athenians for their con^dence, but advised them 
not to admit any king agaiif within their walls.^ De- 
metrius was equalljr unwilling to spend his time and 
strength in a contest with Pyrrhus, as he was still re- 
solved to try his fortune o|t the other side of the 
iEgiean. Both parties therefore were disposetl 'to 
peace ; and they concluded a treaty, the terms of which 
are not recorded; but it is probable that Demetlius 
resigned his pretensions to Macedonia, on condition that 
Pyrrhus should not interfere with his interests in 
Greece. 

Demetrius now collected his fleet, and embarked with 
no more than 1 1,000 foot and a small body of cavalry, 
leaving Greece to the care of Antigonus, and steer^ 
for Miletus. His enterprise would have been despe- 
rately rash if he had relied on this slender force ; but 
he seems to have had reason Up hope that he might 
excite a general insurrection in his favour in the Asiatic 
dominions of Lysimachus, whose rapacity had perhaps 
rendered him odious to his subjects. On his arrival 
Miletus, he found there Ptolemy’s queen Eujydice, and 
her daughter Ptoj^mais, whose Hand had been promised 
to him thirteen ' years before in the treaty concluded 
through the mediation of Seleucus. The marriage was 
now celebrated, and afforded some encouragement, if 
not support, to Demetrius in the campaign which he 

1 Flue. Dem. 46. 3 piut, pyrrh. 12. 
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opened immediately after.^ At the outset he made a 
rapid progress ; several important places^ among them 
Sardis itself^ either yielded to his arms or willingly sub- 
mitted to him : some of the generals of Lysimachus 
went over to him with the troops and treasure entrusted 
to them. But the arrival of Agathocles^ the son of Ly- 
' simachusj whom his father sent with an army to meet 
the invader, altered the state of affairs. Agathodea 
was so superior in numbers that Demetrius did not 
venture to give battle, and determined to seek another 
theatre of war. He conceived the seemingly extrava- 
gant projecl of penetrating into the eastern provinces of 
Seleucus. He believed th^l if he could reach Armenia, 
he might hid defiance to all his enemies, and might 
next invade Media and rouse it 'fe insurrection. So 
little of foresight and calculation appears in this plan, 
that it inclines us to suspept Demetrius must have been 
attral^ted towards the East chiefly by the recollection of 
his father's conquests, and of the great revolution which 
Sel^ticus had so rapidly effected there with even slen- 
derer means than he himself now had at his command. 
He therefore took the road toward Phrygia, and, it 
seems, advanced far enough eastward to suggest a sus- 
picion of his design to his army, which was not dis- 
posed to share his adventures in those remote regions. 
But he was closely followed by Agathocles, and though 
he was commonly victorious when he could draw the 
enemy into a skirmish, they stopped his foraging par- 
ties, and reduced him to great distress. He also lost a 
great number of men in the passage of the Lycus, 
which he attempted at a point where the river was not 
^dable for infantry, relying on his heavy cavalry to 

* Frideaux (Connection. P. 11. B. 1.) nipposei ^at Eurydice was sent 
with her daughter to Demetrius, by Ptolemy himself. But beside that we 
hear nothing of a change in Ptolemy's relations to Demetrius, Plutarch's 
expression, Eu^vdisiur Udi^svrw, »eems sufRcientiy to show that it was the 
act of Eurydice, and that she had alreaily quitted Ptolemy's court in 
disgust. Iwii Is Droyien's view of the transaction, flathe (ii p.4S.) 
aupposes a previous negotiation between Demetrius and Ptolemy, and that 
Dmetrius sent Eurydice to Egypt to fetch Ptolemais. This at all events 
is utterly inconceivable. 
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break the force of the rapid current.^ In time the 
scarcity gave rise to a disease^ which carried off some 
additional thousands^ and compelled him to seek^ not 
a new field of conquest^ but shelter from the pursuit 
of Agathocles. He retraced his steps^ and crossed the 
mountains into Cilicia^ where he halted at Tarsus : and 
Agathocles did not pursue him beyond the frontier of 
his father's dominions^ but contented himself with the 
precautions requisite to prevent him from repassing the 
defiles of Taurus. 

Demetrius did not now wish to provtjj^e Seleucus^ 
and^ urgently as his troops needed refreshment, abstained 
from the supplies which the country yielded, until he 
had appealed to the king’s generosity. He wrote a 
long and moving 'letter to Seleucus, who was at first 
touched with pity, and ordered his generals to afford 
royal entertainment to Demetrius, and abundai^ sub- 
sistence to his army. But the remonstrances of Pa- 
trocles, one of his most trusty counsellors, who re- 
presented to him the danger he would incur if he should 
harbour a man of such restless ambition in such despe- 
rate circumstances, induced him to change his views 
and measures. He himself marched with a powerful 
army into Cilicia, and withdrew the supplies which he 
had granted. Demetrius in alarm retreated to a strong 
position at the foot of Taurus, and again addressed 
Seleucus, requesting that he would either allow him to 
take possession of some territory now occupied by inde- 
pendent barbarians, or maintain his army in Cilicia 
during the winter. This proposal strengthened the 
suspicions which had been awakened in Seleucus ; he 
offered to let Demetrius pass two months of the winjgpr 
Cataonia, but demanded his .principal officers as host- 
ages, and at the same time proceeded to secure the pas- 
sages leading to Syria. Demetrius now no longer scrupled 
to treat him as an enemy, made marauding inroads into 
the country, and engaged him in several slight actions 
with constant success. He soon obtained a more im- 
1 Folyenua, Ir, 7. 12. 
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portant advantage, having made himself master of a 
pass which gave him entrance into Syria. His troops 
were inspired with new confidence in their leader ; he 
himself began to recal the dreams of conquest which 
had floated before him while he was still on the throne 
of Macedonia, and looked upon himself as engaged in a 
contest for no less a prize than the dominion of Asia. 
On the other hand Seleucus, notwithstanding his great 
advantage of nhmerical strength, could not but secretly 
acknowledge the ascendency of his rival's genius, and 
dread some sudden turn of fortune in his favour. He 
began to regret that he had rejected the offers of assist- 
ance which he had received from Lysimachus, and did 
not dare to run the risk of a battle $;ingle-handed. It 
is indeed still doubtful what the issue of the contest 
might have been, had not Demetrius been seized by a 
disord,^r which threatened his life, confined him for 
several weeks, and reduced him to a state of extreme 
weakness. During this interval of inaction his men 
deserted him in great numbers, either to return to their 
homes, or to join the enemy ; and when he was again 
able to take the field, he found only the wreck of an 
army remaining. With this it was no longer practi- 
cable to advance into Syria : and he set out in the oppo- 
site direction, as if it was his intention to return to 
Cilicia ; but suddenly turning eastward, by a night- 
march he gained the pass of Amanus, and fell plun- 
dering and ravaging on the plains of Cyrrhestis. 

Here he was soon overtaken by Scleucus. He made 
an attempt to surprise the enemy’s camp in the night ; 
and he might have succeeded if he had not been de- 
by a stratagem of Seleucus, who, having been 
warned in tithe by some deserters, ordered the trumpets 
to sound, a fire to be kindled at every tent, and the men 
to raise a shout, as if prepared for defence. ^ The next 
daif the Syrian army came up to attack him. He di- 
re ted a movement against one wing, and threw it into 


1 Plut. Dem. 49. Polysnus, Ir. 9. S. 
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some disorder : but when Seleucus had pushed forward 
on the other side through a hollow way with a select 
body of troops and eight elephants, and, baring his 
head, called upon the mercenaries, who formed the main 
strength of Demetrius, to abandon a famishing adven- 
turer, and enter the service of a king who had treasure 
to satisfy all their desires, they with one accord laid 
down their arms, and saluted him as their master.^ 
Demetrius fled with a few attendants ; but after a few 
days wandering in the forest at the foot of the moun- 
tains, and an ineffectual attempt to escape across them 
to the coast, he was induced by his friends to surrender 
himself to Seleucus. Seleucus was at first inclined to 
treat him rather as a friend than a prisoner ; but when 
he saw his own courtiers, encouraged by this show of 
favour, flocking round the fallen prince, his jealousy 
revived, and he removed him to the Syrian Chersonesus, 
where he ordered him to be kept under a strong guard 
at one of the royal residences, with entertainment suited 
to his rank, but confined within the park annexed to 
the palace. 

For some time the captive retained his wonted spirit, 
and perhaps his hopes. He sent directions to his son, 
and to the commanders of his garrisons in Greece, to 
pay no attention to any letters which they might receive 
in his name, nor even to his seal, but to maintain their 
posts as if he were dead, and his rights had passed to 
his successor. Antigonus on this occasion nobly dis- 
played the filial affection which honourably distinguished 
this family above most of the princely houses of the age. 
He earnestly solicited his father’s liberation, and induced 
several cities and sovereigns — their names arc not re- 
corded — to support his request He even;!offered in 
return to deliver up all the places he still held, and to 
surrender his own person in his father’s stea^ The 
conduct of Lysimachus was as base as this was generous. 
After the departure of Demetrius from Europe, he had 
instigated Pyrrhus to break his treaty with him, to in- 

1 Flut. Dem. 49. Polysnuf, ix. 9. 3. 
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vade Thessaly^ and to endeavour to wrest from him all 
he possessed in Greece. As soon as he heard that the 
affairs of Demetrius were irretrievably ruined he sud- 
denly turned his arms against Pyrrhus, surprised and 
defeated him near Edessa, and^ having cut off his sup- 
plies^ prevailed on the principal Macedonians to re- 
nounce their allegiance to a master^ whose ancestors 
had of old been the subjects of their kings. Pyrrhus, 
seeing the defection spread, thought it prudent to with- 
draw into Epirus‘S, and ^us, after a reign of seven 
months, yielded^ his share of the kingdom to his rival. 
Still Lysimachus did not think himself secure so long 
as Demetrius lived, and is reported to have tempted 
Selcucus by an offer of 2000 talents to put his pri- 
soner to death. ^ Seleucus indignantly rejected the 
proposal : observing to the ambassadors, that their 
master wished him not only to break his word, but to 
stain his hands with the blood of a kinsman. He even 
professed an intention to set Demetrius at liberty and 
restore him to his kingdom*^, and that he only waited 
for the arrival of Antiochus and Stratonice from Baby- 
lon, that they might have the pleasure of executing this 
act of grace. ^ But it is very doubtful whether he really 
entertained any such purpose. Demetrius lingered two 
years in confinement and pever saw his royal daughter 
again. At first he was able to find amusement in the 
chase, for which the park afforded ample room. But 
by degrees he grew weary of this pastime, and shutting 
himself up in palace, and neglecting all bodily ex- 
ercise, sought refuge from thought, or a solace for the 
misery of hope deferred, in the pleasures of the table, 

y 

1 PaUH. {. 10, 2., yitofuvtu M ItXtwgv Atjfiutrf/M. But this would extend 
the reign of Pyrrhus in Macedonia beyond the seven months assigned to it 
by Dexiiipus (Syncell. 1. S06. Bonn.) and Pbrpbyry (Euseb. Arm. 1. 323, 
Aucher.). 

s Droysen (1. 626.) collects from Pauianias (1. 10. 2.) that Antigonus 
united bis forces with those of Pyrrhus, and that they were defeated by 
Lysimachus. But it seems very doubtful that this is what Pausanias 
maant. 

3 Diodorus, xxi. Plut Dem. 5L 

^ Diodorus, xxl. KmvAyun M fiarAu'etp faya^T(iarS(. 

•Plut. Dem. 6L Diodor. xxi. 
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and in intemperance, to which he had not before been 
addicted. The operation of these combined causes 
brought his active and strangely chequered life to a pre- 
mature and inglorious dose in the fifty-fifth year of his 
age (284). Seleucus ordered his ashes to be carried in 
a golden urn to Greece. Antigonus met the vessel 
which brought them as it crossed the iBg&an, took the 
um on board his own galley, the largest of the fleet, 
and returned with it to Corinth, where it was received 
with funeral pomp. It was finally transported to De- 
metrias, a city i^cently founded on the gulf of Pagasa> 
on the site of lolcus, and peopled from ^e small towns 
on the coast 

After the death of Demetrius there remained but two 
competitors for power of Alexander’s immediate suc- 
cessors. For the king of Egypt had already abdicated 
his throne in favour of Ptolemy, afterwards named 
Philadelphus, his son by Berenice. His motive for 
this step was not merely his passionate fondness for 
Berenice. It was apparently with good reason that he 
preferred her son to the legitimate heir, another Ptolemy, 
his son by Eurydice, who from the reckless violence of 
his character which his subsequent conduct discloses, 
acquired, as Hamilcar and Bajazet, the epithet of Ce- 
raunus (the Thunderbolt). The court of Egypt was 
no longer a safe place for the prince who had been ex- 
cluded from the succession ; and he fled with his 
younger brother Meleager. But he sought shelter, 
not, as might have been expected, from Seleucus, but 
from Lysimachus. It seemS that he thought he had 
less to dread from his rival’s sister, queen Arsinoe, than 
to hope from Lysandra, who after Alexander’s death, 
had married the Thracian heir-apparent Agathodes. 
He was hospitably received, and gained the favour and 

1 Meinnon ap. Phot. p. SS5. b., LA mm) 

Mi^tunh Paus. S., nKfJuiirw x*i L* xifcwtit 

xmUvfMvf. CiGarchus I. of Heraclea, who called himself a son ot Zeus 
(Memnon ap. Phot. p. fiS2. b. Bekk.)» Ruve the name of Ceraunus to his 
son, Justin, xvL 5., ut decs non mwdacio tantum verum etiam nominibus 
eludat. 
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confidence of Arsinoe herself^ whose influence he found 
all-powerful with the old king. Still no breach fol- 
lowed on this account between Lysimachus and the 
Ptolemies : on the contrary a new alliance was concluded 
between the royal families through the marriage of the 
young king of Egypt with the princess Arsinoe^ the 
sister of Agathocles. Ptolemy^ the father^ died within 
about two years after he had resigned the crown. 

Seleucus and Lysimachus might also have remained 
at peace to the end of their lives, which were now 
drawing near to their natural term, if Hbne but political 
causes of hostility had arisen between them. Lysima- 
chus indeed had of late greatly extended his European 
dominions j for, about the same time that he drove 
Demetrius out of Macedonia, he treacherously made 
himself master of Paeonia, having entered it as the ally 
of Ariston, the lawful heir of the deceased king Au« 
toleon. 1 In Asia too he had found an opportunity of 
enlarging his territory, and to him a no less interesting 
object — replenishing his coffers. Amastris had been 
put to death by her two sons, Clearchus and Oxathres, 
who were pro^bly jealous of her influence. It is re- 
markable, that though Lysimachus, as he was sincerely 
attached to Amastris, desired to avenge her murder, he 
did not think it necessary to profess his abhorrence of 
the parricide, but contrived to gain admittance into 
Hcraclea unjder the mask of friendship. He then put 
the murderers to death, and took possession of their 
treasures, and permitted the people of Heraclea to re- 
vive their republican institutions. On his return he 
spoke with warm admiration of the proofs which he 
had seen in the cities ruled by Amastris of the pros- 
perity which they had epjoyed under her government ; 


1 Polysn. fv. 12. 3. But I should not venture with Droysen (1. 617.) on 
the itreneth of the very uncertain reading lagiiim, to auppose that 
Ariiton to Demetrlun. and happened to find him at Sardia : 

tit letfhian would be a lingular way of relating that fact ; and, 
we may add, not the way of Polyainus, who elsewhere describes the place 
'tfmpiy as XAfiut or ml Utint (ii. 1. 9. iv. 9. 4. vil 6. 2, 3. 13, 14.). In- 
deed, I believe It would be dlfilcult to produce any example In support of 
Droysen'f conjecture. 
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and Arsinoe took occasion to solicit that he would grant 
her the newly-conquered principality. He reluctantly 
complied with her request, and she sent one of her 
creatures as governor to Heraclea, which he oppressed 
and plundered. ^ Still these acquisitions were not of a 
nature to excite the jealousy of Seleucus : Lysimachus, 
in whom ambition seems to have become subordinate 
to avarice^ and who was watched by two hostile neigh- 
bours in Greece and Epirus, could not have been a 
formidable rival to the master of the East. But a do- 
mestic tragedy, which shook the throne of Lysimachus, 
awakened hopes of conquest that had long slumbered 
in the bosom •of Seleucus, and gave occasion to a war 
which proved fatal to both. 

Arsinoe, when she obtained possession of Heraclea, 
probably designed chiefly to strengthen herself with a 
view to a farther and more important object. Her hus- 
band’s advanced age filled her with anxiety for the 
prospects of her children, and she resolved, if she could, 
to put Agathocles out of the way before the throne be- 
came vacant. That she had conceived a criminal passion 
for him, and was disappointed through his scruples, is 
hardly credible. If there was any ground for this re- 
port, it may have been that she imputed such advances 
to him.^ But it is certain that she induced Lysimachus 
to regard his eldest son as his enemy, and to consent to 
his death.^ They feared, it seems, to use open violence, 
for the prince was generally beloved ; but after an in- 
effectual attempt to poison him, they threw him into 
prison, and it is said that Ptolemy Ceraunus despatched 
him there with his own hand.'^ Lysandra fled with her 
children, accompanied by Alexander, the brother of Aga- 

I Merniuin. u. a. p. 225. 

s Pauaan. i. 10. 3., 2) ». r. A, 

a Strabo (xiii. p. 62.1.) says rir uiip £ptXt7p. But Memnon (ap. 

Phot. p. S85. b.) rcpreaents him at inflamed with such violent hatred of 
hia son (fbr which hardly any motive can be conceived but Jealousy), that 
after tho attempt to poison him had failed, he invented a charge of treason 
agidnst him, as a pretext for putting him to death in prison. JuHtln, xvil. 
1. Agathoclem non solum patrium, verum etiam humanum ultra morem, 
perosuB, mlnistra Arsinoe noverca, veneno interfeclt. 

* Aiw^i/f. Memnon, u. a. 
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thoclesj to Seleucus^ and implored his intervention.^ He 
learnt that the deed had excited universal indignation 
among the subjects of Lysimachus, and that they were 
ripe for rebellion. He also received a message from 
Philetsrus^ governor of the fortress of Pergamus^ where 
Lysimachus had deposited a treasure of 9000 talepts^ 
who, on the prince's death, being alarmed for his own 
safety, as Arsinoe was avowedly his enemy, and at- 
tempted to deprive him of his master's confidence^, 
offered, if Seleucus would invade the country, to put 
him in possession of the place, and of all the treasure it 
contained.*'* Seleucus was tempted by the prospect thus 
opened to him, and not merely because it promised a 
great addition to his empire. He secretly yearned to see 
his native land again, and he could now only return to 
it as conqueror and king. He resolved to make war on 
Lysimachus. The king of Thrace was apprised of the 
danger which threatened him. It is said that he crossed 
over into Asia to anticipate the attack which he ex- 
pected, and that he began hostilities with Seleucus ; but 
it is probable that he aimed at nothing more than to 
stop the progress of disafiPection in his Asiatic dominions, 
and to put himself in a posture of defence. It was be- 
lieved that he discovered, when it was too late, the false- 
hood of the charges which had been brought against his 
son.^ But he liad alienated the most trustworthy of his 
family and his servants, and, if he had learnt the truth, 
was obliged to dissemble his feelings. He left Arsinoe 
in possession of all her power: perhaps with the autho- 
rity of regent. The important city of Cassandrea was 
entirely in her hands ; having apparently been assigned 
to her as a place of refuge against a change of fortune. 
It seems also that Ptolemy Ceraunus accompanied Ly- 
simachus on his expedition, and remained with him 
to its close. All the details of the struggle which ensued 
between the two rivals are lost ; its termination only is 
known. A battle was fought (b.o. ^81) at a place 


1 Paul. L 10. 4. 
3 PSOAi. 10.4. 


3 Strabo, xtli. pL 083. 
« Ibid i. 10. 3. 
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called the plain of Corus, in western Phrygia ^ — a name 
which now conveys no information to us — in which 
Lysimachus was defeated, and slain by a man of He- 
raclea named Malacon. ^ According to some accounts, 
his corpse, which lay for many days neglected, and only 
guarded by his faithful dog from the wolves and vultures, 
was found and interred by Thorax, a Pharsalian. Ac- 
cording to others, his sen Alexander obtained permis- 
sion, not without some opposition on the part of Ly- 
sandra, to convey it to the Thracian Chersonesus, where 
the inhabitants of Lysimachia received it with the 
honours due to the founder of their city, and deposited 
it in their principal temple, to which they gave the name 
of the Lysimacheum.'^ 

There had scarcely been a moment, since Alexander's 
death, when it appeared more likely that all the pro- 
vinces of his empire might fall into a single hand, than 
after this event. Seleucus might safely calculate that 
the whole kingdom of Lysimachus would submit to him 
without resistance, except such as might be made by 
private adventurers, at insulated points. So it seems to 
have been after the decisive battle that Theodotus, the 
governor of Sardis, refused to surrender the citadel, which 
contained a considerable treasure. But when Seleucus 
had set a price of 100 talents on his head, distrusting 
the fidelity of his troops, lie opened the gates to the 
conqueror.*^ Ceraunus likewise threw himself on the 
generosity of Seleucus, who not only received him With 
kindness, as the son of his old friend, but promised to 
restore him to the throne, his birth-right, of which he 
had been deprived by his father s unjust partiality.^ It 
was an opportunity for interference which might kindle 
a civil war in Egypt, and make the ally of the success- 

1 Appian* Syr. 62. *Memnon, u.s. 

3 Ap^an, Syr. 64. Fauianiai (i. 10. 5.) describes the tomb as situate be. 
tween Cardia and Pactya. The fidelity of the dog was celebrated enough 
to serve as an illustration to Plutarch. Reip. ger. prec. c. S8. 

4 Polyien. iv. 9. 4. Droysen believes that this occurred before the defeat 
of Lysimachus. But a strong presumption to the contrary seems to be 
raised by the presence of Arslnce at Ephesus (Polyen. vili. 57.) at the time 
of her husband's death. 

s Meinnon, p. 226. b. Appian. Syr. 62. 
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All claimant the real master of the kingdom. He so 
little anticipated any resistance in the European domi- 
nions of Lysimachus^ that^ without any apparent neces- 
sity^ he suffered more than six months to elapse after 
the battle^ before he proceeded to take possession of 
them. It is said to have been his intention to resign all 
the Asiatic provinces to Antiochus‘^, and to end his 
days in Macedonia. But a different destiny awaited 
him. 

If Ptolemy Ceraunus consented to murder Agathocles^ 
it was not, as the event clearly proves^ with a view to 
promote the interest of his sister and her children. It 
is probable, that before the death of Lysimachus, he had 
already conceived the ambitious project which he after- 
wards executed, and that he looked upon Agathocles as 
the only formidable obstacle between himself and the 
throne. He would not perhaps have suffered the old 
king to stand much longer in his way. As he was ut- 
terly insensible to all restraints of piety, honour, and 
gratitude, the victory of Seleucus would not have changed 
his design, and might seem, in some respects, to open a 
fairer prospect of success, as it was now an invader, not 
the rightful sovereign, whom he had to supplant. The 
reckless daring, from which he derived his surname, was 
in him coupled with an equal measure of cunning and 
forethought ; and, bold as the stroke was by which he 
hoped to win the crown, he seems to have taken all the 
precautions prudence could suggest to guard against mis- 
carriage. He had probably a strong party of adherents 
in Thrace, with whom he concerted his measures, and 
perhaps had even gained some of the officers of Seleucus, 
among whom there might be several to whom the pro- 
posed change in the residence of the court was not 
acceptable. 

Seleucus having transported his army across the 
Hdlespont, marched toward Lysimachia. On the road, 

I Justin. XTil. S. Post mensei admodum leptcm. 

* Memnon ap. Phot. p. 226. a. Faiuaniat (L la S.) describes the inten- 
tion as executed. 
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not far it seems from the city, was^ an ancient altar, 
erected, according to the traditiops of the country, either 
by the Argonauts, or by the heroes who besieged Troy, 
and, from whichever origin, named Argos. It was a 
name — as was at least afterwards gener^y believed, — 
of ill omen to Seleucus, who is said to have been warned 
by an oracle to beware of Argos. But the altar attracted 
his notice by its size and conspicuous position, and he 
stopped to examit|e it, and to learn its history. While 
he was listening to the tale of the antiquarians, he 
received a mortal wound in the back from Ptolemjp 
Ceraunus who immediately mounted a horse, and rode 
to Lysimachia. Here he was welcomed as the avenger 
of Lysimachus, and immediately assumed the diadem 
as his successor, and returned with a brilliant escort to 
the camp.'^ It does not appear that he had collected 
any military force ; we rather find intimations that he 
needed no such protection. Yet it is certainly some- 
what surprising, that the man who had just basely 
assassinated a great and revered monarch at the head of 
his victorious army, should have ventured to present 
himself to the troops whom he had so deprived of their 
leader. The result however was, tliat he was received, 
if not with favour, at least without any determined 
resistance, and was proclaimed king by the army of 
Seleucus. One account mentions that it yielded to 
necessity, the nature of which is not explained^ : an- 
other, that the acquiescence of the soldiers was purchased 
by the permission which they received to plunder the 
royal treasure.^ Each seems to imply that the loyalty 
which was so easily overpowered was not very ardent. 
But if a considerable portion of the troops had originally 
belonged to the army of Lysimachus, and had been 
compelled to follow the conqueror, the transaction would 
be quite intelligible. 

The assassin found himself in possession of a power- 

> Appian, Syr. 63. * MirA Memnon, p. SS6. b. 

3 Memnon, u. i. ^Poua. i. 16. S. 
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ful army^ a, conftderable nui^r of elephai^s^ and a 
fleet wblcli included a aquadron of vessels of extraordi- 
nary bulk from Heraclea. The European dominions of 
Lysimachus^ north of Macedonia^" submitted to him 
without an attempt at resistance ; and the state of affairs 
in other quarters was singularly favourable to the 
measures which he took for the security of his throne* 
Antiochus would have been urged bo|h by his interests 
and his feelings to avenge his fathet^ murder ; but he 
was fully occupied with the defence df his vast inherit- 

f ice against a variety of other enemies.^ The king of 
gypt was easily persuaded to let his brother enjoy a 
distant kingdom^ on the condition which he proposed 
of resigning his claims to the Egyptian crown. Pyrshus 
would have been his most formidable rival. But just 
at this juncture his ambition was engrossed by the pros- 
pect of conquest in the west, and he was only anxious 
to obtain a reinforcement for his Italian expedition, and 
to provide for the safety of his hereditary dominions 
during his absence. Ceraunus won him by the offer of 
both these advantages. He placed 5000 foot, 4000 
horse, and 50 elephants, at his disposal nominally for a 
term of two years ; and having induced him to accept 
his daughter’s hand as a pledge of his good faith, took 
Epirus under his protection.^" And thus he was enabled 
to defy the hostility of a fourth rival, whom he could 
neither soothe nor bribe. Antigonus was no longer a 
potentate ; but he was still master of some strong places 
in Greece, and of a fleet ; and the lower the ebb of his 
fortune, the more eager he was to seize the opportunity, 
which seemed to be offered by the recent revolution, of 
recovering the throne of Macedonia. He was forced 
indeed to consign a part of his navy to Pyrrhus, as the 
price of his neutrality. But he felt himself strong 
enough, with the remainder, to venture on an expedi- 
tion against Ceraunus, whom he hoped to find unpre- 

J Memnon, p.827. a. 'Avn'dxtf u’ »«« owd* 

ri0VCf SjuMt 
a JuHtiii, zvii. 2. 
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pared, jf he Thracian Jjtet however Ihet him before he 
could efthct a landing on the'H!oast4>f Macedonia, and 
chiefly through the overpowering size of the Heraclean 
vessels, or the skill of their seamen, gained a decisive vic- 
tory, and compelled him to retire to Boeotia. During his 
absence events had occurred in Greece, which rendered 
his position less secure and commanding, than it had 
previously been there. Sparta had made an effort to 
engage all the pril^ipal states of Greece in a confederacy 
for the maintenance of their freedom. The undertaking 
was notoriously directed against the power of Antigonuaf^ 
though its first avowed object was apparently but very 
remotely connected with its real aim. An expedition 
iK^as sent under the command of king Areus against the 
.Xtolians, who were in dliance with Antigonus, and 
were also in possession of the sacred land of Cirrha. 
Areus however was surprised, while he was ravaging 
their fields, by a small band of iStolians, and put to 
flight with great loss. This defeat seems to have put 
an end to the Spartan project of a general union among 
the Greeks ; but it did not prevent Sparta herself from 
prosecuting hostilities against Antigonus, whose garrison 
was, it seems, not long after dislodged from Troezen by 
a Spartan force under Tleonymus, the uncle of Areus. 
But the most important result of the movements which 
followed the death of Seleucus, was the foundation of 
the Achfcan League, to which we^ shall return in the 
next chapter. 

Macedonia submitted without resistance to the con- 
queror, as soon as he< appeared there and Antiochus 
no longer hesitated to conclude a treaty of peace with 
the successful usurper.^ He was now near the summit 
of his fortune ; only one stroke was wanting to All up 
the mea§ure of his prosperity and his crimes. So long 
as Arsitioe remained in possession of Cassandrea, with 
her children, whose title to the crown was at least more 
legitimate than his own, he could not feel perfectly 
secure. Yet he did not venture on an open attack: 

1 Memnon, p.826. b. * Jiutin, xxlv. 1. 

VOL. VIII. E 
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for he was less ahxious to make himself master of the 
place^ important as it was^ than of the persons it con- 
tainedy who might have eluded his grasp, if he had 
attempted to reduce it by force. He therefore resolved 
to compass his object by treachery ; though to gain the 
confidence of Arsinoe, whose accomplice he had been, 
who both knew him, and was herself a stranger to all 
scruples of conscience, honour, and humanity, was ap- 
parently as hopeless a project as he had ever yet form^. 
He was able however to interest bfer ambition, and 
perhaps her vanity, in opposition to her sober judgment 
and natural suspicions. He invited her to share his 
throne, and held out a prospect of a more remote suc- 
cession for her children, to whom in the meanwhile he 
would be as a guardianif^d he requested her to send 
one of her friends to receive such assurances as she 
might desire of his sincerity. It was no doubt with 
tormenting misgivings and forebocUngs, that she con- 
sented to treat with him ; but the‘ fear of provoking 
him by the appearance of distrust, combined with her 
wishes and hopes, prevailed, and she commissioned a 
minister, named Chlodion, to witness the ratification of 
his offers and professions. To lum Ptolemy eagerly ex- 
hibited whatever sanctions th^most holy places, the 
most solemn rites, and the most awful forms of adju- 
ration, could be supposed by superstitious minds to en- 
hance the obligation of an oatli. Arsinoe could no longer 
decline an interview with her brother; and her fears 
were so far quieted by his language and demeanour that 
notwithstanding the warnings of her eldest son, Ptole- 
maus, she finally consented to the marriage. The nup- 
tials were celebrated with royal magnificence ; and when 
she had been crowned, and saluted as queen, in the 
presence of the army, all her remaining dou^ were 
silenced, and she seemed only anxious to atone for her 
past mistrust by proofs of unreserved confidence. She 
invited her husband to take possession of Cassandrea, 
and made preparations to receive him with every sign 
of festive welcome. Her two younger sons, Lysimachus 
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and Philip, came out with chaplets on their heads, to 
meet him. The eldest, after having ineffectually warned 
his mother, fled, it appears, to the king of the Dardanians. 
Ceraunua loaded the boys with caresses, until his troops 
had entered the gate, and then gave orders to seize the 
citadel, and to put his two nephews, the elder of whom 
was but sixteen, to death. They were massacred in 
their mother's arms ; and she was not even permitted 
to bury them. She herself— neglected ra^er than 
spared — was dragged, it is said, out of the city, but 
was suffered to retire, with two attendants, to Samo- 
thrace.^ She was yet destined to share the throne of 
Egypt with her younger brother Philadelphus.^ 

Ceraunua did not enjoy ^ fruit of all these crimes 
much longer than a year iff^a half, during which he 
had to defend his dominions against the Dardanian 
king, who had given shelter to the son of Lysimachus.^ 
He was then depq^ed at once of his kingdom and his 
life by a sudden calamity, which the ancients, with a 
right feeling, regarded as a stroke of Divine vengeance ; 
the rather, as he seemed to have exposed himself to his 
fate, with an infatuation which might well be considered 
as judicial, though it wm a natural result of the success 
which had attended nim in so many criminal enter, 
prises. The irruption of the Gauls, which produced 
this, and other momentous changes in the affairs both 
of Macedonia and of Greece, might indeed have been 
anticipated, vnthout any uncommon reach of sagacity, 
by any one whose political horizon was not bounded by 
the limits of civilised society in the West. For it 
appears that Celtic tribes had been long in possession 
of the countries on the eastern side of the Adriatic, 

1 Protraela, Justin, xxIt. 3. Memnom (!> c.)t ttv fimnkUmi 

9 Paul. 1. 7. 1. As her son Lysimachui was sixteen when he was mur- 
dered by Ceraunus, she must have pesiessed, with her Sendish character, 
some singular faacination, independent of uersonal attractions. Droysen 
(ii. 0.341.) imagines political motives -.the claims of Arilnoe on the 
Asiatic cities which she had iMt-. which seem quite inadequate to the 

“ftt” ^'og. Pomp. xxiv. Bclium quod Ptoiemaeus Ceraunus in 
Macedonia cum Monio (Monumio) Illyrio. et Ptolemso Lysimacbl filio 
habuit. 

E S 
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from whidi the invaders issued^ and had been engaged 
in continual warfare with their neighbours^ which kept 
them as averse as they had ever been from habits of 
peaceful industry^ and as impatient of any fixed abode. 
Their presence in regions not very remote from Mace, 
donia had been announced by the embassy which Alex- 
ander had received on the ^nks of the Danube ; and 
their movements^ though scarcely heard of beyond their 
immediate vicinity^ were probably felt as far as the 
shores of the iBgcan^ through their infiuence on the 
Thracian wars of Lysimachus. But they were too far 
out of sight to attract notice in the Hellenic world ; 
and the storm burst upon it not the less suddenly be- 
cause it had been long gathering. The immediate 
occasion of this movement, or the causes which re- 
moved the hinderances that had hitherto prevented it, 
lie beyond the reach of history. Ceraunus himself 
first received warning of his danger ^rom the king of 
the Dardanians who, though he had been but a short 
time before at war with him, regarded it as so pressing, 
and so threatening to his own safety, that he at the 
same time offered him a body of 20,000 auxiliaries. 
In the blindness of ignorance,^r the confidence of 
prosperous wickedness, Ceraunus disdainfully rejected 
this offer, treating it as degrading to the honour of his 
kingdom, to suppose that Macedonia could need the 
protection of the Dardanians against such an enemy. ^ It 
was not long before he received more direct intimation 
of the approach of the Celts, from an embassy which 
they sent to him with proposals for peace, if he was 

^ From a liivcr tctradrachma bearing the aupencription MONOTNIOT 
... 2IAE12, and ^arcntly not much later than the age of Alexander, 
coupled with the fact, that a Monunius was king of the Dardanians in the 
period of the war with Perseus (Livy, xliv. 30. compared with Polybius, 
xxix. 6.), and that the same name occurs on a coin of Dyrrhachium 
(BAZIAEA: MONOTNIOT ATFPA), Droysen {,Zimmermann*a ZeiU 
18S6, No. IM.) has, with his usual sagacity, shown a degree of 
probability nearly amounting to certainty, that this king of the Dardanians 
was the Monunius of these coins, and that his name ought to besubsti. 
tuted for Momo and In the Prologues to I'rogus, xxiv. xxv 

^ Justin, xxiv. 4. Droysen however (u. s.) thinks that th» conduct of 
Ceraunus may be better explained by hU just distrust of a prince who had 
ao lately been his enemy. 
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willing to purchase it by tribute. Their object, it 
appears, was not so much conquest as plunder; and 
they would have been content to drain the Macedonian 
treasury without a blow. Cerauiius attributed their 
overtures to fear, and replied by an arrogant message, 
bidding them, if they wished for peace, send him 
their chiefs as hostages, and lay down their arms. This 
language would have been not unworthy of a high- 
spirited prince, resolved to risk all for liberty and 
honour, if he had been better Acquainted with the force 
which he defied, and had not so rashly neglected the 
means of defence which the friendship of the Dar- 
danian king would have enabled him to command. As 
it was, it only served to quicken the steps of the in- 
vaders, who, threatening that he should soon learn 
whether their offer of peace more concerned their safety 
or his own, advanced without delay, and in the course of 
a few days began to pour into Macedonia. We have little 
information either as to his preparations or his move- 
ments, beside the simple fact that he met them in the 
held. It seems that, though greatly outnumbered, 
he engaged prematurely, against the advice of his 
friends, before he h|d collected all his forces.^ He 
probably relied on the strength of the phalanx, and 
the show of his elephants ; but found these advantages 
more than counterbalanced by that which the Celts 
derived from the impetuosity of their onset, and the 
strangeness of their aspect and mode of fighting. He 
was defeated, and having been thrown by the elephant 
on which he rode, fell into the enemy’s hands, and was 
presently despatched ; according to one of the more 
authentic accounts, tom to pieces, as if in a contest 
among the captors for the ornaments of his person.^ 
His head was struck off, and carried about the field on 
the point of a lance, to heighten the consternation of 
his army, which is said to have been so completely 

i Blodorui, xxil 

s Memnon, p.SSa b. AtMWmgmxWf rwv r«X«r£ip. CSp ykf 
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routed, that almost all were slain or taken.^ (b.o. 
280 -) 2 

After this blow the open country was at the mercy 
of conquerors, who ravaged and plundered it as far 
as the larders of Thessaly ; and a detachment made a 
devastating inroad into the vale of the Peneus. But 
t^ey wanted skill and patience for the siege of fortified 
places, so that the Macedonians were secure within the 
walls of their cities, and gradually regained courage. 
The reins of government were successively seized by 
Meleager, the brother of Ceraunus, who held them only 
two months, and by Antipater, a nephew of Cassander, 
who seems’ to have dethroned his predecessor, but did 
not retain possession for more than forty-five days.^ 
i^ow his reign was terminated does not appear; but 
we axe informed that there were many competitors for 
the throne among the noble families^, whose contests 
must have aggravated the general confusion and dig- 
ress. A man at length appeared who showed himself 
capable of command, yet m^erate in his ambition : a 
nobleiSian named Sosthenes.^ He collected a body of 
troops, and obtained some advantages over the enemy, 
who probably believed themselve^ secure from all fvix^ 
ther attempts at resistance. And this check seems, to 
have induced them to withdraw the sooner from the 
country, where there was now perhaps but little left to 
tempt their cupidity. Sosthenes was saluted king by 
his army ; but he declined the tide which he had so 
well earned, and only desired his soldiers to swear obe- 
dience to him as their general. 

The Celts returned, it would seem, to the country 
from which they had set out on their expedition. But 
litde reliance can be placed on the accounts which have 
reached us of any transactions that passed at the bac^ 

^ Juftln, sxiv. ft. 

9 In the fifth month of 01. 125. 1. (Porphyr. ap. Eus. Arm. p.SSO.) 

3 Porphyr. ap. Euaeb. Ann. i. 330. 

* Juitin, xxW. 5. Multis nobUUntt regnum Macedonia tfjBItcianiibm, 

* Umude MaeedonktiprincipibutfXampt^** 
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of the theatre of war^ which were probably but very 
imperfectly known in Greece at the time. So* it, is 
difficult to say what degree of truth there may be in 
the statement^ that the Celts at, the ^ut^ divid^ their 
force into three bodies^ one of which,' under .the. cpm- 
mand of .,a chief named Belgius or Bolgius, wias des* 
tined for the invasion of Macedonia i the secbpd, under 
Brennus, directed against Peonia; and the*^ thir^ under 
Gerethrius, against Thrace an4, ^e Trihalliaiis., For 
the same account represents BnSlinus as at home when 
Belgius returned from his Macedonian expedition, and 
as exerting all his influence and address to render his 
countrymen dissatisfied with the conduct Bplgius, 
and to Obtain the command of a powerful armyf which 
he undertook to bring back laden with the spoils idi£ 
Greece, which he described as of inestimable valiie.^ 
This object at least he accomplished; and the force 
which he led was estimated at 150,000 foot, and about 
20,000 cfivalry, with the addition of two mounted fol« 
lowers to each cavalier. A chief named Acichorius i» 
sometimes described as his colleague, but seems ji^have 
held only a subordinate rank. It is in DardanW that 
fail host first appears in motion ; and here a quarrel is 
said to have taken place among the commanders, which 
indeed two of them, Leonorius and Lutatius, to sepa- 
rate from Brennus, and to lead the troops under their 
orders, a body of 20,000 men, into Thrace^, where 
they wiU sooUft again engage our attention. Brennus 
pursued his march into Macedonia, and began to ravage 
the country, which could have recovered but little from 
the effects of the preceding invasion. Sosthenes ven- 
tured to take the field agiunst him ; but he seems to 
have miscalculated his strength. The Macedonians 
were totally defeated, and forded to seek shelter behind 
their ramparts ; and Brennus continued to waste and 
spoil without resistance, until he thought it time to 

* lAvj, nxvUi. IS. 

B 4 # 


> Fauli z. IS. 8. 



^l^ected.to 

||w'Kva|g^wl|fch bis committfidin 
"thesiai^^ ^ar|;|edF the Qrf^'ks afreeb 

WliQr (Uras iibw appr<»ching;^,Jt was nor lb* 
^Idriodk fubjfet{on that they had to expji^t as, t^e dltigjril' 
of Tielorj^ but death or miseries £ut,< mojNfl 
^eadfll. Abc<Krdingly^ on this occasion we find sqinQ 
of wavermg^ the J^kewai^ness, ^KiM^ 
whi^ tarnished the'^ry of their aifwtob^'^n 
Persian war. All private interests and feelings wes^ 
absorbed by the urgency and fearfulness of the comtqbn 
'dangqb ^fOn the o^er hand^ die preparations 
meeting Hie invader were confine^ to the sta^ north 
the Isthmus^ though it appears that the M&senians 
w^uld have taken a part in the struggle, if the Spartans 
hkdr consented to grant them a truce. ^ As the @elts 
had no fleet, the Peloponnesians, it is said, belieyied 
^hat they should be sufficiently secured by a w^ across 
4he Isthmus.^ It must however be remembmd that 
Pelogtt^nesus was almost entirely in the possession, or 
undCT^e influence of Antigonus, who was no doubt 
only concerned to husband his resources as mudbuJI^f 
possible. He was induced indeed, apparently 
instance of the Athenians, to send a body of 500 nSen . 
under the command of Aristodemus, to their aid, per- ^ 
haps only following the example of Aniiochus, who 
%ent precisely the same number uni||hr Telesarchus. 
One can hardly attribute any better motive to either. 


1 So Juatin, xxiv. 6.. and thli, aa the account leaat glotioui to the 
Greeks, la the moat credible. That of Poiphyry in Euseb. (u. i.) repreaenta, ( 
Soathenea aa expelling Brennua. But thia ia no reaaon for referring it to if 
later period with Fiathe (ii. p. 80.), who, with atill less probability, and 
without aaalgnlng any reaaon, tranafera the quarrel mentioned by 14 ^ 7 ^ 
(xxxviii. 16L), from the beginning to the end of the expedition of Brcn p^ ^* 
That Soathenea waa not only defeated, but alain, aa ia atated by W. 
Schmidt (Dai Olbiaeke PiepMtma, Hkein. Mui. Iv. 4. p.576.), la probaCfc 
enough, but ia not related, aa far aa 1 know, by any of the ancienta. 1 take 
thia opt)ortunlty of observing, that this essay of Schmidt'a is extremely 
valuable, not only aa a moat important contribution to the history of the 
Celtic migrationa, but aa containing at once an exposition and illustration 
of sound principles of htatorlcal criticism. 

» Paua. iv. dTs. ■ » Ibid. vli. 6. 7. 



1^ ^ d]^n6b' 

^lan^ie'^iirWtO fia^^ ippearincei., ^ 

,«fa8d fikken place ia the state , 

jiii^ st^n^y pr^ 

piH^ottB' m "which llift"nortlier% stiittf ^tnbutal' to^ 
^'Yolrce raised for meir common d^aii^'^ 

' idrtifahed ^ 10^d|00 heavy-armed fooy 
Fhe^tite many cavalry^ and 3000 ;^hl 

easterly. Locrians 700 ^)ot^ and Megara^CHTfoot: Bitl 
' the m^ngent^ hicludi^ both iShrse and#oot/ 

hfejtvyt^hd nght armed^ was^at of ^he iBtolians* 
Athens could only bring 1000 heavy-armed, and 500 ca- 
vahy into the field ; but aU the galleys fit for service — 
th&'uumber is not stated, — were sent to take thMri^tion 
ihlhe k&lian gulp^to support the operations of tl^ 
army. Old recollections, which in the presence of siijim 
a danger would have more than ordinary influem^i^ 
seem' to have induced the allies to assign ^e suprm& 
command to the Athenian general, Callippus.^ 

It was resolved to defend every tenable position inj 
frb^t Sf>f Thermopyl®, where the army was assembled, 
and as soon as it was ascertained that the Celti^^ost 
had reached the foot of mount Othrys, a thousand light 
Imptry and a body of cavalry were detached to guard 
thcf j|)«Bsage of the Spercheius, and, having destroyed 
the bridges, encamped on the right bank. Brennus 
however was not deficient in military skill. He sent a 
division of 10,(^ men, selecting ^e tallest and the^ 
most expert swfinmers, to cross the river in the night 
at the lower part where it sprestd over a marsh. The 
Greeks, when they leanit that the enemy had effected 
the passage, retreated to their camp, and Brennus or- 
'^pred the inhabitants of the country to repair the 
lodges, a task which they willingly performed, to be 
Tilled the sooner from the presence of the invader. 
I^_wen pushed forward without delay against Heraclea, 
which had now become an ^tolian city, having been 
compelled the year before to join the ^tolian league. 
The iBtolians defended it as their ^wn, and easily 
> ]ay,x.s& 
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repuk^ the unskilful assailants^ though they could not 
protect the fields from plunder and havock : nor was 
the place of sufficient importance to divert Brennus 
from his main olject^ even if he had seen a fairer pro* 
apect of success. He was eager to dislodge the Greeks 
from ^Thermbpylfe, and it seems advanced as con* 
fld^tly as Xertes had done to the attack. The onset 
Of the Celts wai probably more furious than that of the 
Pers&ns had been, and perhaps not less, orderly/'* But 
the lumbers of the combatants were now more nearly 
equal, and the changes which had taken place in t]|e 
nature of the ground on which they fought operated in 
favour of the Greeks, for the Athenians were able; to 
.bring their galleys so near to the fkfbne of action, as to 
gap the enemy with their missiles, and thus at least 
co^ibuted very materially to the victory of their 
cbwtrymen, even if the report that they likewise dis- 
tinguished themselves by their valour above all the other 
"Greeks on shore, is to be set down to the partiality of 
the author from whom we have received it.^ The 
assaPInts were at length forced to retreat with great 
loss: as many were trodden under foot by one another 
or sank in the morass, as were slain by the enemy.- .Of 
the Greeks forty only are said to have fallen. , Tlw 
Celts, whether from pride or carelessness, neither sought, 
permission, nor made any attempt to bury their dead. 

Brennus allowed six days to pass without any move- 
ment. On the seventh he sent a detaftment to explore 
the steep and narrow road which led through the gorge 
of the Asopus, near the ruins of Trachis, across mount 
(Eta. A secondary object was to gratify his troops 
with the plunder of a temple of Athene, which sto^ 
on a height above the^ pass. But the Celts found it 
guarded by a body of Greeks, under Che command of 
Telesarchus, and were repulsed, though the Syrian ge- 

1 Molt probably Tlmsua, ai Schmidt hai ibown In hii interwtlng emav. 
JDa Foniibus vetetwn avctonm in enarrandii etpedUitmitnu a Oallii in 
Maeedoniam atque Grtedam nuceptU. Droyian if Inclined to suppoie it 
may rather have been Democharei. But see Schmidt in ZSmmermann't 
24ticSri^,18S7,lii.9^96. 
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neral fell in the combat. The leading ofScen of the 
Celtic army now began themaelves to despond about 
the issue of the expedition. Breunua resolved to at- 
tempt a diversion, which, if successful, would at the 
same time give employment to a part of his own forces, 
and weaken the enemy. He order^ a ^ division of 
40,000 men, under the command of Combutis aid 
Orestorius, to recross the Spercheius, and ascending the 
valley to .make an inroad into dBtolia. Jle hoped that 
the JBtoHans, who formed so mlih a part of the a]J[ied 
aimy, would withdraw to the defence of their own 
country. His plan was faithfully executed, and proved 
completely successful. The invaders made themselves 
masters of Callium^^Hhe town nearest to the eastern 
border of ^tolia, and committed the most horrib^ 
atrocities on the defenceless population, not perhara 
more to indulge the instincts of savage nature, or m 
revenge for their recent defeats, than in compliance 
with the instructions they had received, and with a 
view to strike terror into the ^tolians, and to call those 
of them who were encamped at Thermopyls tor^the 
protection of their homes. This indeed was the im- 
mediate effect of their barbarity: but they had not 
fbreseen how the remoter consequences would affect 
their own safety. When they had exterminated the 
inhabitants and had set fire to the town, they began to 
retreat with their booty : but they found the road, itself 
mountainous an^^fHcult, beset with enemies burning 
for revenge. When the tidings of ipe destruction of 
Gallium reached Thermopylie, the iBtolians quitted 
the camp in a body and hastened homeward ; but the 
whole mass of the ^tolian population, including even 
the women, had also risen in arms and poured in upon 
the retreating invaders ; and they had b^n joined by a 
body of heavy-armed Achoeans, from Patrw.^ The 

1 Paiuan, vil. 18. 6. But Lucas (Oeber Po^ut DanteUimg dei Aelo^ 
litchen Bundes) seems clearly to be misUken. when (p. 71.) he su^ioses 
that the disasters mentioned by Pausanias, which compelled the greater 
part of the population to abandon Patrsr, befel it in this war. If that had 
been the case, it would never havelbeen a member of ijlib Aehman League. 
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Celts fought with their usual fury^ and by their supe- 
riority of numbers bore down every obstacle opposed to 
them in close combat ; but they suffered so much from 
^the showers of missiles^ to which their flanks were 
continually exposed in the defiles^ that not half of them 
was believed to have reached the camp. 

In the meanwhile however the path across the 
highest ridge of Callidromus^ by which the Persians 
had been 1^ (p the destruction of Leonidas^ had been 
bet^yed to Brennus by the people of Heraclea and the 
jEnianians^ whose territory it traversed, who were so 
impatient to be delivered from the evils inflicted on 
them by the neighbourhood of the barbarian army, that 
they scrupled not to purchase a tonporary and partial 
relief at the expence of the rest of Greece. And it even 
appears, as will be seen a little farther on, that a number 
or JEnianian and Thessalian adventurers associated 
themselves with the invaders. Brennus accepted their 
proffered guidance with joy, and leaving Acichorius 
with the main body, put himself at the he^ of 40,000 
of his best troops for the passage of the mountain.^ 
A body of Phocians had been posted, as in the Persian 
war, to guard the descent on the opposite side ; but a 
mist concealed the approach of the Celts, so that they 
had all the advantage of a sudden attack. The Pho- 
cians nevertheless made a gallant resistance, but were 
at length forced to give way, and hastened forward to 
apprise their allies of the impending danger. The 
warning came in ^me to afford them an opportunity of 
escape ; for, to have attempted resistance, would have 
been but a useless sacriflce of the strength and hopes 

In the expedition against the Celts it does not appear to have suflfbred any 
material loss, but was enriched with considerable booty. (Paus. vii. 20. 6.) 

> Whether Brennus is a pr6per name, or, according to the prevailing 

S inlon, the Cymric appellative brenhin, king, may admit of a doubt (see 
e note In Arnold’s History of Rome, t. p. 524.). But that Brennus and 
Acichorius are one and the same person, as is maintained by Schmidt (De 
Font p. 49.) and Droysen, must be denied, until some better reasons ap^r 
than any which have yet been produced, to show that all the details of the 
narrative in which Brennus and Acichorius are represented as distinct 
persons must be r^ected. Diefenbach {CeUtca, li. p. 275.) suggests, that 
Cichorius, or Acichorlui, may have been the proper name of the chief 
odledBdglus. . 
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of Greece. They found refuge on boatd the Athenian 
galleys^ and as they were landed dispersed to their 
homes. 

Brennusj according to one statement^ pursued his 
march^ eager for the spoil of Delphi^ without waiting 
for Acichorius^ whom he had ordered to follow him, as 
soon as the pass was clear. But, as we find that &e 
force with which he attacked Delphi consisted of 65,000 
men^, it seems that there must have beeit some farther 
concert between the two chiefs, and it is not impro- 
bable that, after Brennus had received a reinforcement, 
they agreed to take difierent lines of march, and to 
meet at Delphi ; a plan which secured a more abundant 
supply of provisions,'* and held out the prospect of 
richer booty. But Brennus arrived first ; the progress 
of A cichorius was retarded by the persevering vengeance 
of the iEtolians, who hung upon his rear, cutting off 
the stragglers, and seizing every opportunity of impe- 
diment and annoyance. The force assembled for the 
defence of Delphi, composed chiefly of Phocians, Lo- 
crians, and ^tolians, did not, after it had received'^ its 
last accessions, exceed 4000 men. The accounts re- 
maining to us of the events which ensued, are as full 
of wonders as the description given by Herodotus of 
the disasters which hefel the Persians on the same 
ground, and the prodigies said to have happened on 
both occasions are so similar, that the later report 
might seem a mere* repetition of the earlier one. We 
are informed that the oracle was consulted, and declared 
that the god would protect his sanctuary ; and that the 
promise was fulfilled by an earthquake‘s, which rent the 
rocks, and brought down huge masses on the heads of 
the assailants, by a tempest, in .which many of them 
were consumed by the lightning, and by the appearance 
of celestial warriors who fought against them. But 
this is no proof that these marvellous incidents of the 

1 Justin, xxiv. 7* 

3 According to Pauianiai, x. 23. 1., exacUj co-extenilve with the gnund 
eocupied by the Celta^ 
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later story are^erely fictions borrowed by the author 
to embellish his narrative. No doubt a great change 
had taken place in the heart and mind of the nation 
since the Persian war. The people had become some- 
what less credulous^ and less disposed to expect a su- 
pernatural interposition on any occasion. The scenes 
of the Sacred War had also tended to weaken the ancient 
reverence for the oracle and the temple^ which had 
been so openly and repeatedly profaned with impunity. 
But Delphi was still commonly regarded as holy ground^ 
and as favoured at times with a Divine presence. The 
remembrance of the local traditions would be forcibly 
awakened in the little band which had devoted itself to 
the defence of the'temple^ while it awaited the enemy’s 
approach^ and might readily suggest the hope cf Divine 
assistance ; and the guardians of the oracle would not 
neglect any of the pious arts which had been practised 
on the like occasions by their predecessors^ to cherish 
and direct the enthusiasm of their champions. We 
may therefore easily account for the rise of a genuine 
popular legend on the subject^ 

Be this as it may, the supernatural element of the 
story has not so disfigured it, as wholly to conceal the 
real course and connection of the events. It seems 
that Brennus, when he arrived in the valley of the 
Pleistus, was advised by his Greek guides^ to proceed 
without delay to the attack of Delphi. But either 
because he thought that his troops needed refreshment, 
or because he was unable to restrain them, he per- 
mitted them first to gorge themselves with the plunder 
of the farms and hamlets, where large stores of corn 
and wine had, it is said, been purposely left. In the 

1 On the tenacity of popular belief among the Greeks, one may refler with 
pleeiure to an Essay of G. W. Nitzsch, Die HeUensageder GriecAeti nach 
ihrer natiowUen Geltung, 

* Justin, xxiv. ?• Einanus et Thessalorus duces qui se ad praede societa- 
tem Junxerant Schom ( Geschichte Grieehenlaeids, p. S5.) restores the true 
reading by a nappy conjecture : JEnUnum et Thessalorum : which Is ren- 
dered nearly certain by the reading ASuianus in one MS. Thus we And 
the Thessalians acting the same part as in the expedition of Xerxes (He- 
rodot. viii. 31.) : and it seems by no means improbable, that they were ani- 
mated by a similar motive of hereditary enmity toward the Fhooians. 
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meanwhile^ the approaches of the city were fortified^ 
and preparations made to take the utmost advantage of 
all the means of resistance afforded by the nature of 
the ground. When the Celts advanced to the assault, 
they were perhaps stupified and bewildered by their 
recent excesses, so as to be more ilian usually suscep- 
tible of superstitious terrors. Brennus, we are told, 
endeavoured to stimulate their rapacity, by the assertion 
that the gilded statues which they saw gleamiifg from 
the terraces of Delphi, were of solid gold.^ It may be 
doubted whether he himself was aware of the loss 
which the treasury had suffered in the Phocic war. 
The assailants, who in general were easily deterred by 
slight obstacle in such operationsf were repulsed and 
^sheartened. Fragments of rock rolled down from 
the top of the cliffs, contributed to their defeat and 
consternation. A sudden change of weather to frost 
and snow, and the effects of surfeit followed by scarcity, 
and by disease arising out of both, began to thin their 
ranks, and determined Brennus to abandon the hope- 
less enterprise. The order for retieat was to the Greeks 
a signal for a series of attacks, with which they con- 
tinued to harass the enemy as far as the camp at Ther- 
mopylfle, where a division had been left to guard the 
booty. The junction with Acichorius, which seems to 
have taken place soon after the retreat began, only 
served to increase the confusion and to retard the march 
of the Celts, while the numbers and the confidence of 
the Greeks were growing from day to day. Brennus, 
who had been wounded before Delphi, is said to have 
destroyed himself to escape the resentment of his coun- 
trymen^ ; and Acichorius, who succeeded to the com- 
mand, to have put his sick and wounded to death and 
to have abandoned his baggage to secure his retreat. No 
estimate can be safely formed of the amount of the loss 
sustained by the Celts in their passage through Greece 

1 JuiiUn, xziv. 7. 

> Paua. X. sa 12.; Juitin. xxiv. 8., cum dolorea Tulnerum feria non 
poaaet 

3 Dlodoru^ zxU. 
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and Maoedonlftl# Bill ^ aaal^tion^ with which some 
of our authora round tdiy that they were cut ofF to 
a i^an^ .is a patriotic" exag^||ration^ almost as gross as 
the ficdona with whi<^ .th^lr^nian historians^ to save 
the national honour^ disguised the issue of the ^Itic 
expedition against Rome. We are informed that one 
part of the host of Brennus^ commanded by a chief 
named Bathanatius reached the hanks of the Danube, 
^ near its confluence with the Save while another, 
.mnder Comontorius, was strong enough to effect a set- 
tlement, and to establish an independent kingdom, with 
a capital named Tyle, in the maritime part of Thrace.^ 
And it is probable that the bands of Celtic adventurers, 
whom we shall find«a few years later in Macedonia and 
Epirus, and in the pay of Greek princes, were a rem* 
nant of the same body.^ 

The most important immediate effect produced on 
Greece by the Celtic invasion was perhaps that it 
raised the reputation and the confidence of the ^tolian8!i 
who claimed the largest share in the issue of the war, 
and cherished the recollection of their exploits witli 
almost as much self-complacency as the Athenians 4^t 
of their victories over the Persians. They dedicated a 
trophy, and a statue representing iBtolia, as an armed 
heroine, at Delphi, for a perpetual memorial of the ven- 
geance they had inflicted on the destroyers of Callium.^ 
But the consequence which most deeply and perma- 
nently affected ^e state of Greece, and of the ancient 
^ world, was the restoration of Antigonus to the throne of 
Macedonia, which took place within a few months after 
the retreat of Brennus, though he was destined yet to 
experience many vicissitudes of fortune before the final 
establishment of his dynasty. The death of Sosthenes, 

1 Atheneuf, yi. 85. ZeuM howcyer {Die Deutschen, p. 175.) thinks Ic 
more probable that Bathanatius was the chief who first led the Celts into 
Ul/ria: 

s Justin, xxxil.'3. 

9 Polybius, iv. 46. .Steph. Byz. TCKtt, 

^ Diefcnbach (Cr//ica, ii. 1. pi 843.) would draw a like Inference flrom a 
passage of Pausaiiias, x. la 1., the meaning of which he has strangely mis- 
taken, as if itnBfpne i/xm referred to a pecuniary mulct. 

» Pans. X. 19. 1. 
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who remained^ it seem^, at the 

head of affairs left to ^fniseries 

of anarchy and civil, war. ^.0^ ^pld' mention of several 
obscure pretenders to the crd^» %IDbng whom Antipater, 
probally the same who had been expelled ^by ^sthenes, 
appears to have gained the A^^ndency ; fdr it is between 
him and Antigonus that fhe last straggle takes place. 
Antigonus overpowered him with the aid of a body of 
Celtic mercenaries, whose chief is named Mderius, and 
who are represented as accompanied by their wives and 
children. Antigonus is reported to have compelled 
them, by a stratagem, to accept less than they demanded 
as the reward of their services'^ : but he now appears as 
undisputed master of Macedonia (b. c. 278), with a 
powerful army and fleet, elephants, and a great treasure; 
and we next And him engaged in war, and concluding 
an honourable peace, with Antiochus.^ In this war he 
sided with Nicomedes king of Bithynia, whose domi- 
nions Antiochus had invaded to revenge the loss of an 
army which, with its general Patrodes, had been cut ojBT 
in an ambuscade by the Bithynians. Nicomedes like- 
wise^obtained the aid of the Celts, who, as we have seen, 
had followed Leonorius and Lutarius to the coast of 
Thrace, where they continued to ravage the territory of 
Byzantium and other Greek cities, and to levy contri- 
butions, until, with the co-operation of Nicomedes, they 
effected their passage into Asia.^ It was perhaps the 
treaty which Nicomedes concluded with them, by which 
tliey bound themselves to a perpetual alliance, defensive ^ 

I Porphyr. ap. Euiebi Arm. L p. SSI. awigns two years to Sosthenes. But 
Schmidt (J}as OOntchc Paephitma, p. 57& 395,) has pointed out the error 
and Its probable origin the government of Sosthenes was divided between 
two Olympic years. Schmidt supposes that the anarchy terminated by the 
acceuion of Antigonus, which, according Porphyry (p. 312.) lasted two 
yean and two months, did not last more than two months. 

3 Polyssnus, ir. S. 17. 

3 Justin, XXV. 1. Inter duos reges Antigonum et Antiochum statuta 

E bcc, cum in Macedoniam Antigonus reverteretur, noviis eidem r^nte 
ostib exortus est. Hence, Schmidt {Das Olb. Ps. p, 576.) supposes the 
peace to have been concluded before Antigonus set out from Greece for 
Macedonia. But it is difficult to reconcile this supposition with Memnon'a 
account of the war (ap. Phot. p. SS7. a.), vswsv svrvsv navirsi^t. 

* Memncn, p. 287. a Strabo, xii. 5. 
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and offensive^ nidth hinij his descendants^ and confede- 
rates, that induced Antiochus to avoid a conflict, and 
come to terms, by which he probably renounced his 
hopelelts pretensions both to Bithynia and Macedonia. 
The Celts whom Nicomedes brought over continued 
long to take ar very active part in the wars of western 
Asia, always eager for pay and plunder, and a terror to 
the peaceful population, but often willingly lending their 
aid to protect the freedom of the cities against the neigh- 
* bouring kings and finally occupied a territory on the 
Halys, to which they gave the name of Galatia, where 
they organised their states with peculiar, and, it would 
seem, not ill-contrived, institutions.'^ 

If we might rely on the sequel of Justiirs narrative, 
which however is subject to strong suspicions of great 
inaccuracy and confusion, Antigonus had not long re- 
turned to Macedonia before he was threatened with in- 
vasion by another body of Celts, who are described 
as part of the army of reserve left by Brennus, when he 
set out on his fatal expedition, to guard the frontier of the 
nation. They are said to have sent envoys to Anti- 
gonus, with a demand of tribute as the price of peace, 
and to have been excited rather than discouraged by the 
reports they received of the treasures which the king 
imprudently displayed, of his elephants, and hie military 
and naval preparations. Though their numbers, accord- 
ing to Justin, did not exceed lo,000 foot and SOOO 
horse, Antigonus, not venturing to meet them in open 
. field, abandoned his camp at their approach, but after- 
wards surprised them as they were engaged in the 
plunder of his vessels, and defeated them with great 
slaughter.^ Now at least he was left in undisturbed 
possession of his throne, though probably fully occupied 
with the necessary provisions for its stability and secu- 

> Memnon, 1. c. r£i» ^atnXitn rigv rSt wiKtan it^XtTv 

ICiCatavv, 

* Strabo, u. i. 

3 Justin. XXV. 2. : Droysen (Hcllen. il. p. 176L) believes this to have been 
the victory over the barbarians gained by Antigonus near Lysimaebia, 
alluded to by Diog. Loert. 11. 140. 
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rity, until the return of Pyrrhus from Ids Italian expe« 
dition threatened him with new dangers. It was during 
this interval that he wrested Cassandrea from its tyrant 
Apollodorus, who, having gained the confidence of his 
feiiow-«>citizens by his professions of an ardent zeal' for 
liberty, seized the goveriim^t with the help of a band 
of conspirators, whom he is said to have pledged in a 
draught of human blood. Yet it appears that his tyranny 
was at first exercised only at the expense Of the rich, 
and for the benefit of the poor. But it was maintained 
by a body-guard of Celts, who were the ready instru- 
ments of every cruelty : and the possession of absolute 
power seems to have tempted him to the worst abuse of 
it. Antigonus besieged the city for ten months, and at 
last made himself master of it only by treachery ; for 
which he employed the agency of a pirate captain 
named Ameinias, who insinuated himself into the ty.. 
rant's confidence, and thus found means to introduce 
the enemy within the walls. ^ 

Pyrrhus landed in Epirus in 274, after an absence of 
six years, with no more than 8000 foot and 500 horse, 
and without the means of maintaining even this small 
force, unless at the expense of some enemy. He had 
never been less inclined for repose than after the series 
of disappointments he had experienced in the West, 
where he had signally displayed his military talents and 
his personal prowess, and had always shown himself 
superior to his fortune. He could not now hesitate as 
to the quarter toward which he should turn his arms. 
Macedonia tempted his ambition, and Antigonus had 
provoked his resentment, or at least furnished a pretext 
for hostility, by a recent refusal to aid him with troops 
or money for his Italian war.*^ After a short interval of 
rest he formally declared war against Antigonus, and 
forthwith followed up his threat by the invasion of 
Macedonia. He had strengthened his little army with 
a body of Celtic mercenaries, and the first object of his 
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> Polyicnui, iv. 6. 18. 


Jiutin. XXV. S. 
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operations was plunder^ which was probably all he could 
promise them. But before Antigonus was prepared to 
meet him^ he had made himself master of several towns 
in Upper Macedonia ; and had induced a corps of 2000 
Macedonian troops to go over to him. Still Antigonus 
was, it appears, at the head of greatly superior numbers^ 
and in addition to his phalanx and his elephants he had 
a strong body of Celts, notwithstanding his recent hos- 
tilities with their countrymen, in his pay. Pyrrhus 
however anticipated his approach, and by means, it 
would seem, of a circuitous march, was able to surprise 
his army, near the issue of a defile, with a sudden attack 
on the rear.^ Notwithstanding general confusion 
however, the Celts, who formed the rear-guard, made a 
vigorous resistance, but were at last nearly cut to pieces, 
and the elephants, which had been stationed in the same 
part of the column, were surrendered by their leaders. 
Pyrrhus then advanced upon the phalanx, which was 
not only full of disorder and consternation, but very ill 
disposed to sacrifice itself for the sake of Antigonus, 
who had no claim on the respect or affection of his 
troops comparable to those of his adversary, the first 
warrior of the age, who was moreover favourably re- 
membered as the prince who had delivered Macedonia 
from the insolent tyranny of Demetrius. It would be 
not an improbable surmise that there had been previ- 
ously some correspoiidence between Pyrrhus and the 
principal Macedonian officers. 'No attempt was made 
to strike a blow : on the first invitation, when stretch- 
ing out his hand, he called them by their names, they 
went over to him, and were follow^ by all their men. 
Antigonus made his escape to the sea- coast, where his 
remaining force was sufficient to retain Thessalonica 
and a few other place's in their obedience. A fresh 
army of Celtic mercenaries, which he found means to 
collect, enabled him soon to renew the struggle ; but he 
was again entirely defeated by Ptolemsus, the son of 
Pyrrhus, and became for some time a fugitive outcast. 

Plat. Pyrrh. S6L 
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wandering from one hiding-place to another, attended 
by no more than seven followers, while the whole of 
Macedonia and Thessaly submitted to his rival, who 
now sent for his son Helenus and his friend Milo from 
Tarentum. The reputation of the Celtic arms was at 
this time so high in Greece, that Pyrrhus esteemed the 
victory he had gained over them no slight addition to 
his renown, and commemorated it by an inscription on 
the spoils of the bold Gaels, which he dedicated in a 
temple of Athene between Pherse and Larissa. And he 
even seemed to set a higher value on the services of his 
Celtic mercenaries than on the attachment of his new 
subjects. A Celtic garrison which he left at ^gae 
broke open the sepulchres of the Macedonian kings in 
search of plunder, and wantonly scattered their bones. ^ 
Pyrrhus took no notice of this outrage, a sign perhaps 
that he would have been likely to lose his new kingdom 
as easily as he had won it, even if he had been suc- 
cessful in the expedition which closed his history. 

Cleomenes II., king of Sparta, son of Cleombrotus 
who fell at Leuctra, survived Acrotatus, the eldest of 
his two sons, who left a son named Areus behind him. 
On the death of Cleomenes, the succession to the 
throne was disputed between Cleonymus, his younger 
son, and Areus, the representative of Acrotatus. The 
Gerusia, to which the question was referred, decided in 
favour of Areus, either on the simple ground of right, 
or because his uncle^had betrayed indications of cha- 
racter which awakened distrust.^ The ephors how- 
ever endeavoured to soothe his disappointment by high 
honours and important military commands^, and when 
an application was made by the Tarentines for a Spartan 
general to conduct their war against the Lucanians, he 
was appointed to this service^, which gratified his 
ambition, while it removed him into a kind of honourable 
exile. His career, as a leader of mercenaries in Italy 

* Flut u. 1 . 

* Diodorus, XX. 101 
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* Flut Pyrrh. u. i. 
9 Paul. iil. & 3 . 
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and Sicily^ was neither glorious nor fortunate^ and he 
returned to Sparta without any increase of reputation, 
but less than ever disposed to rest satisfied with a 
private condition, or to conform to Spartan habits. 
Still however he was honoured and employed as before, 
though Areus had long arrived at maturity, and he 
might perhaps have reconciled himself to his lot, if his 
feelings had not been wounded by a fresh injury from 
the same quarter, which was the origin of his former 
humiliation. His young wife, Chelidonis, did not 
disguise her preference of Acrotatus, the son of Areus, 
and the domestic dishonour of Cleonymus was notorious 
over all Sparta. This affront seemed to fill up the 
measure of his wrongs, and determined him to run all 
risks for the satisfaction of his ambition and his revenge. 
His eyes were naturally turned toward Pyrrhus, whose 
adventures bore some resemblance to his own, and as 
soon as the contest for the throne of Macedonia seemed 
to be decided in favour of the Epirot, Cleonymus 
appeared in his camp, and urged him to make war 
upon Sparta. Pyrrhus was easily persuaded to engage 
in an enterprise which opened a new field of action with 
a prospect of easy conquests, and which seemed necessary 
to complete his victory by the reductioh of the places 
still held for Antigonus in Greece. In the year 273 he 
marched into Peloponnesus with an army of 25,000 foot, 
2,000 horse, and 24 elephants. The arrival of this 
great force, which it appeared ^impossible to resist, 
no doubt excited many hopes and fears in the Grecian 
states. Embassies from Athens, Achea, and Messenia, 
repaired to his camp. ^ His professions were moderate 
and specious ; the object of his expedition was merely 
to restore the freedom of the cities which were held in 
subjection by Antigonusl Even when he had advanced 
as far as Megalopolis, and envoys came from Sparta to 
ascertain his intentions, he still held similar language, 
adding that he meant to send his younger sons to be 


> Juttln. XXV. 
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trained in the Spartan discipline.^ It was useless to 
question his sincerity ; but it seems hardly possible that 
the Spartans could have been deceived by such artifices^ 
even if he had not been accompanied by Cleonymus. 
He* no sooner crossed the border than he lud aside the 
mask. Plutarch^ in his Life^ says that he imme« 
diately began to ravage the country^ and that when the 
envoys who accompanied him^ expostulated with him 
on the unprovoked aggression, which had not been pre- 
ceded by the usual declaration of war, he only retorted 
with a sneer on the Spartan dissimulation. But else- 
where Plutarch relates, that he required the Spartans 
to receive Cleonymus as their king*'^, and it seems to 
' have been the threat with which he accompanied this 
demand, that drew forth the reply which Plutarch 
reports in the Laconian dialect, — '^If you are a god, 
we are safe in our innocence ; if a man, you are not 
invincible.” 

The invasion had been so little foreseen, that not 
only had no preparations been made for the defence of 
the capital, but king Areus himself was absent in Crete. 
The city had been partially fortified in its wars with 
Cassandcr and Demetrius, but was still open at several 
points, and the population was thin. Cleonymus urged 
Pyrrhus to attack it immediately on his arrival ; and it 
seems probable that the attempt would have succeeded. 
The friends of Cleonymus felt so little doubt of his 
speedy restoration, that his house was prepared for the 
reception of his royal protector. Pyrrhus himself re- 
jected his advice o^y because he thought his conquest 
secure, and did not wish to see it suUied with blood- 
shed and pillage. He encamped for the night, ex- 
pecting to make a peaceful entry the next day. It was 

1 Flut. Fyrr. 96, Droycen (il. p. 190 l n. 69.) observef. «• • deciiive ob. 
jectfon to this aceount of the language of Pyrrhus, that Helenas, the 
youngest of his sons, was at this time old enough to be entrusted vrith 
military command. But who supposes that Pyrrhus expected to be 
believed ? 

s Apophthegm. Ijic. In Pyrrh. 96. the envoy is named 

Mandriddas. In Stob. Flor. i. pi Si 3. Oaisf. Dercyllidas, one of the 
Gernsia, makes a similar speech in the assembly at Spaha. 
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perhaps mainly the presence of Cleonymus^ tlie dread of 
his vengeance, that decided his countrymen on a des- 
perate resistance. Acrotatus, who had most to fear 
from him, filled his father’s place. It was at first pro- 
posed to send the women away to Crete; but they 
retained all the spirit of ancient times with increased 
influence, derived from enormous wealth. Archidamia, 
the mother of Acrotatus, and the richest heiress in 
Sparta, is said to have entered tlie Gerusia with a drawn 
sword to remonstrate against the resolution. It was 
withdrawn, and the women earned their share of the 
danger by their exertions in the hour of need. A ditch 
had been begun on the side facing the enemy's camp. 
They laboured at it themselves, during the night, while 
the men spared and recruited their strength for the 
approaching struggle. At each end of the ditch was 
formed a barricade of waggons buried up to the axles 
in the ground, chiefly as a rampart against the ele- 
phants. ^ The next day Pyrrhus advanced to the assault, 
as to a conquest which had become more difficult, but 
not less certain. He was, however, unable to force 
the passage of the ditch : and his son Ptolemeus, whom 
he had ordered to break through the barricade with a 
detachment of Gauls and Chaonian picked troops, was 
repulsed with great loss by Acrotatus and a handful of 
Spartans. Sparta had seen another glorious day ; but 
it was purchased by a sacrifice of life, which weakened 
the hopes, though not the courage, of the survivors. 

Pyrrhus himself had become so far anxious about 
the result, that a dream winch he had in the night, and 
which seemed to him promising, raised his spirits, and 
he related it with great satisfaction to his friends: but 
when his soothsayer suggested a different interpretation 
he afibcted to make light of omens, and applied the 
celebrated line of the Iliad, which expresses the same 
generous sentiment, to himself, though none of his con- 

1 Flathe, il. p. 94., conceives that the waggons were placed in the ditch ; 
which I can neither understand, nor reconcile with Plutarch's descrip- 
tion. 
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temporaries seems to have been less exempt from su- 
perstition. At daybreak the assault was renewed. The 
efforts of the assailants were again directed toward the 
ditch^ which was now partly filled with arms and 
corpses : but apparently not so much with a view to 
cross it, as to divert the attention of the besieged, while 
Pyrrhus made an attempt to force an entrance at ano« 
ther point And it seems as if this would have suc- 
ceeded, if he had not been thrown by his horse which 
was wounded as he was mounting a steep bank. Having 
been repulsed through this accident, he gave orders to 
put a stop to the assault : perhaps because he had been 
too niuch hurt by his fall to conduct it in person : but 
he also expected that the besieged, who seemed reduced 
by losses and wounds to the last 'stage of weakness, 
would shortly offer terms of surrender. But the re- 
ward of their fortitude was now at hand. Ameinias, 
probably the pirate, who commanded for Antigonus at 
Corinth, made his appearance with a body of merce-^ 
naries, accompanied perhaps by some Argive auxilia- 
ries^, and soon after Areus arrived with 2000 men from 
Crete. The Messenians too, though they had been 
willing, as we saw, to treat with Pyrrhus, sent suc- 
cours unsolicited to their old enemy.^ The ramparts 
were now so well manned, that the old men and the 
women who had bravely exposed themselves in the 
most dangerous situations, while they supplied their 
warriors with weapons and food, might return to their 
homes. 

Pyrrhus did not immediately abandon his enterprise. 


1 paus. 1. 13. 6. 

* Schorn, p. 46., fluppoNf that they did not come until they knew that 
their aid wai not needed : and takci occasion to make a severe reflection 
on the character of the Messenians. Th& fact is certainly a little strange s 
especially as Siiarta had so recently refused to grant them a truce, when 
they would have Joined the allied army to oppose the Celtic invasion. If, 
however, as the language of Fausanias (Iv. S8. 3.) seems to intimate, the 
refusal was produced chiefly by the personal influence of Cleonymus, it 
would at least be intelligible that they might desire to prevent his restora- 
tion, which, so brought about, would have invested him with nearly abso- 
lute power. Schorn does not notice the passage (i. la 6.) in which Fausa- 
nias first mentions the Messenian succours in a manner very adverse to the 
supposition, that they came when the danger was nearly past. 
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because it had become so much more difficult ; but after 
several fresh attempts^ in which he was repulsed and 
wounded, he found it necessary to shift his quarters, 
and began to ravage the country, professing his inten- 
tion to winter there. But it seems doubtful whether 
this was ever his real design, as he must by this time 
have heard that Antigonus, who had again collected an 
army, was on his march toward Peloponnesus. At this 
juncture an invitation from Argos, where Aristeas 
sought his assistance against a rival named Aristippus, 
who was favoured by Antigonus, afforded him at least 
a fair colour for a change of plan. He forthwith began 
his march to Argos. The Spartans probably regarded 
it as a retreat, and Areus occupied one of the passes on 
the road with an ambuscade. A combat ensued, in 
which Pyrrhus lost not only a considerable number of 
his rear-guard, but his son Ptolemfcus, tlie one who 
most resembled him in prowess and valour. He avenged 
his death on the field ; and, after having celebrated his 
obsequies with splendid games, proceeded without farther 
interruption. When he reach^ the plain of Argos, he 
found that Antigonus was already encamped on one of 
the adjacent heights ; and he endeavoured by an insult- 
ing message to provoke him to a battle, which An- 
tigonus calmly declined. There was, it seems, a moderate 
party in Argos, or a number of citizens belonging to 
neitW of the contending factions, and desirous of 
saving the city from the yoke of a foreign prince. 
Through their influence envoys were sent both to Pyr- 
rhus and Antigonus, with the request that they would 
withdraw their forces, and permit the city to preserve a 
friendly neutrality. Antigonus, perhaps knowing Aris- 
tippus to be the stronger, consented, and offbred to 
deliver his son as a hosfage. Pyrrhus did not refuse, 
but would give no pledge. Aristeas had promised to 
introduce his troops within the walls. Accordingly, a 
gate was opened for him in the night, through which 
his Celtic troops made their way into the market-place 
unobserved. Pyrrhus himself followed with a part of 
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the elephants^ leaying his son Helenas with the bulk of 
the forces on the outside^ to await further orders. The 
entrance of the elephants, which would not pass through 
the gateway until their towers were taken down, was 
attended with delay and confusion, which at length 
alarmed the slumbering inhabitants. The citizens were 
soon in arms, and sent to Antigonus for succour. In 
the meanwhile they were joined by Areus, who had fol-> 
lowed dose at the heels of Pyrrhus with Cretan and 
Spartan light troops. Antigonus advanced near to the 
walls, and sent his son Halcyoneus with a strong de- 
tachment into the city, but himself remained without. 
After the night had been spent in wild tumult, aimless 
struggles, and random blows, the dawning light enabled 
Pyrrhus to perceive that all the strongest positions in 
the city were securely occupied by the enemy, and he 
deemed it advisable to retreat. But, fearing that some 
obstruction miglit again occur in the narrow gateway, 
which might now be attended with disastrous con- 
sequences, he sent orders to Helenas to break down a 
part of the walls, and to protect the egress of the troops 
from molestation. Through some mistake in the de- 
livery of the message, Helenus, instead of opening a 
fresh passage, advanced with his best troops and the 
remainder of the elephants to the same gateway toward 
which the tide of the retreat was rolling. The con- 
fusion created by the confluence was still more embroiled 
by the fall of one elephant, and the ungovernable wild- 
ness of another. Every avenue leading to the gate was 
choked by a solid living mass, which could only stir as 
one body. Pyrrhus, on horseback, was in the rear, in 
a somewhat more open space, endeavouring to ward off 
the pressure of the enemy. The Argive women were 
looking down on the throng from the house-tops ; and 
one of them, seeing Pyrrhus turning on her son who 
had wounded him, raised a ponderous tile with both 
hands, and hurled it with so true an aim, that it feU on 
the back of the king's head. According to the Argive 
legend, it was the goddess Demeter herself, in human 
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fbrm^ who had dealt the fatal stroke.^ Stunned by the 
blow, he sank from his horse ; and though he had taken 
the precaution to divest his helmet of its diadem, he 
was recognised by some soldiers of Antigonus, who 
dragged him aside, and severed his head from bis body. 
Halcyoneus, who was at hand, took possession of the 
bleeding trophy, carried it to his father, who was seated 
among his friends, and threw it down at his feet. An- 
tigonus had enough of good feeling or discretion to be 
ashamed of his son's ferocious exultation. He hid his 
face, if not his tears, with his mantle, ordered the 
remains of his illustrious rival to be honoured with 
fitting obsequies, and received Helenus more like a 
friend than a prisoner. The Argives are reported to 
have interred the hero’s bones in the temple of Demeter, 
which Pausanias seems to say was erected for the pur- 
pose near the place where he fell.^ 

Inglorious as was this termination of a career like 
that of Pyrrhus, the closing scene of his life was not 
without some points of resemblance to its general cha- 
racter. He was undoubtedly one of the nobler spirits 
of his age, though it would seem that it could have been 
only in one which was familiar with atrocious crimes, 
that he could have gained the reputation of unsullied 
virtue, more partici^rly of probity, which we find at- 
tached to his namc.^ With extraordinary prowess, such 
as revived the image of the heroic warfare, he combined 
many qualities of a great captain, and was thought by 

> Pau8. 1. 13. 8. Droyien, 11. ^ 197.. collects from the variations in the 
brief allusions of Strabo (vlii. 376.) and Justin, (xxv. 5.) that Pyrrhus did 
not enter the town at all, but was slidn in a battle outside the gates. But 
it seems as difficult to reconcile their languam (particularly Strabo’s^ with 
this suiiDosiUon,^ as with Plutarch’s narrative. Strabo says : 8) 

UC^iw iu9 tvx iiiinfTa. kKKit wii nS rtivmtt hrut, ynuiitu nvitt ut im«i, 
krmnt M rik Justin. Repulsus a Spartanls 

Pyrrhus Argos petit : ibi, dum Antigonum in urbe clausum expugnare 
conatur inter confertlsslmos vlolentiMime dimlcans, saxo de muris ictus, 
ocddltur. 

* 1. 13. 8. But, comparing il. 81. 4., 1 am Inclined to suspect that 

9§S Btw has been transposed, and belongs to nihumu. 

* Justin, xxv. 5. Satis conitans inter omnes auctores fama est, nullum 
nec dus nec superloris mtatis regem comparandum Pyrrho ftiisse ; raroque 
non Inter reges tantum, verum etlam inter illustres viros, aut vite sane- 
lioria, aut justitim probatloris visum ftiisse. 
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some to be superior even to Alexander in military art.^ 
But his whole life was not only a series of unconnected, 
mostly abortive, enterprises, but might be regarded, 
with respect to himself, as one ill-concerted, perplexed, 
and bootless adventure. From beginning to end he was 
the sport, not so much of fortune, as of desires without 
measure or plan, of an impetuous, but inconstant will. 
His ruling passion was less ambition than the bve of 
action ; and he seems to have valued conquest chiefly 
because it opened new fields of battle. But viewed as 
subservient to higher ends, both his life and his death 
were memorable and important. He contributed to ad- 
just the balance of power among Alexander's success 
sors in the West He exercised the Roman arms with 
a harder trial than they had ever before undergone ; and 
inspired the people with a confidence in its own strength 
which nerved k for the struggle with Carthage, and 
prepared it for*he mastery of the world. His death 
forms a momentous epoch in Grecian history, as it left 
the field clear for the final contest between die liberty 
of Greece and the power of Macedon, which was only 
terminated by the ruin of both. ^ 


1 Proclei, the Carthaginian, ap. Fans. Iv. 35. A Hli work on the art Of 
war was in request in the time of Cicero. (£p. ad Div. ix. 86.) 
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FROM THE DEATH OF PYRRHUS TO THE ACOESSIOR 
OF ANT160NU8 DOSON. 

The appearance of Antigonus with an army before 
Argos implies a series of events^ which are scai^ely 
noticed )|)y any of the authors who have preserved 
fragment^ of the history of this period. Pausanias 
says the most^ when he mentions that^ while Pyrrhus 
was occupied with the invaeoii of Greece, Antigonus 
recovered the Macedonian cities. Pyrij^s^ as we have 
seen, had given some offence to the national feelings, 
and even witl^t such an occasion, it would not have 
been surprisii% that a revolution should have taken 
place during his absence. But the recovery of places 
in Macedonia cannot have been the first or chief object 
that engaged the attention of Antigonus. For the 
present all he wanted was an army to enable him to 
meet his rival in Greece, and in this period nothing was 
easier than to raise one. There were every where 
military adventurers ready to flock to any standard 
which held out a prospect of prey or plunder. It jtf 
probable that, as soon as be had collected a sufficient 
force, he began his march, reserving the settlement of 
Macedonia for his future leisure. After the fall of 
Pyrrhus, the greater part of his army, whi^h was 
chiefly composed of Macedonians, seems to have passed 
into the service of Antigonus. But he did not find it 
BO easy to recover the hold which he had lost during his 
recent adversity in Peloponnesus, where his influence 
must have been violently shaken, first by the disaster 
whi^ deprived him of his throne, and tIBen by the 
i^app^ance of his victorious enemy. And here he 
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could not^ consistently with his previous polioy and 
professions^ resort in all cases to open force for the 
accomplishment of his ends. ; He had ruled under the^ 
title of a pro1;ectpr and aUy. Whether' he introduced a , 
garrison or estaf^'shed a tyrant^ it uvas.probphly always 
under the pretext^ o( providing vtbr the i^curity and 
tranquillity of tho city. . Flourishing as the slirte'of his 
affairs haii now^becom^ it would still mot have been 
prudent immediately to adopt a different system, and to 
claim the rights of a master. The spirit which Sparta 
had displayed in the late war, and the attitude of 
were additional motives for caution. But a 
course of dissimulation and intrigue could Jlily be 
pursued slowly ; and accordingly, it appears thlt Anti- 
gonus was detained a long while, perhaps until late in 
the following year (272), by the affairs of Peloponnesus, 
before he returngd to Macedonia. 

He could not suspect that a power which was at this 
time silently growing in a corner of the ^^insula, was 
destined to become a formidable ad^lmry to his 
house. Yet seven years had now elapsed since the 
origin of a new confederacy among the towns of Achaia, 
which already comprehended the whole of that land. 
This Achasan League, which became so celebrated, and 
earned the melancholy honour of giving a name to the 
whole of Greece, when it was reduced into a Roman 
province, was founded on the recollections of earlier 
ti^es, but was called into being by the wants and 
miseries of the period in which it arose. After the 
abolition of monarchical goveriiinent, the old confe- 
deracy had subsisted, with few vicissitudes of fortune, 
and Utl^change of condition, until the reign of Alex- 
ander. 'The most brilliant epoch in its obscure history 
was that in which its mediation was sought, and its 
institutions adopted, by its powerful colonies in Italy ^ ; 
the most inglorious, that of the Persian invasion, when, 
either from selfish indifference or pitiful hatred toward 
Sparta, it ]||pt aloof from the national Btruggle||br 

^ I Polyb. il. 39. 



IlfmoM htxt.nxt:. 

«t 8u<£'ii' cniljr|^;%e 4)eep^ 
iitiilti ^u;^ the 

"B^l!ljp^1l^k9!l*^^ It fi|)ibpiltte(l^ my te*! 

.ltteUj|tlyj*to. the'Dqrian ajiian^* V \ SPlfc hhioxy of 
^i^ows-the las^ty of .^e uifian vrhich then 
.lafetsted ^ong thoih)em1bers:0£^he^lehguej fhr we find 
fMeiae mt ’one ii^ne taking part With.^B|>arta^y^ while tho" 
Ye|^ remained -lieutral^, and 'Hk anotlier^ Pfttroe alone 
war&ly espousing the cause of Athens.^ It displayed 
a more generous spirit when it sent succours to the 
side of independence at Chs^ronea^ but suffered a loss 
which it continued to feel for many years. «' ’ ^ 

Con^ljed to a narrow tract of not exuberantly fertile 
land^ b^^een the mountains and the sea, with few com- 
mercial advantages, the Achsans never attained to any 
great share of either public or private wealth, and were 
on this account probably the more exempt from theovils 
of faction, and enabled to retain a simplicity of manners 
and equality of fortunes, which cherished the spirit, as 
well as presold the form, of their democratical consti- 
tution : though when we find the destruction of Helice, 
which was overthrown by an earthquake and over whelmed 
by the sea, in the year 373, b. c., attributed |i0 tbie sacri- 
legious murder of suppliants who had been^^ taj^n from 
an altar**, we perceive a symptom of some 'i^lent po- 
litical agitation. In the reign of Alexander, Pellene 
was estranged from the leaguo, having fallen under the 
dominion of a tyrant named Cheron, of whom we only 
know that he gained an extraordinary number of prizes 
in the wrestling-matches at the Olympic games. ^ He 
was supported by the Macedonian influence, and hence 
Pellene kept aloof from the struggle which ei^md with 
the disastrous battle of Mantinea^, and was^exeinpt 
from the penalty which the conquerors imposed on the 
other Achsan towns, which all took part with Sparta. 
This second blow, falling upon them before they had 

1 Thuc. il. a a Ibid. y. 58.. vqbJU. pi 344. 

* ibid. V. 52., vol. iii. p. 341. * Tau*. vii. 24. 

s Pau«. vii. 27. 7. ® Vol. vi. p. 255. i 
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recovered- froin that of Cha^ronfea^ left ilim eo weak 
that they could not stir in the Lamian wat^ though their 
hearts were undoubtedly with their countrymen, as the 
name of Cheilon^ also a wrestler, was long preserv^ in 
honourable remembrance among them, as that of the 
only Achscan who served in the allied army.^ The 
policy of Alexander’s successors in Macedonia was con- 
tinually bent, so far as Achaia attracted their attention, 
on effecting the dissolution of the League : and this 
work, which was successfully begun by Cassander and 
Demetrius, was accomplished by Antigonus Gonatas, 
who had at length the pleasure to see every town either 
occupied by his troops, or subject to the tyranny of one 
of his creatures/^ The latter of these conditions was 
perhaps that which best suited his interest, but it must 
have been by far the most grievous to the sufferers, as 
the smallness of the towns rendered it the more difficult 
to elude the despot’s observation, and their poverty 
rendered his exactions the more oppressive. The misery 
had probably become almost insupportable when the 
convulsion which followed the death of Lysimachus in 
Macedonia opened a prospect of deliverance: and it 
seems to have been instinctively felt, that this could 
only be effected by the revival of the ancient union. 
Tlic example was set by Patrai and Dyme, the two 
maritime towns nearest to the western border, and was 
speedily followed by Tritjea and Phara', their neigh- 
bours in the interior. The confederation of these four 
towns was not, it appears, the result of any formal ne- 
gotiation, as we are informed that it was not regulated 
by any written compact. ^ It was probably considered 
simply ijLS a restoration of the old state of things which 
had been violently interrupted by foreign intervention. 
Five years after, the league A^as joined by A^gium, 
which expelled the Macedonian garrison, and by Hura, 
which put its tyrant to death. The accession of iRgium 

> Paus. vii. fi,5. * Polyb. li. 41. 3 Polyb. u. t. 

VI)L. VllT. O 
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was the more important^ because, after the destruc- 
tion of Helice, the ordinary assemblies and festivals of 
the League had been transferred to ^gium and its 
terr()tory had been enlarged by that of its fallen neigh- 
bour. A temple had been consecrated there to Zeus 
under the title of Plonoagyrius (the Assembler), pro- 
bably with reference to these meetings, though in later 
times a local legend traced the origin of the epithet to 
the Trojan war.^ A column was now erected, in- 
scribed with the names of the confederate towns, and 
perhaps with the conditions of their union. The list 
was almost immediately increased by the addition of 
Cerynea, where the tyrant Iseas, having the example of 
Bura before his eyes, and finding himself nearly en- 
compassed by hostile neighbours, abdicated his au- 
thority, and having obtained security from the Acha?ans, 
annexed his town to, the League. There now remained 
only three, Leontium, JEgira, and Pcllenc, to complete 
the number which had been left after the loss of He- 
licc ; for Olenus, which was once one of the twelve, 
had it seems been already abandoned by its inhabit- 
ants ^ ; and the accession of these three was not long 
delayed. 

The constitution of the new League then became fixed 
in its main outline, though it subsequently underwent 
some slight changes which will be noticed hereafter. 
It appears to have differed from that of the old League, 
chiefly in two points. The bond of union was drawn 
closer than before. No township was permitted to 


1 Liv. xxxviii 30. ^gium, a principio Achaici enneilii, semper con- 
ventus gcntis indicti sunt. Paus. vii. 7. 2. 

2 Pans. vii. 24. 2. He seems also to have borne tiie title on 

which a remark will be found in a subsequent note. 

3 Polyb. ii. 41. 7. Strabo,^ viii. p. Jb4., mete rSvpuititet^ 

tAisv xeti 'EAiaijr rrr Vm* sv npikuevrr,et jriie i* uto 

xCfMtnet p. 3SS. he says, nvixi^xe im ''AAtusv tie AuybMjv. But 

Fausan. vii. IS. 1. ityit vsvr aix^ra^xe txA/Ti?* uts irlitvuxe 

fiXcvsv, x*i le Uu^ae n xeu ie Ev^urtiite Vestiges of Olenua 

were poiuteil out to Strabo (u. s. huxpvrxt which seem to have dis- 

appeared in the days of Pausanias, who proves its existence by rcferenca 
to a (Kicm of Hennesianax. Colonel Leake's utatemerit ^Morca, li p. 1,G7.), 
that “tlicOleiiii refused to Join the revived Achaic liCague *’ is as little 
warrantcii by Strabo's expression, ns his inference “ that Olenus was at 
that time a place of some imiiortance.** 
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make war or peace', or to enter into any negotiation 
with foreign states apart from the entire body ; though 
each appears to have retained the unfettered manage- 
ment of its internal affairs. And now it seems for the 
first time two officers with the title of strategus, but 
with functions partly civil and partly military, were 
placed at the head of the federal government. To them 
was added a secretary of state {grammateus)^ probably 
as in the old League, and a council of ten demiurges, 
which, as it answers to the number of the Acheean 
towns, may also have subsisted under the same name 
In the former period.^ 

The federal sovereignty resided in the general as- 
sembly'’, which was held regularly twice a year. To it 
belonged the election of the federal magistrates^, the 
federal legislation, and the decision of all the great 
questions, as of war, peace, and alliances, connected 
with the foreign affairs of the League. In this assembly 
every Achiean who had completed the age of tliirty ® 
had a vote, and was allowed to speak ^ ; and in this fran- 
chise the democratical character of the constitution 


1 The aid given by Fatrs to the ^tolians against the Gauls (Paua, vii. 
IS. 6., x«cr« tSv AiTAiA^v). hardly deserves to be called an apparent 
exception, cspcrially as the Lca^c was then only just coining into being ; 
thciiigh it IS alieged by Tittmun, p. as an illustration of a general rule. 
He IS obliged, nf course, to treat the prohibition against sending ambnssa- 
dors to Rome (Paus. vii. 0. 4.) as an exception. But it is highly improbable 
that the Aeliicitiis would have ventured to make such a one, or that the 
senate would have sullbred it. 

dr,,uiw^y 0 i. In the inscriptions, ii. 1542, 1.543, Sec Bockh. 

1. p. 11. J.iv. (xxxviii. 10.} calls them Damiiirgis rivitatium, qui surnmus 
Cbt magistratus. Both Tittmaiin (p. 687.) and Helwing (p. S230.} have been 
|)crplcxcd by the number ten, forgetting how that of the AcnaMn town, 
ships hail been reduced by the loss of Helicc and Olenus. Schorri (p. 62 ) 
supposes, very probably, that the two Generals of the new League supplied 
the places Of the two llciniurges, who made up the number twelve m the 
old one. 

^ nv^os, fxxAt]0‘/a, evvti^teti and, according to Niebuhr (ii. p. 30. n. .54 ), 
But Tittmann (p. 684.) giv<» a dilTcrcnt explanation of that word 
in Polyb. xxix. 9. 5. 

* That the Demiurges had the exclusive right of proposing candidates 
for the chief magistracy, is inferred both by Schorn (p. 64. n. 4.) and 
Droyscii (ii. p. 463.), from a passage of Polybius (xxviii. 6.), in which no 
mention is made of the Demiurges, and in which I can find no intimation 
of any thing but a private agreement of some powerful individuals, to pro. 
mote the election of certain persons oftheir own party. 

5 Polyb. xxix. 9. 6. * LIv. xxxiL 20. 
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mainly consisted. There were however arrangements 
by which the share of the sovereignty which could be 
exercised by any private citizen^ was reduced within a 
narrower compass than might appear on a superficial 
view. The time allowed to one assembly for the trans- 
action of any business was limited by law to three 
days.^ A special general assembly^' could only be con- 
voked by the magistrates^ the Generals, and Demiurges : 
no matters could be brought forward of which notice 
had not been previously published*^ ; nor any measure 
proposed without the concurrence of a majority of the 
presiding magistrates.*^ The value of each citizen's 
vote seems to have been still further limited by the 
manner in which the votes were taken. Every ques- 
tion was decided, not by an absolute majority of the 
citizens present, but by that of the towns, members of 
the league.^ Thus, as Niebuhr observes the general 
assembly was a representative one. Each town had as 
much weight in the Assembly, if but one of its citizens 
was present, as if it sent its whole population. But if 
there be room for a doubt whether this vras the case 
with regard to the general assembly, there can hardly be 
any as to the representative character of the Great 
CounciD, which we find occupying an intermediate place 
between the general assembly and the college of inagis-*^ 
trates. Our information as to the constitution and the 


• Liv. xxxii. 22. Polyb. xxix. 9. 10. * Polyb. xxix. !). 6. 

I.iv. XXXI Sa. ^ Ibid, xxxii 

9 Thiii moNt important ob^orvation was at least fiist liroiight into fi^eneral 
notice by Niebuhr Cn. p. n..“il Enj(l). Sehnrii (p.ea. ii. 2.) adopts it 
with the remark, that, if the case had been otheruise, Ari^us and Megalo- 
polis wniild have prevented the alliance with the Kor.ians But the 
Argives did not all withdraw on that occasion (1.iv. xxxii. 22., quttfn?n 
Argtvotnm), and it is not quite certain that the Megalopolitans were not 
convinced of the necessity of the measure, though they did not clioose to 
concur in it. But Livy’s langfiiagc (amn/hus frrr jHiptilis baud dubic ad- 
prebantihns rclaliunem, ct pra se ferenttbus^ quid decrelurt rssent) seems 
to leave hardly any room for doubt on the point. 

U. a. p. SO. But Helwing’s notion (p.SftiP.) that the assembly was eom- 
IMMtyl of delegates, is utterly untenable, and without any colour but Livy’s 
prinMn Acbaorumt xxxii 21. 

7 1/SuXri. The term which occurs but once (rolyb. xxxviii. 5, J,), 

seems to have been applied to a lcs» numerou.<i body ; probably the board 
consisting of tire Demiurges and the other magistrates. 
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powers of this body arc unfortunately very scanty. 
\Vc do not know either what its number was, or whether 
it continued always the same : but it seems clear, that 
at a later perio<l it cannot have been less than 120.^ 
All affairs of great moment appear to have passed 
through the Council before they were submitted to the 
general assembly : and it is probable that the result of 
its deliberations contributed at least very materially to 
determine tlie final issue. There were also cases in 
which it acted as a committee of the Assembly, and, as 
it seems, was authorised to decide finally on the ques- 
tions which came before it. 

If from this point of view the democratical character 
of the Achiean League appears tempered by a different 
element, we are led to a like conclusion when we ob- 
serve the tendency of its institutions to increase the po- 
litical influence of property. The existence of such an 
influence in the councils of the League is too apparent 
in the course of its history to be disputed ; and yet it 
was neither the effect of a pecuniary qualification at- 
tached to the exercise of the franchise, nor do we find 
any intimation that the mode of taking the votes was 
regulated with a view to this object.'* It seems rather 
to have been the natural inevitable effect of the circum- 
stances by which the federal government was dis- 
tinguishecl from that of a single city. As the League 
spre.'ul, a longer and longer journey was necessary for 
the greater part of those who had the right of voting 
to attend the assembly at ^gium. This of itself would 
operate as a timocratical restriction on the exercise of 
the franchise ; it would exclude most citizens of the 
lowest class. In the college of magistrates and the Great 


> This bcrms a noc^ssa^y inference from the offer made by Eurocticb, of 
1^ talents, for the purpose of paying salaries to the Bmkn with the interest 
(Polyh xxiii. 7.); a passage which has not received — so far as 1 know — 
from any of tlic writers who have discussed the constitution of the Achseati 
Tx'ague. the attention wjpich its importance seems to claim. The number 
JSU- 10x12, corresponds both with the old and the new number of the 
Achsan towns. 

3 Folyb. li. 46(1. ^ As is supposed by Droysen, ii. p. 462. 
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Council^ and the federal courts of justice as more of 
their time was devoted to the performance of their of- 
ficial duties, wealth would preponderate still more. For, 
as we know to have been the case with regard to the 
Council, so we have reason to believe that no salary was 
annexed to any of these places. 

If the revival of the League had been deferred only six 
or seven years, that is, until the death of Pyrrhus, it is 
probable that Antigonus would have stifled the rising 
power in its infancy. But it had now acijuired such a 
consistency, that he could only have overwhelmed it by 
an exertion of force, which at this juncture, while so 
many other more important affairs remained unsettled, 
he might not deem advisable. After he had taken such 
measures as appeared to be most urgently required for 
the furtherance or security of his interests in Pelopon- 
nesus, it became high time to turn his attention toward 
Macedonia, the rather as some events seem to have taken 
place, near the western frontier of his kingdom, which 
he could not but view with uneasiness. Pyrrhus had 
been succeeded on the throne of Epirus by his son 
Alexander, who soon gave proof of talents and a spirit 
not unworthy of his father. He appears scarcely to 
ha> e mounted the throne before he was engaged in a war 
with Monunius, who had perhaps hoped to And Epirus 
defenceless. We have no information as to the issue of 
the war : but there is ground to believe that it was not 
unfavourable to Alexander. He probably foresaw that, 
sooner or later, he should be engaged in a conflict with 
Antigonus, and therefore sought to strengthen himself 
by an alliance with the iEtolians, which was apparently 
cemented by an act of injustice, in which they were 
partners. We learn the fact only from a brief notice in 
Polybius, who mentions that Alexander divided Acar- 

1 From an expression in Plut. Philop. 7., where the wealthy Achacans 
who sei red in the cavalry are described as fjtkXi&rtt, ti/jiMs xeu xoXi~ 
would seem that the federal tribunals were filled by this class. In 
ond^stance (Polyb. xxviii. 7. 9.) we And that two foreigners, Rho«1ians, 
had oeen appointed judges. Whether for the iiarticular case mentioned, 
does not arooar. It was one which related to the honours which the 
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nailia with them.^ No date is assigned to this trans- 
action; but from other facts it may be inferred, that it 
took place very early in his reign. Antigonns must have 
viewed both the partition and the alliance with great 
disquietude. The feeling which subsisted at this time 
l>etwcen him and the iKtolians is indicated by another 
occurrence, which belongs to this period of his reign, 
and which also illustrates the nature of the ascendency 
which he was endeavouring to establish in Greece. With 
his aid an Elean named Aristotimus had made himself 
master of Elis, where his power was upheld by a band 
of mercenaries, whose leaders were permitted to indulge 
their brutal passions in the most atrocious outrages on 
the persons of the citizens.^ He put many of tlie prin- 
cipal citizens to death, and forced 800 into exile. They 
took refuge in ^tolia, and the ^tolians interceded with 
the tyrant for the release of their wives and children, 
whom they had left behind. He feigned compliance, 
but only to aggravate the misery of the sufferers by 
fresh excesses of rapine and cruelty. His tyranny how- 
ever lasted but five or six months: the exiles in- 
trenched themselves in a stronghoid named Amymonc, 
to carry on war against him. Craterus marched from 
Corinth, where he commanded in the name of his half- 
brother Antigouus, with a strong force to his assistance, 
and advanced as far as Olympia. But he came too late : 
for a conspiracy had been formed against the tyrant 
within the city, and he was despatched as he clung to 
an altar. Cylon, who, under the mask of friendship, 
had taken the principal part in the plot, was honoured 
with a statue at Olympia by the iEtolians.'^ 


* ii. 45. Jufftin (xxviii. 1.) alludes less distinctly to the same transaction. 
Partem Acarii.inia', quam in portionem beHi acceperat. 

< Plutarch, Dc Mul. Virt. xmi Viiyirrit. The name of one of 

these condoltieri, Lucius, indicates that a part at least of these troops 
came from Italy. 

^ Paus. vi. 14. 11. Compare v. 5. 1., where Cylon is said to have struck 
the blow ; which Plutarchrs author (Droysen thinks Phylarchus) seems 
not to have known. Justin (xxvi. 1.) only mentions Hellanicus ; but the 
statue seems to corroborate the other accounts. Flathc (ii. p. 98.}, deceived 
by the false reading Epirorum in Justin (xxvi. 1.), (which however had 
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The state erf Macedonia, exhausted by a long series 
of destructive wars, and threatened by an able and en- 
terprising neighbour, will fully account for the interval 
of three or four years, which elapsed before Antigonus 
again makes his a])pcarance in Greece. He returned 
with a fleet and army, and with undissembled designs 
of conquest : though it is probable that he did not pro- 
ceed to execute them so abruptly, and with so little show 
of pretext, as is represented by the accounts which re- 
main to us of his expedition. They bring him at once 
to the siege of Athens, while an Egyptian armament, 
commanded by Ptolemy’s admiral Patroclus, and a 
Lacediemonian army under king Areus, are combined to 
protect it.^ The presence of the Egyptian fleet in the 
Greek waters may have been the occasion, rather than 
the consequence, of the siege. Sparta could not nut feel 
that her own independence was threatened, and that she 
was flghting her own battle in Attica. But both Arcus 
and Patroclus were much more careful to guard them- 
selves than to relieve the Athenians. Patroclus, who 
had intrenched himself on a little island, which after- 
wards bore his name, near the Attic coast, over against 
Laurium*, offered to second the operations of the Lace- 
dscmoniaii army with his own droops on the main land, 
if Areus would attack the enemy. But Areus, though 
his men, it is said, were eager for combat, did not ven- 
ture to risk lives which Sparta could so ill spare, and 
might so soon need for her own defence, without a 
clearer prospect of victory. Even when an opportunity 


been long corrected), traniifers the event to Epirus; and this mistake 
perhaM mainly led nim into the fancies with which he has bewildered 
iiinibclf in his account of Alexander's war with Antigoiius. 

1 rausan. iii. (i. 

3 Pausan. i. 1. 1. It was no , doubt from this station, that he sent the 
symbolical present, of iish and figs, to Antigonus (Phylarchus ap. Athen. 
viii. 9.), which Antigonus himself interpreted ; ^ 

TliTf»xX. 0 s f) rSv avxm But the Intcrtiretation needs an 

ex|)osition. Droysen's (ii. p.S13.) seems to imply, that ^ 0*1 might be 
equivalent to xiXtiu. Nor is it clear that rSt vuxw would be 

properly rendered, '* to grow tigs " S’ wx 

mX 0 vir»vt Ath. iii. p.80. e.). Compare Erasmus, Adagia— Ficivorus, Xu- 

ZOT^ayiStjf. 
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, presented itself of attacking the enemy at the greatest 
possible advantage, no use was made of it. A mutiny 
, it seems had broken out among the Celtic mercenaries in 
-the service of Antigonus, who had either been posted at 
Megara, or had taken up a position there : and Anti- 
gonus thought it necessary to march against them with 
the bulk of his forces. The small body which he left 
to guard his camp before Athens might, it is supposed, 
have been easily overpowered if it had been attacked by 
the allies. But it appears that they made no attempt 
either to storm the camp, or to impede' his operations 
against the Celts, who are represented as having made 
such a determined resistance, that they first slew their 
wives and children, and then perished, fighting, to the 
last man.^ Antigonus returned to his head-quarters 
unmolested ; and soon after Areus, whose provisions 
were exhausted, withdrew his army from Attica, and 
Patroclus sailed away, perhaps to establish his master s 
authority with less cost and danger in other parts of 
the JEgean. But the Athenians, though thus abandoned, 
and seemingly betrayed by their allies, did not lose 
courage. They sustained tlie siege with a patience and 
vigour worthy of the ancient times : and Antigonus was 
so exasperated by their resistance, that he not only ra- 
vaged the country, but set fire to the celebrated temple 
of Posendon at Colonus, and to the sacred grove in which 
it stuod.^^ The war with Antigonus lasted six or seven 
years : but as he invested the city both by sea and land, 
they could not by any dint of resolution have held out 
so long, if tlie siege had not been at times interrupted 
so as to enable them to introduce supplies. And though 
this is not expressly' related, wc find that on two occa- 
sions Antigonus was called away from Athens during 
the course of the war. As to one of these movements, 
wc only know that it terminated in a battle fought with 


> If, as Lucas thinks ( Ueher Polybius* Darstelluny dcs Atolischen Bundes^ 
p. 72.}, the stratagem in Polyaenus (iv. HLS) belongs to this siege of Mc- 
gari, we learn that Antigonus had brought elephants with him. 

2 Fans. 1 . 30. 4. 
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a Lacedsemonian army near Corinth, in which Areus — 
who may have been roused to more zealous exertions by 
the murmurs of his fellow-citizens — lost his life ^ ; and 
we find that about the same time he was engaged in 
hostilities with Alexander, son of Craterus, who had pro- 
bably succeeded his father in the government of Corinth, 
and was at one time master of Euboea.^ The other di- 
version probably compelled him to raise the siege for a 
much longer interval. Alexander of Epirus made an in- 
road into Macedonia*^: and Antigonus, when he marched 
against the invader, was deserted by his troops, and for 
a time had lost possession of his throne. There is no- 
thing to indicate how long the struggle lasted : but the 
final recovery of his kingdom is ascribed to his son De- 
metrius*^, who is said to have defeated Alexander in a 
battle fought at a place called Derdia'*, and afterwards 
to have made himself master of Epirus, while Alexander 
took refuge in Acarnania, probably in the part which he 
had annexed to his dominions. Demetrius however 
could not secure his conquest : how long he retained it 
we are not informed : but Alexander is said to have 
been restored by the regret of his subjects, and witli the 
aid of his allies, who were probably the iEtolians. And 
as we hear of no further hostilities between him and 


1 Flut. A^ii. 3. Trogi Prol. xxvi. > Suida8, Eufgfiup. 

^ Flathc (ii. p. 101 ), with that bounillcss licence of arbitrary conjecture, 
which so often disfigures his otherwise usefbl and able work, chooses to 

S ject Justin's express statement as to the time of Alexander’s invasion of 
acedonia (xxvi. 2.), places it after the fall of Athens, and attributes to it 
efibets, which, so far as any evidence appears, never existed but in his own 
imagination. 

* Justin, xxvi. S. Hujus filius Demetrius, puer admodum. Droysen 
(iL 0.214.) rejects this statement, though it is confirmed by the indc- 
TCnaent authority of the Armenian Eusebius (i. p. 340., Rom which we 
learn the name of the place), because this Demetrius was then scarcely 
twelve years old ; and he supimies that the commander must have been 
one of the brothers of Antigonus, probably Demetrius the Handsome, 
(Justin, xxvi. 3.) son of Demetrius I. and Ptolemais, who would have been 
about twenty years old. It should however be remembered, that Ferscus 
was only twelve years old when he was entrusted by his father with the 
command of an army (of course with a council to assist him) : and Livy, 
where he relates the fact (xxxi. 28.), uses the same expression. Filium 
Persea, pucrum admodum, datis ex amicorum nuroero qui aitatcm cjus 
rexcrent, cum parte copiarum ... mlttit. 

B According to Droysen’s probable conjecture In Elymiotls, where the 
name of Derdas was common in the ruling family. 
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Antigonus, it seems not improbable that the war was 
about the same time terminated by a treaty. 

As soon as this danger had passed by, Antigonus 
proceeded to renew the siege of Athens, and he is said 
to have abridged it by an artifice which Polyienus 
thought worthy of a place in his collection of strata- 
gems.^ He granted a suspension of hostilities ; Poly- 
seiius calls it a peace ; and withdrew his forces, as the 
seed time was approaching in the year 263, The 
Athenians took advantage of the opportunity to sow 
their land ; but neglected to lay in a fresh supply of 
corn, calculating that their remaining stock would suffice 
until the next harvest. But before the corn was ripe, 
Antigonus again invaded Attica, and invested the city, 
which, having^ now spent all its provisions, was com- 
pelled to submit to his pleasure, and to receive a Ma- 
cedonian garrison in the Museum, Piraius, Munychia, 
Sunium, and Salamis. It may easily be supposed tliat 
the citizens who had most distinguished themselves by 
their zeal in the cause of independence, were forced to 
quit their country. One of these exiles, named Chre- 
nionides, who appears to have taken so prominent a part 
in the defence of the city, that the war was sometimes 
called from him the Chremonidean, found shelter and 
favour at the court of Alexandria, and was afterwards 
entrusted with the command of an Egyptian fleet.^ 
Athens, reduced to extreme weakness by her long, 
unequal struggle, and deprived of her most active and 
patriotic citizens, ceased to be an object worthy of the 
conqueror’s jealousy ; and he revealed the lowest depth 
of humiliation to which she had ever yet sunk, when 
some years afterwards he voluntarily withdrew his gar- 
rison from the city, retaining however those which he 
had stationed in the other Attic fortresses. Yet there 
is reason to believe, that he at the same time took the 
precaution of demolishing the long walls. The Athe- 
nians, after they had gained this semblance of liberty, 

» \v. a 20. 

3 Teles ap. Stob. Flor. li. p; 82. Gaisf. Polysn. t. 18. 
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were still anxious to show their loyalty to Antigonus, 
and to convince him that his confidence was not mis- 
placed. It was apparently with this view, that they 
deposited the keys of the city with the philosopher 
Zeno, who had spent the greater part of a long liftT at 
Athens, and was revered as the head of the Stoic school. 
But it is probable that this would not have been 
deemed a sufficient motive for such an extraordinary 
mark of public esteem toward a foreigner, if he had 
not tolso enjoyed the favour of Antigonus, who not only 
professed the highest admiration for the philosopher, 
but affected to treat him as an intimate friend, and 
after his death induced the Athenians to inter him at the 
public expense, among their heroes in the Cerarnicus. 
Zeno deserved this honour so well, that it is to be 
regretted it should not have been more freely conferred, 
and that his monument in fact attested the subjection of 
Athens, rather than the merit of the philosopher. ^ 


1 The Chremonidcan War waa the subject of one of XicbuJir^s most 
ingenious and characteristic essays (Rhein. Miis. i. p. 159. Kl. Schr. p. 451.), 
and it has since received all the additional light which Druysen’s learning 
and sagacity could throw upon it in the newly-published volume of his 
HeUenhmus (iL p.i!05. fol.). Yet some of the details with which he has 
enriched this very obscure portion of history, arc of such a nature that 
nothing less than his own talent for combination and description is 
ri>quirc(l to invest them with an air of probability. That, before thu out- 
break of the Chremnnidean War, Pirsus and Munyclna had been governed 
by inde[fendcnt rulers who could be described as m llu^etiui -rv^etvvivcvits, 
is a pro|KMition too strange to be admitted on tnc mere presumption tliat 
the Glaucon, the water-drinker, mentioned by Pythermiis (in Athenscus, 
ii. p. 4k c.), was the Glaucon of Teles (Stobams Flor. ii. p.8'2. Gaisl.) If 
the conjecture by which Niebuhr proiioscd to explain their identity is not 
to be admitted, it seems easier to supiKise, with Sidieibe {Ute Oltem chtsche 
zn Athcn. p. G9., though he docs not notice the Glaucon of 
Teles), that Glaucon had been enumerated by Pythennus among the 
tyrants of 404. Droyseii believes that the sca-light off Cos alluded to by 
Plutarch (Dc seipsum citra itiv. laud. 16.}. occurred in the course of this 
war; not, however, as might have been imagined, between Antigonus and 
Patroclus; but on a much more extraordinary hypothesis. He sup- 
poses that the naval force of Antigonus was so inferior to that of Patro- 
clus, that he did not venture to risk an engagement, but nevertheless that 
on his return from Macedonia, Slaving anticipated that Philadclphus would 
send a reinforcement to his admiral, nc sailed to intercept it, and gained a 
victory over the Egyptian fleet off Cos. Droysen seems even to intimate 
(p.2l9. n. 119.) that Patroclus owed his escape to the generosity of Anti- 
gonus.— Droysen makes the Chremonidcan War to begin in 266, the year 
after that which he assigns to Zeno's death : for during the war, lie argues, 
Antigonus could not have sent Thraso (as Diogenes Eaert. relates, vii. 15.) 
to request the Athenians to bury Zeno in the Cerainicus ; after the sur- 
render of the city, he would not have requested, but have commanded. 
This reasoning at least seems quite fallacious. On such an occasion the 
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After the conquest of Athens, the history of Greece 
presents almost an utter blank for a period of about 
ten years, during which we hear of only two occur- 
rences worth recording. We find that Sparta was 
engaged in a war with Aristodemus, the tyrant of Me- 
galopolis, in the course of which, Acrotatus, the son 
of Areus, fell in battle, leaving his queen pregnant of 
an heir to his crown, "who was born after his death*; 
an event which must have strengthened the power of 
Aristodemus, and consequently, the Macedonian interest 
m Peloponnesus. During the same interval, an im- 
portant change took place in the constitution of the 
Achffian League. A single magistrate was appointed in 
the room of two, to the supreme command. It is not 
quite certain, though probable, that a new office, that 
of hipparch (commander of the horse), was substituted 
for the one which w'as thus abolished.- We also find 
mention of a Vice-general but without any account of 
the mode of his appointment, or of the relation in which 
he stood to his chief. That his office was not one of 
very high trust, may Ije inferred from the fact, that in 
case of the GeneraFs death it was not he, but the 
General’s immediate predecessor, who slept into his 
place.-* But the effect was to invest one person during 
his year of office with the undivided confidence of the 
League. To him ^vvas entrusted the common seal. Tie 
convened its assemblies at home ; he negotiated with 
foreign powers in its name ; he wielded its military 
force in the field with absolute, though not irrespon- 


conqueror must liave desired that his friend should he honnure<1 with 
every appearance o( free public sympathy. Niebuhr’s view of the circum- 
Stan 's under winch Zeno was entrusted with the keys of the city (Diog. 
Laei VII. l>) is incomparably the most probable, 'i'hat the Atlicniaiis 
shou il hqve done so licforc the war, seems hardly conceivable. If it were 
certa II that Zeno did not live to witness the evacuation of the city, one 
ini|fh. rather be inclined to suspect, that a compliment paid to him by 
order of Antigonus, h.ul been attributed to the Atlu-inans. Droysen 
attaches perhaps too much weight to the effect of Zeno’s philosophy on the 
origin ol the war. Chremonides, notwithstanding Ins intimacy witii Zeno, 
may have been no more of a stoic than Antigonus himbolf. 

i riutrirch, Agis 9. Pans. iii. 6. G. Compare (as illustrating the care- 
lessness of raiisanias in historical matters) viii. 11. and 90 6. 
a Schorn, p. (i2. ^ Polyb. xl. 4. 2. Compare v. 34. 

* lbuLxl.2. 1. 
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sible authority. It was a change which seems to in- 
dicate a heightened consciousness of the federal union, 
and a disposition to render the action of the League 
more vigorous and uniform. The man who was tirst 
honoured with this dignity, was Marcus of Cerynea, 
who, before his native town had joined the League, had 
devoted himself to its service, and commanded its forces 
in the expedition by which Bura 't^ras delivered from its 
tyrant.* There was nothing however in this inno- 
vation, that apparently altered the character of the 
confederacy, nothing that disclosed any ambitious views 
or seemed to portend an approaching enlargement of 
its sphere. And though Antigonus probably kept an 
eye, which was no doubt far from a friendly one, on 
its movements, he could scarcely discover anything 
either to excite alarm, or to afford a pretext for hos- 
tility, though, as we know nothing of the manner in 
which he was himself occupied during this period, no 
inference can be drawn from his apparent inaction. 
The League must have appeared now to have attained 
its full growth ; it had acquired an extent and consis- 
tency which, most likely, far exceeded both the designs 
and the hopes of those who began the work of restor- 
ation. Yet its collective strength, as Plutarch observes, 
was not equal to that of one considerable city, and it is 
very doubtful whether it would ever have emerged from 
the obscurity to which it seemed to be destined, without 
that peculiar combination of circumstances which con- 
nected it with the fortunes of Aratus. 

Sicyon, his birth-place, after a period of confusion 
which followed the overthrow of the old Dorian aristo- 
cracy, had again fallen under the dominion of tyrants^, 
but men widely differing in their character from the 
ancient rulers, who, under the same title, exercised a 
mild and popular authority, which they transmitted 
peaceably through successive generations. Those later 
adventurers, who rapidly supplanted one another, seem 


1 Folyb. ii. 41. 43. 


S riut. Ac. 2. 
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toiiave maintained their power^ whether they seized it 
for themselves, or were indebted for it to Macedonian 
aid, by a system of terror which rendered their short 
reigns equally miserable and odious. Death, or exile, 
and confiscation, were the lot of their principal adver- 
saries, and, when their own turn came, of their ad- 
herents. After the downfal of one of these tyrants, 
named Cleon, an attempt was made to put an end to 
this state of things. Two of the most eminent citizens, 
Timoclides and Clinias, were appointed, under what 
title, or with what powers, we are not informed, but for 
the purpose of restoring order and preserving liberty. 
Some degree of tranquillity hail been re-established, 
when the death of Timoclides left the whole burden of 
their arduous functions to devolve upon his colleague, 
together with all the danger from which they had 
hitherto shielded one another. The opportunity was 
seized by a man named Abantides, to murder Clinias, 
and make himself master of the city. The family and 
friends of Clinias were the first objects of the tyrant's 
jealousy ; some were put to death, others saved them- 
selves by flight. His son Aratus, at this time only 
seven years old, was especially marked for destruction. 
In the general confusion, the child escaped from his 
father's house, and wandered for some time alone 
through the city. His father's brother had married a 
sister of Abantides ; the boy sought refuge in her house, 
and she concealed him there until she found means of 
sending him to Argos, where Clinias had many friends, 
who took the orphan^ under their protection, and, it 
would seem, some property, which rendered Aratus in- 
dependent of their bounty. Here he spent the next 
thirteen years of his life, while several fresh revolutions 
took place at Sicyon. Abantides, like many bad men of 
that age, took a lively interest in philosophical specula- 
tions, and he was killed in the Agora by a band of con- 
spirators, who fell upon him while he was engaged in 
a learned conversation with the dialectic philosopher 
Aristoteles, who had himself laid the plot. But the 
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tyranny remained in the hands of his father Paseas, 
until 'he too was assassinated by one Nicocles, who stcpt 
into his pl^ce. Aratus^ as he grew up toward man. 
hood/ applied himself more to exercises of the body 
than of the mind. He submitted to the training of a 
competitor for gymnastic honours, and carried off some 
prizes in the public games. Even in his statues the 
thoughtful and dignified mien of the statesman and the 
general did not altogether conceal the traces of his early 
familiarity with the discipline of the palestra. It may 
bo that ho did not merely indulge a natural wish to im- 
prove the advantages of a robust and agile frame, or 
even look forward so much to the need which he might 
expect to find on great occasions for an extraordinary 
capacity of bodily exertion and endurance, as he desired 
to elude the jealousy of his enemies by the semblance 
of frivolous pursuits, and of a vulgar ambition. This 
part of his history may sufficiently explain two features 
which were afterwards most prominent in his character ; 
his abhorrence of tyranny, which seems to have been 
with him more a natural instinct than a moral feeling ; 
and a singular combination of timidity and hardihood, 
which perplexed his admirers, and afforded a fruitful 
theme of ingenious speculations to the ancient historians 
and philosophers.^ lie was bold in the dark, resolute 
in an ambuscade, daunted by no obstacle or danger 
which he had to encounter alone, or with a few com- 
panions ; but his courage, presence of mind, and readi- 
ness of invention, w^cre almost always observed to forsake 
him in open day, and at the head of an army. 

At the accession of Nicocles, he was about twenty 
years of age. He had no doubt long dwelt upon the 
thought of an attempt to deliver and recover Sicyon ; 
and the state of affairs under the new government ap- 
peared to be very favourable to such an undertaking. 
Nicocles was, it seems, more unpopular than his prede- 
cessors, and the measures by which lie strove to secure 


» riut. Ar. 29. Polyb. iv. 8. 
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his dominion, rendered it stiU more odious. The ^to- 
lians had been encouraged by his wedmess to make an 
attempt on the city, in which they were very near suc- 
ceeciing. Antigonus, who had probably protected the 
house of Aban tides, kept aloof from the usurper who 
had overthrown it ; and Aratus, for a time, hoped that 
lie might be induced, especially as Clinias had been con- 
nected by friendly relations with the royal family^, to 
aid him in his enterprise. But Antigonus could place 
no confidence in an inexperienced youth, and could 
only have consented to use him as an instrument ; and 
this certainly not with a view to restore liberty at 
Sicyon. Yet he thought it advisable to amuse him 
with promises, which however soon ceased to deceive ; 
and as the court of Alexandria, though there also 
Aratus possessed some hereditary interest, appeared too 
distant to furnish any effectual assistance, he fell back 
on his own resources. 

The Siryonian exiles, a numerous body, had begun 
to turn their eyes toward him, as well on account of his 
birth as of the promise afforded by his personal qualities, 
and to some of them he now opened his projects. But 
he found very few who were either so zealous for the 
cause, or so willing to rely upon his judgment, as to 
enter heartily into his plans. Indeed, his most active 
associates were tw^o exiles of Megalopolis, Bedemus and 
Oeinophaiies, who afterwards became celebrated for many 
important services to the cause of freedom. His first 
thought was to seize some stronghold in the territory of 
Sicyon, from which to carry on open war against the 
tyrant. But he was induced to abandon this scheme by 
information which he received from a citizen who had 
escaped from prison, and had made his way over the city 
wall at a part wdicre it rose to no great height on the out- 
side, and was nearly on a level with the ground within. 
This discovery suggested an undertaking still more con- 
genial to tlie character of Aratus ; he resolved to attempt, 

» Plut. Ar. 4. 
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with a small band of followers, to surprise the city by 
night. 

Plutarch's description of the preparations which he 
made for his expedition, casts a strong light on the con- 
dition of Greece in tliesc times. We are reminded of 
the picture which Thucydides draws of it in the ages 
preceding the settlement of its population. Society, in 
its highest stage of refinement, had relapsed into the 
wildness and disorder of its infancy. Aratus found it 
easy to provide arms without awakening suspicion : for 
it was a time, the biographer observes, when every body 
was engaged in marauding adventures and mutual in- 
cursions. The scaling-ladders, made so as to be taken 
to pieces, were supplied by one of the exiles who gained 
his living by the construction of machinery. ’^I'he Argive 
friends of Aratus contributed each ton men from their 
own households. He himself was able to arm thirty 
slaves. And fo make up the number which he thought 
necessary, he contracted with Xenophilus, a noted cap- 
tain of robbers, for the services of a few of bis troop, 
who were led to believe that the object was to cjirry oft:' 
some horses belonging to Antigonus. They wore di- 
rected to go out in small scattered parties, and to as- 
semble at the Tower of Polygnotus, a ijoint on the road 
to Nemea. The la<lders, packed in boxes, were sent 
forward in waggons. The chief hindrance in the at- 
tempt to scale the wall unobserved was ap])rehended 
from the dogs kept by a gardener, an ho lived in a lone 
house on the outside, not far from the place where the 
ladders were to be fixed. "J'o forestal this danger, 
Aratus had despatched his friend Cephisias Nvith four 
comrades, who were to arrive at the house after the city 
gates were shut, in the garb of common travellers, and, 
under the pretext of seeking hospitality, were to secure 
the man and his dogs. Some further precautions were 
still necessary to throw Nicocles off his guard ; for he' 
had been led to suspect that something was meditated 
against him, and he was knoNvn to have sent spies to 
Argos to watch the movements of Aratus. To blind 
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them, Aratus appeared in the morning in the usual 
places of public resort, went home accompanied by some 
young men who w'ere used to share his convivial hours, 
and made conspicuous preparations for a banquet. The 
spies were deceived, and as soon as the repast was 
finished, he proceeded to join his friends at the place of 
rendezvous. At Nemea he disclosed his real object to 
the whole band, and, by dint of promises and entreaties, 
prevailed on tliein to share the perilous adventure. He 
regulated the march so as to have the benefit of a bright 
noon on the road, and to reach Sicyon just as it was 
setting. But as they drew near to the gardener's house, 
Cephisias met them with the unwelcome tidings, that, 
though he had secured the master, the dogs had escaped- 
It was with difficulty that Aratus could now persuade 
his followers to persevere ; and their reluctance was jus- 
tified by the imminent danger in which they were placed 
by the vigilance of the dogs, which kept up an incessant 
barking at the lietds of the party that was sent forward 
under the orders of Eedemus to apply the ladders and 
explore the wall, while Aratus followed slowly wdth the 
main body. \V'hen the ladders were fixed, those who 
mounted foremost were very nearly discovered by two 
parties of the patrol, which passed in opposite directions 
soon after one another. Finally, after Aratus, having 
been ajiprised that all was secure, had reached the foot 
of the wall, a great hound, which was kept in the nearest 
tower, having been at length roused by the barking ol 
the smaller dogs, joined in with it so loudly as to attract 
the attention of a sentry beyond. But as his master, 
when called upon to account for the noise, attributed it 
to the recent passing of the patrol, the followers of 
Aratus, who overheard the conversation, concluded that 
he must have been gained to favour their enterprise, and 
began to mount the ladders with revive*! spirits. It was 
now near ilay- break, and the ladders would only bear the 
Aveight of one man at a time. When forty had reached 
the top, Aratus himself fidlowcd j and, having waited 
for but a very few more, hastened to the tyrant’s house, 

li 2 
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and to the guard-room of his mercenary troops. They 
were overpowered and secured without bloodshed, but 
Nicocles made his escape by a subterraneous passage, 
Aratus now sent round to the bouses of his friends to 
announce his presence and success, and the tidings soon 
spread through the city. By day-break the theatre was 
hlled by an anxious and curious crowd ; but as soon as 
the herald had proclaimed that Aratus, the son of Cli- 
nias, invited his fellow-citizens to assert their freedom, 
the multitude rushed to set fire to the tyrant’s house. 
The fire was soon extinguished by the exertions of the 
soldiers and the discreeter citizens, but all the property 
of the tyrant was abandoned to pillage. 

The glory of this exploit was not stained by a single 
drop of blood, cither during or after the struggle. But 
the first measure of Aratus was to rccal the exiles, and 
this act of justice was attended with consequences, 
which threatened the state with fresh convulsions. 
Amidst the revolutions of half a century, during wdiich 
Sicyon had been subject to a succession of tyrants, the 
number of the exiles had grown to nearly fiOO. The 
influence of Aratus was able to restrain them, after 
their return, from the indulgence of animosity and 
revenge against their political adversaries ; but he could 
not hinder them from claiming their confiscated pro- 
perty, the greater part of which had now jiassed into 
tile hands of owners, who had long enjoyed it under 
various titles derived from iiiherifance, contract, or 
other lawful modes of transfer, lie endeavoured iu 
vain to mediate between the contending parties : none 
would surrender or compromise llieir rights : attempts 
were made to dislodge the possessors from their lands 
and houses by force : . there was reason to dread, not 
only that scenes of violence would frequently disturb 
the public tranquillity, but that the hatred and jealousy 
which were nourished hy these contests might soon 
undo all that had just lieen so happily effected ; for 
Antigonus w’as at hand, and on the watch to take ad- 
vantage of llieir dissensions. lie was probably not a 
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little displeased to see that an undertaking from which 
he had withheld his aid, had been accomplished without 
it : both the immediate result and the tendency of the 
example were adverse to his interests, and there could 
be no doubt that he would be willing to support any 
one who promised to subject Sicyon to his authority, or 
to govern it as his creature. The danger, from within 
and from without, appeared to Aratus so pressing, that 
he ^vas induced to look to the nearest quarter for 
assistance, and the Acha;an League presented a prospect 
of ready and zealous, if not very powerful help. Its 
proceedings, principles, and institutions, were such as to 
engage his lively sympathy and approbation. He and 
it were labouring in the same cause : it was natural and 
expedient that they should combine their strength. 
Such, we arc informed by Plutarch, who had read the 
memoirs which Aratus left of his own life, were the 
motives which led him to incorporate »Sicyon with the 
League. And it is not unimportant to observe, that this 
event, the most momentous in the history of the 
League, which altered its character and decided its 
destiny, was seemingly the accidental eflFect of the 
embarrassing position in which Aratus found himself 
placed at this juncture. If he had been able to ex- 
tricate himself from it immediately by the expedient 
wdiich he finally adopted, it is doubtful whether he 
might ever have made what to Sicyon must have ap- 
peared a sacrifice, though it certainly opened a wider 
field to his personal ambition, and constituted him the 
benefactor of his adopted country, no less than of his 
native city. The circumstances under which the union 
took place, contributed perhaps mainly to fix the terms 
on which it was effected. Greatly as the power of 
Sicyon exceeded that of every bne of the Achsean towns, 
it claimed no superiority or privilege, but was admitted 
on a footing of perfect equality ; it obtained one vote 
in the councils of the League, and no more, though its 
contingent might be double that of any other member. 
This would seem perhaps not unequitable at a time 
H 3 
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ivhen Sicyon was in distress, and came to the Leap^ue 
for succour. Hut the precedent yvas afterwards fol- 
lowed in cases where no such reason existed, and so far 
as it determined the course which was pursued in the 
sequel, it may be considered as the origin of many cala- 
mities wliich subsequently afflicted Greece and hastened 
its ruin. 

It does not even appear that, either in consequence of 
the accession of* Sicyon, or at any subsequent period, 
any change was made in the constitution of the federal 
magistracy and government. The number of the demi- 
urges seems to the last to have been limited to ten, and 
that of the Council always to have retained its original 
proportion to that of the Achaean towns. Hence, 
strange as it appears, we arc led to conclude that the 
places in botli tliesc boards continued to lie tilled by 
Achfloans. This occasion suggests another interesting 
question on which our information is not sufficiently 
full to preclude a great variety of opinions. ^ Polybius 
celebrates the happy uniformity of political institutions, 
which in his time, when the League had reached its 
largest compass, prevailed throughout its whole extent. 
All the Peloponnesians, he says, then used the same 
laws, weights, measures, money, the same magistrates, 
councillors, and judges.*- This statement is evidently 
quite consistent with the suiiposition that the individual 
states of the League were nevertheless allowed to retain 
their own la^vs, magistrates, and political institutions of 
every kind ; and as it is notorious that this was the case 
with regard to some of the things which Polybius enu- 
merates it was most probably so as to all the rest. 
Yet .this passage seems mainly to have impressed some 
modern writers with the belief, that the League inter- 

^ Tittmann (p. (577.) and Srhorn (p.75 ) contend for the independence of 
the particular btates. Hclwing (p. 237.), Flalho (ii. p. 150.), Droysen (ii. 
p. and C. K. Hermann {Lrnrhuch tier Stnats Alt § 18(i , apparently 
■training the senst* ofToXinteiD in Pulyb. iv. 1. 7.), adopt the opposite view, 
though with manifold discrepancies. 

2 11 37. 10. 

2 For instance, as has been shown by Tittmann and Schorn,tI)C 
and vo/A.ia’fLxret. 
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fcred to assimilate the institutions of all the states 
incorporated in it, to its own. But there is neither 
reason nor authority to support this conclusion. It is 
indeed highly probable that democratical institutions, 
under various forms and modifications, were established 
throughout the League, not excluding, but still less 
enforcing, the influence of property. * But this kind of 
uniformity might well arise without any direct inter- 
position ; and when we consider that in every Greek 
city tiu re was a powerful democratical party, it will be 
clear that the triumph of democratical principles was 
sure, in every instance, either to precede or to follow 
the union with the League. 

Aratus himsedf was raised by this transaction to the 
highest degree of reputation and popularity among the 
Achaans, and established an indefeasible claim to their 
gratitude; and the modesty with which he submitted to 
their laws, and served as a private soldier in their 
cavalry, whether calculated or not, was admirably 
adapted to strengthen his influence over them. A 
supply of five and twenty talents, which about this 
time he received from Ptolemy, while it proved the 
value which the king attached to his friendship, enabled 
him to relieve some of his poorer fellow-citizens, an<l 
thus to secure their affections in favour of the new 
government. It may also have suggested to him the 
possibility of a remedy for the disorders with which 
the ])retensions of the restored exiles continued to 
threaten tlie city. He resolved to sail to Alexandria, 
and to solicit a larger donation, which might aflbrd the 
means of an amicable adjustment without a sacrifice 
from either party. He had not neglected to cultivate 
the favour of his royal Ixiiiefactor by such returns as he 
was able to make; for his bounfy, and it hajipened to 
have been in his power to gratify one of Ptolemy’s 
tastes at little cost. The Sicyonian school of painting 
was at this time still celebrated in Greece, not only for 


> As Droyscii is inclined to believe (ti. p.463.)< 
11 4 
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eminent artists^ but as having more than any other 
preserved the purity of the ancient style. Even the 
great Apelles had thought it essential to his reputation^ 
if not to the cultivation of his art, to take some lessons 
from the Sicyonian masters. During the dominion of 
the tyrants, the school had produced many valuable 
works, several of which were tributes of flattery to the 
ruler of the day, and one of these was so l)eautiful that 
Aratus was induced to exempt it from the general 
destruction to which he doomed all such memorials of 
the public dishonour. It was the strongest proof he 
could give of his discerning love for the art ; and his 
good taste enabled him to take full advantage of the 
opportunities presented to him by his position, to enrich 
Ptolemy’s gallery with a number of choice master- 
pieces. 

His voyage to Alexandria was not accomplished 
without many personal risks and hardships. His 
vessel was driven by a gale on the coast of Ilydrea 
where it was seized by an ofHcer who commanded there 
for Antigonus, while he concealed himself with a single 
friend, in a wood. It was afterwards a Roman vessel, 
which chancing to touch there, aflbrded him the means 
of escape. It was bound for Syria ; but Aratus, it 
seems, did not think himself safe in the dominions of 
Antiochus, and prevailed on the master to land him on 
the coast of Caria, where he had still to wait long 
before he could And a passage to Egypt. These pe- 
rilous adventures, encountered for so noble an object, 
might plead with Ptolemy in his behalf. It is certain, 
that his presence confirmed the favourable impressions 
which had been made on the king by their corre- 
spondence ; and the result of his visit was a subsidy of 


> Plut. Ar. 12. TTf Droysen (ii. 312.218.) corrects " Diit 

the emendation which 1 have ventured to assume in ttiu text. nut 

only comes much closer to the corrupt reading, but agrees better with the 
whole series of Plutarch's narrative. Aratus sail^ from Mrthono in 
Messenia, doubled cape Malca, and then, being unable to keep his course 
o the south-east, fiiXie n'^€iT6 iMe 'Tifictf. A glance at the 

map seems sufficient to snow, that this description cannot suit Andros. 
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150 talents, forty of which he immediately curried 
home with him ; the rest was transmitted in successive 
payments. With this sum he was able to satisfy every 
claim to the conRscated property, for which one of the 
parties in each case was easily induced to accept a pe- 
cuniary equivalent. But still, the settlement of so many 
controversies, many of which must have been rendered 
very intricate by lapse of time, and perplexity of titles, 
must have been a most laborious and difficult work. 
The people testified the unlimited confidence which 
they reposed in Aratus, when they created him sole 
arbitrator with full power. He, on the other hand, to 
place his moderation and disinterestedness beyond sus- 
picion, declined this invidious honour, and caused 
fifteen other citizens to be joined with him in the com- 
mission. The arrangement was at last effected in a 
manner which seems to have given universal satisfac- 
tion, and to have healed every breach. The services 
of Aratus were acknowledged by the people with public 
honours, and by the exiles with a bronze statue, which 
bore an inscription expressive of their admiration for 
his courage and justice, and of their gratitude to the 
deliverer, who had restored them to their homes, and 
had bestowed equality of rights and orderly govern- 
ment on his country.' The fame of this peaceful 
achievement has been still more widely spread, and 
fixed in a monument more durable than brass, by the pen 
of Cicero, who, heaving learnt the value of such men 
by hitter experience, amidst the death-struggles of 
Roman liberty, extols the conduct of Aratus with the 
equivocal eulogy, which however he meant for the 
highest, that so great a man deserved to have been horn 
a Roman.- The right of Aratus to such praise has 
indeed been questioned on the ground, that in tliis 
instance the course prescribed by the purest patriot- 
ism, exactly coincided with that which he would have 

• "Oti T« r* AetifiM' i'trcv, t' urtwate tvya/juixv* Plut. Ar. 14. 

One might i)erhBps have expected a more distinct reference to the recent 
transaction. 

8 De Off. il. 23. 
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pursued^ if he had aimed at nothing but the promotion 
of his own influence and reputation.^ It might be 
enough to say^ that Cicero was praising the statesman ; 
but in an age when most men found it easier to rise to 
power through wrong and violence, there was surely no 
small merit in the choice of right means, even for a 
like end; nor will it follow that Aratus was not in 
earnest with his patriotism, because, as we shall find, 
he was not always capable of sacrificing his personal 
ambition to the public good. 

The terms on which he stood with Antigonus may 
be collected from the foregoing narrative. He had 
been forced to conceal himself from the king’s officer, 
and liis vessel had been seized as an enemy’s property. 
Yet, after his return from Egypt, Antigonus affected 
to court his friendship, not with any hope or desire of 
gaining it, but to throw suspicion on Aratus, and par- 
ticularly to awaken Ptolemy’s jealousy. From Corinth, 
where it seems he had taken up his residence for a 
time, to watch the progress of the League, he occa- 
sionally sent some little presents to Aratus; and at table, 
when guests w^ere present who would be sure to report 
his words, he professed to admire the young man’s 
discernment, Avho had detected the weakness which was 
covered from ordinary eyes by the theatrical pomp 
and splendour of the Egyptian court, and had now 
thrown himself without reserve into the arms of a more 
trustworthy ally. The artifice appears to have produced 
no effect at Sicyon, but it succeeded so far as to inspire 
Ptolemy with a temporary distrust of Aratus. Anti- 
gonus himself can hardly have expected any very im- 
portant results from it ; and it is probable that he was 
at this time endeavouring to accomplish his main end 
in a very different manticr. For it is to this period, 
that it seems necessary to refer a treaty, which is more 

1 Mcrlckcr {Getchichte deg Aetotisch-Achaischen Bundesgenosgen 
Krtegeg^ p. 14.). He seems to think true magnanimity required that 
Aratus should have exjtosed liiinhelt' to the risk of popular odium and sua- 

S icion, instead of adopting an expedient by which he averted it both flrom 
iinself and others. 
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than once mentioned by Polybius*, though unfortu- 
nately without a date, concluded between Antigonus 
and the -/Etolians, with a view to the dismemberment 
of the Achiean League. It was not before the accession 
of Sicyon, that the League could have appeared so for- 
midable as to give occasion to such a compact. Nor 
do we find any earlier trace of hostility between iEtolia 
and the League. ThciEtolians had indeed, as we have 
seen, made an attempt on Sicyon ; and this, when Sicyon 
had become Achiean, might have involved them in a 
war with the body in which it was incorporated. 
They are said to have made the first advances to An- 
tigonus, probably in the interval between the revolution 
at Sicyon, and the year in ivhieh Aratus was for the 
first time raised, to the supreme command. It was in 
246‘, in the twenty-sixth year of his age, that he first 
filled the office of General of the League ; and all his 
military operations in this year, of which there remains 
any record, were directed against the iKtolians. The 
accounts left to us of these operations are very scanty 
and unconnected. It is only related that he ravaged 
the territory of (Jalydon and the Ozolian Locris, which 
at this time belonged to the iEtoliaiis, and that he 
marched into Bocotia with an army of 10,000 men to 
succour the Boeotians, who were in alliance with the 
League against the same common enemy. But this 
beginning of his military career was a little ominous, 
for he arrived too late ; the Bccotians had been defeated 
at (Jhicronea, and had lost 1000 men, and the Bmotarch 
Abiocritus.- They immediately abandoned the League, 
and attached themselves to the iEtolians ; and their 
public spirit was so broken by this disaster, that they 
could hardly ever be again roused to take any part in 
the affairs of Greece.-* How far 'this Boeotian alliance 
was designed by Aratus to counterbalance that of An- 
tigonus with the AUtolians, can only be surmised. But 

ii. 43. 9. ; 45. ]. ix. 34. G. 

2 Plut. Ar. 16. Compare Folyb. xx. 4., who lays the blame on the 
Bmotians. 

2 Folyb. XX. 
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there is one inference which may be drawn from his 
campaign in Northern Greece, that may serve to remove 
a seeming difficulty. Even if Antigonus was not at this 
time engaged hy treaty to co-operate with the A^tolians, 
it may seem strange that he should have taken no ad- 
vantage of the absence of the Achcean forces from 
their country. But the movements of Aratus indicate 
that Antigonus was not at this time in possession of 
Corinth. The Isthmus was evidently open, and this 
agrees with what we learn from other accounts of the 
state of things there. 

The possession of Corinth had always been regarded 
by the Macedonian princes as an object of the highest 
importance with a view to the command of Pelopon- 
nesus. Antigonus — probably when he set out on his 
unsuccessful expedition against Ptolemy Ceraunus, — 
had entrusted it to his half-brother Craterus, the son of 
Alexander's general of the same name, and of Anti- 
pater's daughter Phila. But Craterus seems to have 
been encouraged by the reverses of Antigonus to treat 
the place as his own, and, it appears, kept it in his 
hands until his death. ^ Yet his relations to Antigonus 
were not always avowedly hostile ; as may be collected 
from the fact, that in the last war with Pyrrhus the 
Macedonian general Ameinias is described as bringing 
succours to Sparta from Corinth. But it does not follow 
that Antigonus had recovered possession of the citadel, 
and the sequel clearly indicates that this could not have 
been the case. For Craterus, on his death, was suc- 
ceeded in the command of the place by his son Alex- 
ander, who was likewise independent, though he maj 
have been on friendly terms with his royal kinsman 
and even have professed obedience to his authority 


1 So Schoill infers (p. IR.) partly fVom the fact, that Troezen is describc< 
as held by a garrison of Craterus (Fronlm. iii. fi. 7.), and partly from thi 
natural supjiosition, that Alexander's iiower was inherited from his lather 
Droysen however (ii. p. 216.) believes, that Alexander first revolted fron 
Antigonus. He seems to think that this may be inferred firom Plutarch 
De I^at. Amoro, 15., where however Craterus is only mentioned as havinj 
served his brother in an inferior btation. The passage contains not . 
word about his fidelity ; nor was this necessary to the propriety of th< 
illustration. 
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^vith no more real submission than many a feudal vassal 
or Turkish pasha^ absolute master of his province, has 
yielded to his nominal sovereign^ while he retained 
the style of a subject^ and performed acts of outward 
homage. Accordingly we have seen Antigonus at Co- 
rinth, carrying on his intrigues against Aratus : and we 
are informed that Aratus at first regarded Alexander as’ 
his enemy, and had formed the project of wresting Co- 
rinth from him, but tliat he was diverted from this 
design by Alexander’s voluntary accession to the League*, 
by which he must have openly renounced all connection 
with Antigonus. It was apparently this alliance with 
Alexander that enabled Aratus to execute the operations 
which have been related, so boldly and safely. 

Alexander died soon after, as it was believed, of poi- 
son, administered to him through the contrivance of 
Antigonus - : and certainly there is nothing in the cha- 
racter of Antigonus to repel this suspicion, and much 
in his subsequent proceedings to suggest or confirm it. 
Alexander’s widow, Nicaca, retained possession of the 
fortress : and Antigonus at once sent his son Deme- 
trius, though it seems he bad already married Strato- 
nice, the daughter of Antiochus Soter, to Corinth, as a 
suitor for her hand. The difference of their ages, — 
for she was somewhat past her prime, — rendered 
her perhaps the more open to the illusions of female 
vanity.'* She accepted the young prince’s dazzling 
offers, and Antigonus himself came to Corinth to cele- 
brate their nuptials with royal splendour. She was 
however prudent enough to retain possession of the 
citadel. 1V'’e are not informed whether it was the sub- 
ject of any stipulation in the marriage contract; but 
no wish was expressed by Antigonus that could awaken 
her suspicions. All cares of state seemed to have been 

1 Plut. Ar. 18. 

Niebuhr. KI. Si^hr. p. 256, Bays, that Kicica was suspected of having 
poisoned her husband ; but, as he quotes no authority, it seems nearly 
certain that for once his memory must have betraycil nim ; as Plutarch 
(Ar. 17.) distinctly relates that the suspicion fell on Antigonus, 

3 Her (Nission for the philuboplicr-iioet £uphorion(Suida8, indi- 

cates the warmth of her temperament. 
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banished from the mind of the delighted father, who 
was only intent on providing a succession of entertain- 
ments for the object of his son’s choice. A musical 
performance was to take place in the theatre, which 
Nicsa consented to grace with her presence. She was 
conveyed with royal state in a sumptuous litter, accom- 
panied by Antigonus himself. But at the point where the 
road turned oiF toward the gate of the cit^el, he quitted 
the train and hastened up to the fortress, which he found 
carelessly guarded; a great part of the garrison w'as 
among the spectators below. He gained admittance, — 
it appears without a struggle, — for a force sufficient to 
secure possession of the place. ^ He is said to have dis- 
played immoderate joy at the success of this despicable 
stratagem, and to have celebrated it with revelry ill 
becoming his age and station. The marriage, it may 
easily be supposed, was broken off; and we hear no 
more of Nicaia, 

If Aratus had been led to conceive the thought of an 
attempt upon Corinth while it was held by Alexander, 
there were now much stronger motives to urge him to 
the undertaking. But he could hardly hope or wish to 
carry it inft execution until he was again in office ; and, 
according to a fundamental article of the Achaean con- 
stitution, the supreme magistracy could not be held by 
the same person for two successive years. At the end 


1 Plut. Ar. 17. PolyiEn. iv. 6. 1, Droysen (li. p. .'371. ) treats this story as 
so little trustworthy, that nothing can be sately collected (torn it beyond 
the fact, that Antigonus recovered possession of Corinth. Hut we can 
hardly help suspecting that, in tins sevcie criticism, the excellent author 
has been unconsciously biassiid by a wish to save the credit of Gonatns, 
whom he represents as an almost faultless model of a philosophic king. 
He observes that it was surely no extraordinary treachery in Antigonus to 
resume the possession of Corinth, which he had lost through Alexander's 
repeated ilisluyalty. But this is not at all the question which aff'erts the 
character of Antigonus. The point is, whether he compassed his end 
fairly, or by means of a dislioiioiirablc trick. That the latter was the 
case there is no reason to doubt. It is surely contrary to all rules of sound 
criticism tn reject the whole body of the narrative because there is one cir- 
f'umstdnce in it — the precise mode in which Antigonus seized the citadel 
— obscurely related. Droysen indeed intimates that he perceives many 
other dilKculties, but does not snccify them. Aa to the character of Anti- 
goiius, It must be remembered, that, if he was the patron of Zeno — a 
connection so useful to his reputation that he might well regret the philo- 
sopher's death (Diog. Laert. vii. 15.) .— he was no less the protector of such 
monaters as the Elcaii Aristotlmus. 
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of the prescribed interval he was re-elected, and the 
opportunity for which he was constantly on the watch 
soon presented itself. Three brothers, Syrian Greeks, 
had pilfered from the royal treasure at Corinth, and one 
of them named Erginus, came to Sicyon from time to 
time to exchange their plunder at the house of a banker 
well known to Aratus. Through this channel Aratus 
learnt that there was an accessible point in the wall of 
the citiidel ; and Erginus, having engaged the concur- 
rence of a fourth brother who served in the garrison, 
undertook to conduct Aratus to the place, where the 
wall was no more than fifteen feet high. The brothers 
demanded a large reward. Sixty talents were to be de- 
posited with the banker, to be paid to them in the event 
of success; and even in the case of failure, if they 
escaped, each was to receive a house and a talent. Aratus 
could not immediately raise so large a sum, and was 
forced to pledge his plate and his wife’s ornaments, pur- 
chasing, as Plutarch observes, the ]>rivilege of a perilous 
adventure for the good of his country, at a price which it 
would have been accounted magnanimous to reject, if it 
had been offered as a bribe. When the time came which 
had been fixed for the attempt, leaving the main body 
of his forces under arms, he proceeded with 400 men, 
few of whom were in the secret, toward Corinth. As 
they approached the wall, the light of the full moon, 
which would have rendered concealment almost impos- 
sible, was intercepted by clouds which rose from the sea. 
Several other propitious circumstances contributed to 
his success, though he fully earned it by his courage. 
Erginus with seven others, disguised as wayfarers, 
gained entrance at a gate and overpowered the guard, 
while Aratus, with only a hundred of his men, scaled 
the wall, and advanced toward the citadel with the 
scaling-ladders, ordering the rest to follow. But on his 
way through the town he fell in with a patrol, one of 
whom escaped, and soon raised a general alarm. 

Antigonus had entrusted the place to three generals. 
The command of the Acrocorinthus he had assigned to 
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PersteUs^ Y^ho had been the preceptor of his son 
Halcyoneus^ but seems to have had no better title to his 
confidence than that he had been educated by Zeno^ to 
Whom he at first belonged as a slave, and ivhose tenets 
he afterwards professed to expound. The choice would 
not perhaps have been a very happy one, even if phi- 
losophy had been a sufficient qualification for such a 
post ; for Persffius is said to have coupled loose habits 
with his rigid doctrines. ^ His military science was, it 
may easily be imagined, no less purely theoretical, 
though it does not appear whether Aratus derived any 
advantage from his incapacity. Archelaus commanded 
the bulk of the forces in the lower town where the third 
general, Theophrastus, seems to have held some post 
under him. Aratus — again favoured by the moon which 
broke through the clouds as he was entangled in the 
most intricate part of the ascent — reached the wall of 
the citadel safely, and was soon engaged in a hard com- 
bat with the garrison. As soon as the alarm was raised, 
Archelaus, finding that the citadel was attacked, has- 
tened with all his forces in that direction. But he 
chanced to light on the 300 Achieans, who, unable to 
find the track of their comrades, had cowered behind a 
projection of the rock. They now sprang out as from 
an ambuscade, and completely routed and dispersed his 
troops. But they were recalled from the pursuit by 
Erginus to the succour of Aratus, and their arrival de- 
cided the struggle. By sunrise he was in possession of 
the fortress, and the forces which had followed him 
from Sicyon, making their appearance at the same time, 
were joyfully admitted into the lower town by the Go- 
rin tliians, who helped to capture the royal soldiers. 
Archelaus himself was taken, but was afterwards re- 
leased by Aratus. Theophrastus refused to abandon his 
post, and was put to death. The philosopher made his 

1 An pxtrart from one of his works given by Athenacus (xiii. 86.), with . 
the illustration there subjoined, may serve to show how he reconrileil his 
principles with his practice. The story in Diog. Laert. vii .‘>6. indicates 
that Antigonus himself did not give him credit lor such rigid stoicism as is 
attributed to him by Droyscii Cii* P> ‘S12.). 
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escape during the combat^ and fled to Cenchresc. He 
returned, it seems, to the government of his school; but 
he used to admit that Aratus had taught him to question 
the truth of his master’s dogma : that the wise man is 
the only general. 

When order was restored, and the people assembled 
in the theatre, Aratus came down to address them. 
There was a difference of opinion among the ancients 
as to his powers of oratory : but, whatever they were, 
we may easily conceive that, when he stood on the 
stage, visibly jaded by the fatigues of the night, and 
waited, resting on his spear until the applause of the 
spectators had subsided, his silence was more eloquent 
than the speech which followed. Since the battle of 
ChaTonea the Corinthians had never been in possession 
of the keys of their own city. These Aratus now re- 
stored to them ; and he easily persuaded them to enter 
into the Achaan League, to which alone they could look 
for protection. The Achaans however continued to 
occupy the citadel, where they kept a garrison of 400 
heavy-armed, and a pack of fifty hounds, and as many 
huntsmen ; a common precaution, it seems, against sur- 
]>rise. 

’fhis great acquisition opened an almost boundless 
prospect of further conquests. One of its first-fruits 
was the surrender of Lechucum, where a royal squadron 
of five and twenty galleys fell into the hands of the 
conquerors. Aratus was not slow to follow up his ad- 
vantage. Megara, Trmzen, and Epidaurus, joined the 
League in the course of the same year ; and he crowned 
his achievements by an expedition to Attica, in the 
course of which he ravaged Salamis before the eyes of 
the Macedonian garrison. He had probably hoped, that 
the Athenians would declare themselves in his favour; 
and, though they did not stir, he released all his Athe- 
nian prisoners without ransom in the hope of preserving 
their goodwill for sonic future occasion. Another mea- 
sure which was adopted by the League at his suggestion 
indicates less self-confidence than might have been ex- 

VOL. VJII. 1 
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pectcil after such a scries of success. He induced it to 
conclude an alliance with Ptolemy Fhiladelphus, by 
which the king was declared commander-in-chief of all 
its forces, both on land and sea. The Achsans how- 
ever had no reason to fear any encroachment on their 
independence from so remote an ally : and they might 
think the title which they conferred on him, though it 
appeared to detract a little from their national honour, 
not too high a price for the substantial benefit which 
they might derive from his subsidies and fleets in the 
struggle which they had to expect with Antigonus. 
The event seems to have proved, that with regard to 
Ptolemy they had as little ground for hope as for fear. 
He was neither formidable as a protector, nor useful as 
an ally. Hut the honour of the Achsans was less en- 
dangered by his friendship than that of Aratus himself, 
who accepted a yearly pension of six talents from his 
royal patron. 

To liberate the Peloponnesian cities from their ty- 
rants, and to incorporate them with the League, con- 
tinued to be the great object of his policy ; and Argos, 
as well on account of its position and importance, as of 
his own personal connection with it, excited an interest 
in him little short of that which he had felt for the 
recovery of his native city. Aristippus, who, after the 
death of Pyrrhus, was, it may be supposed, established 
in the government under Macedonian protection, had 
been succeeded by Aristomachus, probably his son. If 
he was already master of Argos, when Aratus delivered 
Sicyon, he had since become more vigilant and sus- 
picious ; for he had prohibited the possession of arms 
to the citizens under severe penalties. Nevertheless, 
Aratus found means both to set a conspiracy on foot 
against him in Argos,' and to supply the conspirators 
with weapons. A quarrel which arose among them led 
to a disclosure of the plot, and probably saved the 
tyrant’s life. It must be observed that Aristomachus 
was not at war with the League. It was simply as a 
tyrant that he was marked for assassination. Even the 
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principle, which had long been generally admitted in 
the Greek republics, that a tyrant was the public enemy 
of all his subjects, is not sufficient to justify the con- 
duct of Aratus in this attempt. Either he shut his 
eyes to the baseness of the deed, or he had persuaded 
himself that a tyrant ought to be regarded as a monster, 
who had forfeited all claims to protection under the 
common laws of civilised society. Some of the per- 
nicious consequences of this maxim soon became ap- 
])arent. Aristumachus was killed shortly after by his 
slaves ] perhaps not without the privity of Aratus, tliough 
he claimed no share in the exploit ; but he was quietly 
succeeded by a second Aristippus, most likely grandson 
of the first. This man, Plutarch observes, exceeded 
his predecessor in cruelty, no doubt from the same 
cause which drove him to the most pitiable precau- 
tions for the security of his person. Aratus hoped 
to find Argos in confusion, and the citizens ready 
to rise against the tyrannical government ; and he im- 
mediately marched, with as many Achccan troops as 
he could collect at the moment, to take advantage of 
the opportunity. But the Argives, cowed, or broken 
in to the yoke, did not answer to liis appeal, and he 
was compelled to retreat. The only immediate result of 
this expedition was, that it furnished Aristii)pus with a 
just ground of complaint against the Achieans, which 
was referred to the arbitration of Mantinea ; whether 
according to previous treaty, or a special agreement, is 
not certain. But neither Aratus, nor any one else, 
appeared on the part of the League ; and judgment 
was given for Aristippus, though with a merely nominal 
mulct. Aristippus however was now induced to enter 
into alliance with Antigonus, and openly to declare 
himself the enemy of the League'; and he retaliated on 
Aratus by several attempts at assassination, in which he 
is said to have been aided by the king.^ Plutarch at- 
tributes the escape of Aratus to his popularity, and 

‘ 2wvE€y6u»To,' ’AvT<ye»8w, Pint. Ar. 25. —perhaps only a suspicion ex- 
prcbscj uv Aratus in his Autobiography. 

I 2 
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contrasts his security with the tyrant's wretched anxiety ; 
but as he had wilfully provoked the danger^ he was 
probably always on his guard against it. 

He continued for many years trying fresh expedients 
from time to time for the accomplishment of his end : 
and once he was very nearly master of Argos, lie had 
scaled the wall in the night with a few followers, and 
had overpowered the guard ; and the next day he kept 
his ground against the tyrant's superior force^ though 
himself severely wounded, until the evening. But the 
Argives looked on — as Plutarch observes, probably in 
the words of Aratus himself — as quietly and impar- 
tially as if they had been sitting as judges at the Neinean 
games ; and Aratus was so discouraged by their apparent 
apathy, being also in want of water, and disabled by bis 
wound, that he gave up the attempt, and withdrew ; 
while the tyrant thought himself in such danger, that 
he had made preparations for flight. But Aristippus^ 
with the exception of his secret machinations against 
the life of Aratus, seems to have remained entirely on the 
defensive ; and Antigonus himself, through causes which 
are nowhere explained, took no directly hostile measures 
against the League to the end of his life. But it was 
probably at bis instigation that the ^.tolians, in the 
year 241, when Aratus was in office for the third time, 
resolved to invade Peloponnesus. They were however 
no doubt willing enough, without such incitement, to 
retaliate on the Achieans for the ravages which Aratus 
had inflicted on their territory in his first year of office. 
Otherwise it would be a little surprising that they did 
not wait for a Macedonian reinforcement before they 
took the field. Their preparations were on such a 
scale as to excite both attention and alarm among the 
Achacans ; and the forces of the League did not seem 
sufficient for its defence. It is on this occasion 
that we first have any trustworthy account of its re- 
lations with Sparta.^ An alliance was already sub- 


1 For reasons which will be hereafter stated, I cannot consider those 
which arc found in Pausanus (ii. S. 5 . ; vii. 7> 3.) in that light. 
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sisting between the two states^ of what date we 
kilow not* ; perhaps merely a defensive one, against 
their common enemy Antigonus, and liis allies, the 
Ailtolians. Aratus wrote to the ephors to claim assist- 
ance-; and, from causes which will be hereafter ex- 
plained, there was a general disposition at Sparta, 
independent of any apprehension of danger, to comply 
with his requisition. The young king, Agis IV., com- 
manded the foice which was sent to jidii the Achscan 
army. In the council of war which was held after his 
arrival, he warmly seconded the wish which prevailed 
among the Aclncans, to meet the enemy at the northern 
approaches of the Isthmus: Aratus alone, it seems, 
opposc<l this plan, and would not consent to risk the 
fortunes of the League without necessity on the event 
of a battle. He docs not appear to have disclosed any 
plan of operations ; and it is not certain that he had 
formed one. Hut he may have foreseen that the JEto- 
lians, if allowed to enter the peninsula, w'ould be be- 
trayed into some incautious movement by their eagerness 
for plunder ; and, .is tlie harvest had been already se- 
cured, he persuaded himself* that no serious evil was to 
be apprehended from their inroad.** But a less timid 
general would scarcely have ventured on such a man- 
(Euvre. The council, though none were convinced by 
his arguments, yielded to his authority ; but he had to 
sustain a storm of reproach and ridicule from his own 
peo])le ; and Agis, surprised and indignant at conduct 
which looked so much like pusillanimity, and perhaps 
considering his presence as useless if no battle was to 
be fought, returned home.-* The event however seemed 
to justify the policy of Aratus, and perhaps gained him 

1 Lucas (p. 84.) anil Droysen (ii. p. 081.) imagine that it was a result of 
the defeat which, on the authority of rausaiiias, they believe Agis to have 
sudhred at Pellenc ; and Droysen adds, that it w'.is perhaps concluded 
through Egyptian mediation ; wliich is, of course, as uncertain os ail the 
rest. 

3 Plut. Agis, 13. ^ Ibid. 1.5. 

‘I Aratus seems to have related in his Memoirs that he dismissed his 
allies; and Droysen (ii. p. ;>P1.} thiiilvs this seeiuingly strange conduct may 
be explained by his apprelieiision of the revolutionary principles prevailing 
in the Spartan army. Rut it seems cosier to conceive that Agis had first 
reuuesled leave to withdraw. 

I 3 
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more credit for sagacity than he deserved. The iKto- 
lians, meeting with no resistance at the Isthmus^ marched 
into Achaia. Having traverseil the territory of Sicyon^ 
they fell upon the little town of Pellene, which was 
quite unprepared for defence, and made themselves 
masters of it at the first assault. But while they were 
engaged in plunder, an alarm was given that the Achtean 
army was approaching, and before the greater part had 
returned to their ranks, they w'ere attacked by Aratus, 
who easily routed them, and pursued them into the 
town. They lost 700 men, and hastily retraced their 
steps homeward. Antigoiius was so little able to sup- 
port his allies, that, after this failure, he concluded a 
truce with the Achteans, which lasted to the end of his 
life ; though Aratus did not scruple to violate it by an 
attempt to surprise Pirjeus, the obloquy of which he, 
vainly endeavoured to shift upon the Syrian Erginus, 
who was notoriously but his instrument. 

I'he death of Aiitigonus Gonatas, which happened in 
239 , produced a change in the state of affairs which 
seemed at first highly favourable to the interests of the 
League, as the Achaean s were now freed from danger 
both on die side of iKtolia and of Macedonia, and were 
left at liberty to gain ground in Peloponnesus, having 
nothing to apprehend from without, except tlie influence 
of Macedonian gold. Aiitigonus was succeeded by his 
son Demetrius II., who seems to have inherited his 
father's ambition and his policy, if not his energy and 
his talents. For the accounts remaining of his reign 
are so scanty, that they have suggested entirely opposite 
views of his character and capacity to different ob- 
servers. In fact, the only transactions in which we 
know liim to have been personally engaged during the 
period of ten years for which he occupied the throne, are 
an expedition into Greece, which was at least partially 
successful, and a war with the Dardanians, in which he 
was defeated and perhaps lost his life. ^ This certainly 

* Prolog. Trog. xxviii. Ut rex MnccdonioD Demetrius sit a Dardanis 
Alsus ; quo mortuo . . . 
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does not convey the idea of a very able or enterprising 
prince ; but unless we knew much more than we do 
both of the difficulties which be may have had to 
contend with and of the extent of his success^ it would 
be unsafe to pronounce any judgment on him. It is 
highly probable, ^ough there is no distinct evidence of 
the fact, that the Dardanians, and perhaps some other 
barbarian tribes, disquieted his northern frontier in the 
early part of his reign. Yet soon after he came to the 
throne, he involved himself in a w.ar with the ^tolians, 
at the same time that he incurred the enmity of the 
Syrian court. Alexander of Epirus died, leaving two 
sons, Pyrrhus and Ptolemaeus, and a daughter, Plithia, 
to the care of his widow Olympias, who governed the 
kingdom for some years as regent. On the death of 
Antigonus, the iFltolians seem to have atUnnpted to 
wrest from her that portion of Acarnania which they 
had ceded to her deceased husband. Olympias sought 
protection from Demetrius, and induced him to accept 
Ills daughter’s hand, though his queen Stratonice was 
still living, and, as he must have foreseen, not of a cha- 
racter to brook such an insult. She indignantly with- 
drew to the court of her nephew, Seleucus Callinicus, 
and endeavoured to engage him in a war with her 
husband.’ The name of Demetrius however did not 
deter the Ailtolijins from the prosecution of their design, 
and it seems that he was too much occupied with his 
other enemies to lend any effectual assistance to his 
mother-in-law. But the Acarnanians themselves were 
strongly averse to a union, which would subject them 
to the sovereignty of a peojde whom they had long been 
used to account inferior to themselves. In their distress 
they turned their eyes toward Rome, wdiich had recently 
brought her first great struggle with Carthage to a 
triumphant close. The Acarnanian envoys, it seems, 
dexterously employed the fable of Rome’s Trojan origin, 
to flatter the vanity of the great families, and to re- 

1 Agatharcliiiles in Joseph, c. Apion. i. SS. ; Justin, xxviii. 1. ad fratrem 
Antiochum. See Niebulir, Kl. Schr p. 

1 4 < 
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commend their suit, on the ground that the Acarnjinians 
alone among the Greeks had kept aloof from the expe- 
dition against Troy. ^ It was probably the first time 
they had ever boasted of the omission of their name in 
the Homeric catalogue. The senate did> not neerl this 
argument as a motive, for since the war with Pyrrhus 
it must have begun to look across the Adriatic, but 
found it tiseful as a pretext for interference, in a case 
where it would have been hard to devise any other ; and 
a Roman embassy, the first that appeared in Grci’ce, 
called upon the A^ltolians to evacuate die territory of a 
people which had remained neutral in the Trojan war. 
It was a specimen of diplomacy which might well have 
alarmed all the Greek states which could not plead the 
same title to the favour of Rome. The iEtolian.i are 
said to have dismissed the envoys with an anogant and 
insulting reply-, and to have made a fresh inroad into 
Acarnania, in order to display their contempt for the 
Roman intercession. They could do so for the time 
with impunity. The juncture had not arrived for 
Rome to mediate with the sword. 

Arhen the ^tolians had broken with Macedonia, 
their interests became more accordant with those of the 
Aclneans ; and as Pantaleon, who was at this time at 
the head of the iEtolian government, willingly met the 
overtures of Aratus, a treaty of alliance, offensive and 
defensive, was soon concluded between the two powers.*' 
The iEtolians appear to have reaped almost all the 
benefit of this alliance. 'Phe Acha^ans are said to have 
rendered them very important services ', but gained 
nothing for themselves north of the Isthmus, and the 
iEtolians could not have prevented the acquisitions 
which they made within Peloponnesus. It is not 
certain wliether the iKtolians, during this period, ex- 
tended their dominion on the eastern side of Greece ; 


1 JuHtin. xxviii. 1. ; Strabo, x. p. 462. 

3 JuHtiri, xxviii. 3., who putit into their mouth allusions to the second 
Funic war. 

3 Polyb. li. 44. : Plut. Ar. 33. * Polyb. il. 46. 
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but there are indications that they 'were endeavouring 
to do so ; and it is most probable that they now made 
themselves masters of some of the Thessalian towns, 
which we find afterwards in their hands. It was, ap- 
parently, in the south of Thessaly that Aratus was 
defeated by a Macedonian general named Bithys.^ He 
returned safe, in great haste, to Corinth, but was so 
generally believed to have been either killed/ or taken 
prisoner, that Diogenes, the Macedonian commander in 
IMrteus, sent a letter to Corinth, to demand the resti- 
tution of the fortress, as if, after such a loss, the 
Aclncans could no longer hope to retain it ; and Deme- 
trius himself despatched a vessel to fetch the supposed 
prisoner. If Aratus had reason to be gratified with 
such proofs, that he was universally acknowledged to 
be the soul of the League, tlie same occasion afforded a 
disheartening specimen of Athenian levity or servility. 
The rumour of his death was hailed at Athens with 
public demonstrations of joy, as if he had been a hos- 
tile tyrant. It was no doubt in despair of deliverance, 
anti to flatter the conqueror, whose yoke seemed now 
fixed more firmly than ever, that this exhibition was 
made; but still it w'as unnecessary ; and Aratus, it is 
said, was so much wounded by it, that he invaded Attica-, 
and advanced as far as the suburbs of Athens, where he 
had it in his power to inflict irreparable damage on the 
sacred groves and' buildings, the pride and delight of 
the citizens. But he suffered his anger to be soothed 
by the Athenian eloquence, and left the country un- 
harmed. 


1 Ili^i ^•uTixxieiv Pint Ar. 34. This name is otherwise unknown, but it 
sugKL'bts the idea of some ('ouncctioii with 'tuXKxvi. There was ludeeil 
also ai Arcadi.tn town of that name; but .we have no other intimation of 
the presence of a M.icedoiiiaii army in Peloponnesus during the reign of 
Uemet -lus. 

Pli It. Ar. S4. This account of the motives of Aratus is liable to just 
suspicL 1 ; and would be not the less so if it had been given by Aratus 
himself. Drnysen (li. p. 4-ki.) imagines that Aratus, expecting Demetrius 
would soon follow up the victory of Bithys in person, was anxious to gam 
Athens OK A bulwark against the Macedonian invasion. But if we may 
conjecture in this way, it would be as easy to sumiose that he wished to 
show how little he was weakened or disheartened by the check he had 
lately received in Thessaly. 
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If Tliessaly was the theatre of war, where Aratus 
was defeated by Bithys, Bocotia must then have been 
still in alliance with the ^tolians. But it was induced 
to abandon them, and to submit to Macedonia, by the 
terror of an army which Demetrius commanded in 
person.^ We hear nothing more of this expedition. 
But this result indicates that the Macedonian ascend- 
ency was firmly established on this side of Greece, as 
far as the Isthmus. Hence it is not improbable, that 
in the course of this campaign Demetrius carried his 
arms into iKtolia, though little reliance can be placed 
on a passage of Strabo, which has been supposed to 
prove the fact.^ There is still less appearance of any 
evidence that he penetrated within Peloponnesus.* 
There, it seems, he only endeavoured to counteract the 
progress of the Achaean league by subsidies and pen- 
sions, with which he supported the tyrants, against 
whom Aratus maintained his contest with unremitting 
activity. Having been baffled in all his attempts to 
take Aristippus by surprise, he at length determined to 
bring him to a fair trial of strength, and marching into 
Argolis, began to ravage the country. The tyrant did 
not decline a battle, and showed himself a better ge- 
neral than Aratus, who by his personal timidity lost 
the victory, when it was nearly secured by the valour 
of his troops. He however soon after made up in 
some measure for his military failure, by a fliplomatic 
conquest. He induced Cleons to join the League ; the 

1 Polyb. XX. 5. 

2 X. p. iijl. The inhabitants of Pleuron were induced to migrate by 

the ravages which their fertile plain suffered from Demetrius, rsv iirixXf]> 
0fvT§s AJniKtzeu. This, it is agreed, could only lie Demetrius II. Hut 
one MS. reads Doth Droysen and Schorn (i>. 411.) prefer the 

reading But while Droysen alleges thisi epithet as an indica- 

tion of the brilliant success which must liave attended the arms of Deme- 
trius lii. p. 441.), Schorn supposes that it was given to him in derision, on 
account of the losses which he MifTered through the conquests of the 
Aiitolians in Thessaly. Before we decide which of these views is the mure 
probable, it might be desirable to be furnished with another example of 
such an epithet in Grecian history. 

3 Droysen (ii. p. 44-'3.}, clinging to the reading Mxxtioveji/ in Paiisarnns 
(ii. 8 conjectures that Demetrius made himself master of Mantiiiea. 
He speaks of the reading Aaziixt/uwim, which would clearly refer the 
event to the Cleomenic war (Polyb. ii. 57. ; Pint. Ar. 36.), as an emenda- 
tion. But it is the readine of Bekker's Paris MS. 
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more easily perhaps, as notwithstanding its insignifi- 
cance, it regarded Argos as a rival who had usurped 
its rights. For Cleon te also claimed the presidency at 
the Nemean games, and now, under shelter of the 
Achican arms, once more enjoyed that honour. But 
the Argives celebrated them at the same time dn their 
own city, and the competitors who appeared there 
might well think themselves entitled to the usual privi- 
lege of safe-conduct for their return to their homes. 
Yet those who passed through the territory of the League, 
were seized and sold as slaves by order of Aratus ; a 
piece of cruel injustice, in which Plutarch sees nothing 
but his stern hatred of tyranny. Aristippus however, 
in his eagerness to recover Cleon ce, was shortly after- 
vrards surprised by Aratus, who had entered the town 
in the night, while he was believed to have marched in 
another direction. The Argives were put to flight, 
and hotly pursued, and the tyrant himself was over- 
taken and slain near Myceine. Yet his death produced 
no immediate visible advantage to the League, whether 
through reinissness on the part of Aratus we know not; 
but a second Aristomachus immediately assumed the 
vacant government, and found time, before the con- 
quering army arrived, to introduce a body of Mace- 
donian troops into Argos; so that though Aratus, 
continuing the pursuit, effected an entrance into the 
city, none of the citizens on whose support he had 
reckoned, ventured to declare themselves in his favour, 
and he was compelled to retire. Aristomachus, it 
seems, made this a pretext for putting eighty of the 
principal citizens to death*, and his authority was soon 
established as firmly as that of his predecessor. 

The fall of Aristippus however was attended with a 
consequence perhaps even more important than the ac- 


1 Polyb. H. It is not perhaps absolutely certain that this was the 
occasion to which Polybius alhuics. But we know of no other attempt 
made by Aratus on Argos during the Kovermnent of Aristomachus II. 
The descri]itions of Plutarch (At. W.) and Polybius are perfectly consistent 
with one another, and the cxfiressions irKtua-rnrivretv and Tafitn-nrcvTCtt 
seem clearly to refer tbe two narratives to the same occurrence. 
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quisition of Argos itself would have been, if, as both 
Plutarch and Polybius appear to intimate*, it mainly 
contributed to induce Lydiades, tyrant of Megalopolis, 
to abdicate his usurped authority, and to unite the city 
to the Achtean League. According to Plutarch’s authors, 
he had been impelled by youthful ambition to seize the 
tyranny as the fair prize of a generous emulation ; but 
the success of Aratus, while it rendered his position 
every day more insecure, opened his eyes to nobler aims, 
and fired him with a more virtuous rivalry.- But per- 
haps some other causes, more closely connected with 
Arcadian politics, may have concurred to produce this 
result. It was probably not long before this event that 
Laconia was invaded by an iKtolian army, which was ac- 
companied by Spartan exiles, penctraU'd as far as Ta;na- 
rum, where it plundered the temple of Poseidon, ravaged 
the country, and after ^n unsuccessful attempt on Sparta 
retreated with an immense booty, including, according 
to Plutarch, 50,000 captives of the free Laconian po- 
pulation. Unfortunately this great expedition is only 
known to us through casual allusions, which afford no 
means of ascertaining either its precise date, or the 
causes vrhicli gave rise to it.*' But there arc reasons 
which incline us to believe that it may be most probably 


* Plut. Ar. 30. Polyl). ii. 44. 5. rreothofAtvos re 

® Polyb. iv. 34. ix. 34. Plut. C'lcuiii. 10. 18. 

3 Lucas rolers it to ihf rcigii of Agis ; and tliiH opinion is .adopted 

by Srhomann (Prologg. ad Plut. Ag. and Clcom. xxxi.;, on the ground 
that the ADtolians were then at war Ixith with SparU and the Aclisans. 
Droysen (li. p. 387.) agrees with them, and endeavours to fix the date and 
the occasion more jirt^iscly. lie supposes that the /Etolians were insti. 
gated by Antigonus, and that hU object was to crush the revolution which 
had been just begun by Agis, and to restore Leonidas. Schorn on the 
other hand (p. 91. j supposes the expedition to have been subsequent to the 
abdication of Lydiades, and would connect it with his proposal to invade 
Laconia. This, as the pro)K)sal of Lydiades was not adopted, seems im- 
probable ; but Schoni seems to quite right when he observes, that the 
exiles, whom the .Etniians attempted to restore, were undoubtedly the 
adherents of Agis. The period folloyring the death of Agis ap[)e.irs to 
corres|)ond better than any other to the allusions in Plut. <Meom. in. 18. 
Plutarch’s silence on the subject in his Agis and Aratus is least surprising 
on this supposition. On Droysen's, he could searccly have spoken as he 
docs about the return of Li^onidas ( Agis, 16.). Nor docs it seem possible, 
that so soon after such a destructive inroad, Aratus could have deliberately 
p^mitted the yEtolians to enter Peloponnesus, on the ground that they 
were not likely to do much damage. 
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referred to the first half of the reign of Demetrius, and 
that about the same time several Arcadian towns, Tegea, 
Phigalca, Orchomenus, perhaps even Mantinea, which 
we find afterwards in the possession of the JEtolians, 
were induced to connect themselves with their confede- 
racy. 'J'his would, at least, have been likely to alarm 
Lydiades as much as the more distant operations of 
Aratus. But he naturally preferred the Achaean to the 
iKtolian League, as in the former he liad the prospect 
of the highest honours, from which he would have been 
excluded by the Ai^tolian constitution, according to 
which none but iEtolians were eligible to the supreme 
dignity. 

When the reign of Demetrius was verging to its close, 
the JEtolians were still intent on the conquest of Acar- 
nania ; and Demetrius, though anxious to protect the 
Acarnanians, was prevented, either by the renewal of his 
war with the Uardanians, or by some other unexplained 
cause, from marching in person to their aid. The Acar- 
iianiaii town of Medeon was liesicgcd by the iEtolians, 
and after an obstinate resistance was on the point of 
yielding, when the Illyrian king Agron was induced by 
a subsidy from Demetrius to send an armament to its 
relief. While the iEtolian chiefs were disputing about 
the distribution of the anticipalecl booty, the Illyrians 
suddenly landed, defeated and dispersed the besiegers, 
and made themselves masters of their camp and baggage, 
and sailed home laden with spoil. This success of the 
Illyrians was attended with very important consequences. 
Their king Agron was so elated with the victory which 
his people had gained over an enemy so formidable 
as the A^^tolians, that he abandoned himself to an excess 
of intemperance, Avhich soon put an end to his life. He 
was succeeded by his queen Teufa, who was led — whether 
by evil counsellors or by her own ignorance and vanity — 
to believe that she might safely enrich herself and her 
subjects with the s])oil of every coast accessible to the 
Illyrian boats. Accordingly she not only granted an un- 
limited license of plunder to her privateers, but sent out 
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an armament with instructions to her officers to treat 
every coast as an enemy’s country. ^ This expedition 
took place toward the end of the reign of Demetrius, 
after a revolution had been effected in Epirus, by which 
the monarchical form of government was abolished, and 
democracy established in its stead. 'The young king 
Pyrrhus died early, but, according to one author, after 
he had poisoned his mother^, and was succeeded by his 
brother Ptolemsus, who was treacherously slain while 
engaged in an expedition which was apparently under- 
taken against the ^tolians. Olympias, according to an- 
other account, sank into the grave under the stroke of 
her double bereavement.*^ There now remained only one 
of the royal family in Epirus, the princess Deidamia 
who however showed a manly as well as royal spirit. 
She took possession of Ambracia, and did not dissemble 
her intention of punishing the murderers of Ptoleniajus. 
But they were connected with a powerful party, perhaps 
also supported by the JEtolians, who had profited by 
their crime. The country was tlireatened with a civil 
war, and Deidamia shrank from the contest. She en- 
tered into a treaty with the insurgents, and renounced 
her claims to the throne *’’ on condition that she should 
enjoy the patrimony of her ancestors, and the honours 
of royalty. But the securities which she took for the 
execution of the treaty did not guard her person from 
treachery and violence. She was forced to take refuge 
in a temple, and was there murdered at the altar by a 
man named Milo, whose hands were believed to have 
been already stained with the blood of his own 
mother. 

It was not long after this event that Teuta’s piratical 
expedition took place. It was bent at the outset against 
the coasts of Elis and Messenia, which the Illyrians had 

1 Pbl^. ii. 4b ^ Helladius ap. Phot. p. 530. a. 

3 Justin, xxviii. 3. 

* Justin (u. «.) callti her Laodainia. The true name is preserved by 
Polj'anus (viii. 52.) .mid Pausanias (iv. SR. .3.). 

B Pausiiiiias (u. s.), ir/rfitrn r» tr^ety/Mtrx. 

€ Polyacnus (u. s.), itr} ra rev *oii rets rtfdJkt 
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before frequently visited for the like purpose. But the 
commander^ having touched for a supply of provisions 
at the coast of Epirus, near the city of Phccnice, found 
an opportunity to make himself master of the place. 
The dcmocratical government had imprudently entrusted 
it to a body of Celtic mercenaries, who had alternately 
served the Carthaginians and Romans in the first Punic 
war, but at the end of it were transported by the Ro- 
mans out of Italy as men who had proved, by repeated 
acts of treachery and sacrilege, that they acknowledged 
no ties huhnan or divine. They now betrayed Phoenice 
to the Illyrians, who, as it was the strongest and wealthi- 
est city in Epirus, found a richer booty than had often 
fallen into their bands. The Epirots collected all their 
forces to wrest their chief town from the invaders, who 
retained possession of it. But, through want of fore- 
sight and military discipline, they were defeated near 
Phcenice, 'while the Illyrian general, Scerdilaidas, en- 
ter .'d Chaonia with a fresh force of .5000 men. They 
now iinplorbd succour from the .^itolians and Acheeans, 
and the allies sent an army to their relief. No battle 
however ensued, as the Illyrian forces were recalled by 
Teuta, who was threatened with revolt at home. They 
made terms with the Epirots, to whom they restored the 
city with all the free inhabitants, ^ut were allowed to 
carry off the slaves, and every thing else that it con- 
tained. After their departure the Epirots, dreading per- 
haps a fresh attack from the same quarter, more than 
any other danger, and seeing the Acarnanians safe 
under Illyrian protection, entered into alliance with 
Teuta. 

The depredations committed by the Illyrians on Italian 
merchant vessels during the stay of their armament at 
Phoenice, gave occasion to the embassy by which the 
Romans demanded reparation, and to the expedition — 
the first in which they crossed the Adriatic — by which 
they avenged the murder of their ambassador. But 
while they were making their preparations, Teuta, de- 
lighted with the spoil of Phoenice, fitted out another 
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more powerful armament for a fresh excursion. 
failed in an attempt on Epidamnus^ and proceeded to 
lay siege to Corey ra.' The Corcyf&ans, whose' emhassy" 
was accompanied by edvoys from Epidamnus and Apol- 
lonian sought protection from the JBtolians and Achae-. 
ans : and an Achsean squadron of top galleys- wa^ sent 
to raise the siege. But it was defeated by the Illyi^anSj,' 
whose fleet was strengthened by s^ven Acarnanian gal^ 
leys. Four of the Achsan ships were boarded\and c&pw ' 
tured by the pirates* and a fifth sunk with its wh^e 1 
crew, among whom was Marcus of deryn^a, the .man 
who, next to Aratus, had render&l the most important 
services to the League. Corey ra, now despairing .-of 

succour, capitulated soon after, and received an Illyrian 
garrison, commanded by Demetrius of Pharos, an adven- 
turer who afterwards acquired notoriety by his restless 
and reckless ambition. On the appearance of the Roman 
fleet sent against Teuta, both the Corcyreans and De- 
metrius, who had in some way lost the queen’s confi- 
dence, opened a negotiation with the consul, ^Cn.Fulvius, 
and, when he arrived, delivered up the city and the 
Illyrian garrison to hftn. Corcyra placed itself under 
the protection of Rome, and Demetrius guided the Roj- 
man army intq^Jllyria, and when Teuta had submitted 
received, it is saic|^ the largest portion of her dismem*- 
hered kingdom as the reward of his treachery.^ .T-he 
victorious consul, A. Portumius, sent envoys both to the 
ADtolians and the Achteans to announce the success of 
the Roman arms against the common enemy ; and the 
account which Polybius gives of this embassy — the first, 
as he believed, that the Romans had sent to Grcecor— i 
at least proves that there was no resentment or jealousy 
on cither side/'^ The envoys explained the motives which 

Polyh. it. 11. Touf trXtiouf rSv *IXXvf/aik. Appian, III. 8. ia-nii & 

TTv »trierviei9 rov atifcf This WuuUl bu tliu niorc probuule 

account, if it W4>re but ur^ijual HUtboritjr. 

2 Niebuhr (Kl. Schr. p. il56 ) felt the difllculty, but observes that Poly- 
bius miKht the more e<isily full into <iurli an error more than a ctiitury 
after the event, as the Roman mediation was attended with no result. 

3 Folyb. ii. 12. 
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had induced Rome td take up arms against'the Illyrisfns, 
related the chastiseny^ent which had been inflicted on 
l^euta, and read a copy of the treaty concluded with her. 
^Th& article in which the Greeks were most concerned 
WUf that the Illyrians were forbidden henceforth to sail 
libuth of the Lissua.with more than two boats at a time^ 
and those^not equipped for war. The Illyrian piracy had 
sp^ad so much terror along the western coasts of Greece^ 
that the' Romans were entitled tovthe gratitude of the 
nation, an(^ thetobligation seems to have been acknow. 
lodged by both the confederate states. ^Another embassy 
D^as sent to Corinth and Athens. The Corinthians ho- 
n'dured the Romans with the privilege of participation in 
the Isthmian games ^ a boon not without its value, as it 
discerned to imply a recognition of national aflinity. The 
Athenians granted their franchise, and the right of initi- 
ation ill the Eleusiiiian mysteries. 

About this time Demetrius died'% after having suf- 
fered a defeat from the Dardanians^; perhaps on the 
field of battle. lie left an only son named Philip, a 
child eight years of age. The government was assumed, 
in his name, by his kinsman Antigonus — a son of De- 
metrius the Handsome, son of Demetrius I. and Pto- 
lemais — who was distinguished by arft epithet which 
satirically expressed a feature in his character by which 
he “afterwards became known to the Greeks, as one for- 
ward to promise, but slack to perform : hence he In- 
curred the nickname of Doson (about to give). Yet he 
discharged his duties toward his ward with strict inte- 
grity : rfnd though he married Chryseis, the widow of 
Demetrius 11., and had children by her'*, he continued 

> Polyb. ii. 12. ^ , 

2 Zouaras, viii. 19. **< 'Tfoe ^tXiatv trtraiy.KiO'xv. xxi rijr 

rSv rt fAua^ftuf juUn^x**- They were |>erhap8 acimittcd to 
isopniity. „ . 

3 Polyb. ii. 44. 2. ^ Prolog. Trog. xxviii. 

s Euseb. Arm. i. p. 334. {Jiium justum in procurutione Phuacum 
vidinscnt, regem eum crcariint ; iixorcmquc ipHi Aureolain clesponderunt ; 
iiise vero filios qui ex Aureola nati fuerunt vix educabat, ut imperium 
aine pcriidia Philippo conservnret Compare Justin, xxviii. 3. Philip 
after his death styled him father. Polyb. iv. 24. 7. 
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to treat Philip as his own son^ and rightful heir to the 
throne^ though it seems without any intention of resign- 
ing it to him during his own lifetime. The death of 
Demetrius II. was attended witli important changes in 
the mutual relations of the Greek states; and the ad- 
ministration of Antigonus Doson is the most critical 
period in this portion of Greek history. 
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CHAP. LXII. 

FROM THE ACCESSION OF ANTIGONUS DOSON TO THE 
BATTLE OF SELLASIA. 

Since the close of her disastrous struggle with Thebes, 
which deprived her of the fairest portion of her territory, 
and left her insulated and beset with hostile neighbours, 
Sparta has taken little share in the affairs of Greece. It 
is but seldom, and on extraordinary occasions that we 
have seen her name mentioned. The part however 
which we find her acting on these occasions is an 
honourable one, and worthy of her ancient renown ; a 
struggle for the national independence, such as that in 
which Agis III. fell, or a gallant resistance in her own 
defence, such as she opposed to the superior forces of 
Demetrius and Pyrrhus. She appears indeed to have 
discarded all ambitious views, to have buried all 
thoughts of her old supremacy, and to have adopted 
a merely defensive policy ; but her patriotism, her 
sense of honour, and her love of liberty, seem to have 
survived. 

During the period on which we are now about to 
enter, she again for a time fills the most prominent 
place among the Greek states, and is engaged in a con- 
test for the mastery of Peloponnesus, and we are in 
consequence enabled to learn something of the course of 
her internal history, which wag intimately connected 
with this change in her political attitude. These events 
were prepared by others which occurred several years 
earlier, in the reign of Antigonus Gonatas ; but which 
we have reserved for this place, that they might not in- 
terrupt the progress of the narrative, and might not be 
separated from their more important sequeL 
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We have seen that so far back as the year 399 b. o., 
when Sparta was apparently at the summit of her pros- 
perity and power, she was nevertheless threatened with 
a bloody revolution, which was perhaps only averted 
by a timely accidental discovery. But the causes which 
provoked Cinadon's plot were not removed by its vio- 
lent suppression. It does not appear that any attempt 
had since been made to remedy the evil ; and it had 
been greatly aggravated, not only by the continued 
operation of the same causes, but by an innovation 
subsequently introduced into the law which regulated 
the distribution of property. According to the ancient 
law, the head of a Spartan family was only tenant for 
life of his portion of land, and had no power to alter 
the order of succession by which it descended aftex* his 
death to the person who represented him. We are not 
informed what provision was made by law or usage for 
the cases, which must have become not uncommon 
even before the end of the Peloponnesian Wary in which 
a portion was left vacant by the extinction of the 
family. It would seem that the arrangement most ac- 
cordant with the principles of the constitution, and best 
adapted to promote the common weal, would have been 
to transfer such lands to the younger branches of other 
families. But we do not hear of any such rule or prac- 
tice ; and the facts which have come to our knowledge 
render it more probable that the vacant portions were 
disposed of in a way much less beneficial to the state, 
and went to increase the wealth of the rich and power- 
ful, rather than to supply the wants of the poorer 
citisens. But the inequality of fortunes which would 
thus grow in proportion as the population decreased, 
was very much augmented after a change had been 
made in the law, by which all restraints on the aliena- 
tion of land were removed, and every Spartan was 
enabled either in his lifetime, or by his will, to convey 
his whole estate away from his own family to strangers. 
This innovation — which must have been preceded by 
a general change of sentiment with regard to the ancient 
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institutions — 'was effected by a rhetray which was pro- 
posed hy an cphor named Epitadeus, a man, it is said, 
of great influence, and of a stern, imperious character, 
who having been displeased by his son, wished to de- 
prive him of his patrimony. The anecdote is of course 
much less certain than the fact which it is supposed to 
explain. Such a measure could not have been carried 
if there had not been a disposition generally prevailing 
to take advantage of it.^ What Epitadeus is said to 
have designed out of ill-will toward his son, otlier 
parents may have done under the pressure of poverty^ 
or in compliance with the importunity of grasping 
neighbours. It is only by the imagination that we can 
trace the working of the new law ; but the flnal result 
is distinctly recorded. As the ruling caste dwindled 
away, its property was accumulated in fewer and fewer 
hands, until at length the number of the Spartans did 
not exceed 700, and of these only about 100 possessed 
a piece of land, or any means of independent and 
honourable subsistence. One peculiar and important 
feature in this state of Spartan society was the extent 
of female ascendency. According to Aristotle two- 
flfths of the land even in his days belonged to women. ^ 
'When the state had thus shrunk up into an oligarchy 
of 100 persons, all that in former times constituted 
the strength of Sparta was gone. It is difficult to con* 
ceive how even the outward form was preserved, how 
tranquillity was maintained at home, and why attempts 
like that of Cinadon's were not frequently repeated, or 
were never successful. All the vigilance and energy of 
the government must, one would think, have been 
needed for its own security. For any vigorous inter- 
vention in the affairs of Greece, any effort to regain the 
smallest degree of political weight, Sparta seemed now 

1 This was written before I bad seen C. F. Hermann's Antiquitatet 
JjOConicisPt where (p. 21% foL) reasons arc given for questioning the 
extent of the operation assigned by Plutarch to the law of Epitadeus. 

3 Pol. ii. G. p- 55. Uoettllng. 
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utterly disabled. Even if the spirit of the ancient in- 
stitutions had remained in all its purity, it could have 
availed nothing, when the body which it should have 
animated was so nearly wasted away. But the spirit 
languished as tlic body decayed. The contrast between 
the extremes of wealth and poverty was rendered more 
glaring by the luxury which had at the same time taken 
the place of the primitive simplicity among those who 
had the means of indulging in it. This change of 
manners seems indeed to have crept into Sparta some- 
what later than it became visible in the rest of Greece, 
where it was rapidly spread by the intercourse which 
Alexander’s conquests opened with the East ; for the 
reign of Arcus is represented as the period of its com- 
mencement. ^ He and his son Acrotatus, it is said, first 
affected to imitate the voluptuousness of the foreign 
courts : but the fashion which they introduced was so 
eagerly followed, that their moclc of living seemed 
frugal and homely, when compared with the refine- 
ments of private Spartans in the next generation. Then 
the plain fare, and simple garniture, of the common 
meals, were exchanged for delicate viands, soft couches, 
fragrant and precious ointments, and the other devices 
of the modern luxury. And while the wealthy shook 
off the restraints of the ancient discipline, the bulk of 
the citizens were prevented by poverty from complying 
with its regulations, and were unable to exercise the 
privileges to which they were entitled by their birth, 
and thus practically degraded to an inferior rank. 

To such a jiass had matters been brought, when 
Agis IV. succeeded to the throne of the Eurypontids, 
the sixth of the line from the conqueror Agesilaus. He 
was under twenty at the time of his accession, and had 
been nursed in the lap of ease and luxury by his mother, 
Agesistrata, and his grandmother, Archidamia, the 
wealthiest of the Spartan ladies. He himself inherited an 
ample patrimony in land, with a treasure of 600 talents. 


rhylarchus, ap. Athcn. iv. p. 142. 
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But it is not surprising^ nor is any particular occasion 
needed to account for the fact^ that a high-minded 
youth should not have been satisfied with the honours 
or pleasures of such a station. ^ Tradition still pre- 
served the memory of Sparta's departed greatness^ and 
enough was retained of the forms of her ancient life, to 
suggest a saddening comparison between the past and 
the present. The more vividly the images of other 
days rose upon his mind, the more impatient he would 
become of his own shadowy, inactive, inglorious royalty, 
with its vain titles, vacant leisure, or frivolous occu- 
pations. But without some great change in the state 
of Sparta, he could not hope to see any field opened to 
him for honourable exertion. It was absolutely ne- 
cessary, not only that the ancient discipline should be 
in some measure restored, and the ancient spirit in some 
degree revived, but that a new people should be formed, 
for such a discipline and spirit to work upon. A more 
comprehensive plan, embracing the whole free popu- 
lation of Laconia, and removing all political distinctions 
which raised one class in it above another, either never 
entered the mind of Agis, or appeared to him imprac- 
ticable or inexpedient. All dial he aimed at was as 
nearly as possible to bring back the state of things 
which was supposed to have existed before the conquest 
of Messenia, to restore the institutions of Lycurgus to 
their primitive vigour. This, indeed, was a sufficiently 
difficult undertaking — as much so perhaps as a more 
complete revolution would have been— one in which 
he had to expect powerful and vehement opposition. 
Ilis colleague, Leonidas, the son of the traitor Cleo- 
nymus, who, when Acrotatus fell in battle, became the 
guardian of his infant child, and had succeeded to the 
throne on the death of his ward, was so little disposed 
to favour such attempts at reformation, that, having 

I It seems equally superfluous to imagine with Schom (p. 99.) that he 
was stimulated by the recollection of his great ancestor Agesilaus, as to 
suppose with Kortum (in Schlosser's Arebiv. iv. p. 174.) that his emula- 
tion was kindled by the fame of Aratus. But the latter conjecture is the 
less probable. 
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spent a great part of his life in the Asiatic courts^ he 
had introduced new refinements of luxury at Sparta. 
With Leonidas stood the elder citizens^ whose habits 
had been formed under the modern laxity^ and who 
shrank from a return to the severity of the primitive 
discipline, and the wealthy women, who dreaded the 
lossj not only of their luxurious enjoyments, but of the 
respect and influence which accrued to them from their 
large possessions. On the other hand, with all who 
had more to gain than to lose by a revolution, with the 
young, the needy, the ambitious, and with as many as 
had their country’s welfare and dignity at heart, the 
project of a reform was popular, and the royal authority, 
though very feeble for ordinary purposes, when placed 
at the head of a party, made an addition of incalculable 
importance to its strength. 

If we could rely on some accounts delivered to us by 
Pausanias, we should be led to believe that he en- 
deavoured — as Cleomenes afterwards — to prepare the 
way for his meditated political changes by a series of 
military operations. For we read in Pausanias of un- 
successful attempts which he made on Pellene^, and 
Megalopolis 2, and of a great battle in which he was 
defeated by Aratus near Mantinea.*^ But some of 


> ii. 8. .'i. vii. 7. 3. It is precisely what licrcl the Al^tolians at the same 
place. Aeis has made himself master of the town, but is fiihiiKlKOtl by 
Aratus. JVlanso (''p. hi. C p. IOC) pointed out the great probaliility that 
Pausanias only made a mistake about the assailants; and even ^k;humann 
(Prolegg. ad PluL Ag. xxxv.), who maintains the credibility of the two 
other statements, cannot reconcile himself to this Imcas (p. 83.), and 
l)ro>sen (ii. p. 380.), indeed say they do not venture to reject it. But it 
seems rather an excess of boldness to admit such a singular coincidence on 
such slight authority. 

s viii. 27. After the accession of Megalopolis to the Achaean licaguc 
(which took place some years after the death of Agis), Agis lays siege to 
Megalopolis, but is compelled to raise it by a hurricane which destroyed 
his battering-engine. Manso (u. s.) justly suspects that Pausanias has here 
confounded this Agis with his predecessor Agis III. (see vi. p. S.06 ). 

3 viii. 10. The battle is described with a copiousness of details which 
certainly raises a strong presumption in favour of the substantial truth of 
the narrative, though Pausanias was so ill-inforined or forgetOiI as to re- 
late that Agis was slain, and undoubtedly supposed that Lydiadas had 
already abdicated his tyranny. (Compare viii. 10. 6. with viii. 27. 2.). But 
on the other hand so much the more difficult is it to believe, that Plutarch 
could have passed over such an event in total silence. Schumann and 
Droyseii indeed contend, that the military career of Agis did not enter 
into Plutarch’s plan ; but, not to mention that such transactions could not 
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these accounts are liable to strong suspicion on other 
grounds^ and it seems hardly possible that any of them 
could have been known, or at least believed by Plutarch, 
when he wrote his lives of Agis and Aratus, and Pau- 
sanias is not an author entitled to much confidence. 

Agis, in the warmth and openness of a youthful 
heart, engrossed with a new and great idea, seems to 
have believed that he might safely rely on the goodness 
of his cause, and that the object which appeared to 
himself so noble and attractive, could not fail to excite 
equal interest in others. He seems from the first to 
have made no secret of his intentions, as in his dress 
and mode of living he strictly observed the primitive 
rule, trusting that he should be able to effect his purpose 
without either artifice or violence, to which Ids generous 
and gentle nature was almost equally averse. * And in 
fact, the success of his endeavours to infuse his con- 
victions and wishes into other bosoms, was apparently 
greater than could have been reasonably expected. 
Three persons of the greatest weight among the elder 
citizens, his mother’s brother Agesilaus, a man of 
fluent speech, a descendant of the celebrated Lysander, 
who bore the same name and inherited much of his 
ancestor’s reputation and influence, and Mandrocleidas, 
who is described as surpassing all the Greeks ot his 
age in dexterity and boldness for the management of 
affairs, were induced to enter into the young king’s 


be without influence on the state of afRiIrs at Sparta, it is quite evident 
from the manner in which the biographer notires one expedition of his 
hero, that he would not punxiscly have omitted his other military move> 
ments. But even if we admit this verv unsatiafhrtory explanation for the 
life of Agis, it will not account for the omission in the life of Aratus. 
Schiimanii’s remark, “ non omissunis opinor, in hac (Arati vita) rein iicc 
levem et Arato gloriosam,” applies quite as much to this battle os to the 
deliverance of Pellene. It seems clear that Plutarch found no mention ot 
cither In the autobiography of Aratus. The story might, as Manao ob- 
serves, have had its origin in the same confusion which probably gave rise 
to that about the siege of Megalopolis. 

1 Droyscii (p. 395.) very Justly observes, that the character of Agis. as it 
appears in Plutarch’s narrative, is hardly consistent with the numerous 
military enterprises attributed to him by Pausariias, and therefore suspects 
that his character has been niisrepr^ciitcd. But as there is no other 
reason fur questioning the truth with which it has been drawn, it seems as 
fair to consider it as an additional objection to those otherwise mos*^ sus- 
picious accounts of his military career. 
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views^ and seconded liis enterprise with a great show of 
zeal. The motives of Agesilaus, though he affected to 
yield to the persuasions of his son Hippomedon^ a man 
of high military reputations^ suon^ as we shall see, 
became perfectly clear. Those of Lysander and Man- 
drocleidas are not so manifest. It seems probable that 
they were chiefly attracted by the prospect of power, 
hoping to take the lead in the new order of things 
which they might help to establish. But with the 
ladies of his family Agis was still more decidedly suc- 
cessful. After a short opposition, which was over- 
come in part by the arguments of Agesilaus, he so 
completely inspired them with his own entliusiasm, that 
they consented to every sacrifice of their personal in- 
terests, and laboured to gain converts to the cause 
among others of their sex and rank. The party adverse 
to refbrm rallied round Leonidas, and prepared for a 
strenuous resistance to the measures of Agis ; but his 
adherents were so numerous that Leonidas scarcely 
ventured openly to declare himself, though he sedu- 
lously strove to undermine his colleague's influence by 
secret calumnies, charging him with the design of over- 
throwing the constitution, and purchasing a tyranny 
with the bribes which he offered to the poor out of tlie 
fortunes of the rich. 

The first step taken by Agis toward the accom- 
plishment of his object, was to procure the election of 
Lysander among the next ephors. lie then proceeded 
to introduce a rhetra, which comprehended his whole 
plan of reform. All debts were to be cancelled; the 
whole territory to be divided into two parts : one, com. 
prising the vale of Sparta and some adjacent districts, 
to be parcelled into 4500 equal shares for as many 
Spartans ; the other into 15,000, for as many Laconians 
capable of military service. The number of the Spartans 
to be made up by an extension of the highest franchise 
to natives or foreigners of free birth, liberal education, 


1 On lIippoinpdon*B career, see Niebuhr, KL Schr. p. 456. 461. 
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and fitting personal qualifications ; to be distributed 
into companies for the public meals, and to be inured to 
the observance of the ancient discipline. 

Before the rhetra became a law, it was necessary that 
it should pass through the Gerusia, a body in which 
the enemies of reform were predominant, but which 
was naturally cautious, and not inaccessible to the influ- 
ence of public opinion. The advocates of the measure 
therefore lioped to sway the deliberations of the council 
in its favour by a previous appeal to the popular assem- 
bly, and by some otlier perhaps less honest expedients. 
Oracles, old and new, were produced, containing ad- 
monitions against the accumulation of wealth, and in 
favour of equality, and were urged by Lysander, who 
called the assembly together, and by Mandrocleidas and 
Agesilaus, in support of the projected changes. After 
them Agis pleaded the same cause in a short speech, but 
one full of weighty matter, being indeed itself not simply 
a speech but an act. For he declared his intention to 
make an unreserved surrender of his property to the 
state ; the lands to be subjected to the proposed divi- 
sion ; the money, it seems, to be paid into the public 
treasury : and he announced that the other members of 
his family, who together possessed a large portion of the 
wealth of Sparta, as well as many of his friends, had 
consented to make a like sacrifice to the common weal. 
It may be easily imagined that such a proof of disin- 
terested patriotism worthy of the ancient virtue, was re- 
ceived with great applause by an assembly consisting 
chiefly of persons who were to be personally benefited 
by the gift. It dispelled all suspicions as to the young 
king’s motives, and exhibited the selfishness of his ad- 
versaries ill the stronger relief. But it confirmed Leo- 
nidas in his opposition to the measure, as he perceived 
that if it was carried he should be obliged to submit to 
the like loss without the credit of a sacrifice. But as it 
was necessary to bring forward some arguments more 
in accordance with the feelings of his hearers than his 
real motives would have been, he took the ground of a 
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friend to the constitution^ and an admirer of Lycurgus^ 
and asked Agis whether their great legislator had ever 
made any provision for the cancelling of debts^ or for 
the admission of foreigners to the franchise — he who 
had deemed it necessary to keep the city free from the 
presence of strangers^ It was not difficult for Agis to 
expose the sophistry of this appeal to antiquity^ and to 
show that his reform was perfectly consistent with the 
principles of Lycurgus^ who could not have meant the 
Spartans to contract debts when he forbad them to pos- 
sess money, and whose aim was not so much to exclude 
the persons of foreigners as to guard against the con- 
tagion of foreign manners, though it was not surprising, 
he observed, that such distinctions should be overlooked 
by Leonidas, who had been brought up abroad, and had 
allied himself by marriage to a Syrian satrap. But 
he had to deal with opponents who were not to be 
moved by arguments, and their interest prevailed in the 
Gerusia, though not without a hard struggle ; the rhetra 
was lost by a single vote. 

His friends however were men not to be disheartened 
by a defeat which was so nearly a victory : it only in- 
duced them to set other engines at work. They deter- 
mined to remove Leonidas, who was the main strength 
of the adverse party, out of the way ; and that part of 
his private history which had afforded occasion for 
Agis's sarcastic allusion, seemed to furnish them with 
the means of effecting their purpose in a constitutional 
manner. Leonidas had in fact married the daughter of 
an Asiatic, the governor of > one of the provinces of Se- 
leucus, by whom he had two children : it was only 
when, having lost his wife’s affection, he found his situ- 
ation grow irksome, that he had returned reluctantly to 
Sparta. Lysander now instructed his adherents to re- 
vive the recollection of an ancient law, which forbad a 
Ileracleid to marry a foreigner, and even made him 
liable to capital punishment if he took up a fixed resi- 
dence in a foreign land. When the public mind had been 
duly prepared for the agitation of the question, Lysander 
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himself brought it forward in the way most likely to 
raise a strong prejudice against Leoniilas. According 
to a custom which must have arisen in very remote 
antiquity, the ephors met once every nine years on a 
clear but moonless night, td observe the heavens in 
silence. If a meteor was seen to shoot across the sky, 
it was inferred that the kings had incurred the displea. 
sure of the gods, and they were suspended from their 
functions until they were absolved by a favourable 
oracle from Delphi or Olympia. The custom had pro- 
bably been long a mere ceremony ; but Lysander now 
found a use for it. He declared that he had beheld the 
sign, and proceeding to interpret it by the facts which 
had recently become the subject of earnest discussion, 
he brought Leonidas to trial for a breach of the law, 
and at the same time induced Cleombrotus, who had 
married the king's daughter, Chilonis, and was next in 
succession, to claim the throne. Leonidas, anticipating 
an unfavourable decision and a rigorous application of 
the law, took refuge in the sanctuary of the Brazen 
House, where he was joined by Chilonis. In his ab- 
sence he was condemned, and the sceptre, which he was 
pronounced to have forfeited, was transferred to Cleom- 
brotus. 

But his partizans did not give up the contest. The 
official year was drawing to a close ; and at the next 
election of ephors they were able to fill the board with 
their own adherents. The new ephors immediately took 
Leonidas under their protection, and impeached Ly- 
sander and Mandrocleidas as the autiiors of illegal and 
revolutionary measures. It was evidently a crisis which 
called for some vigorous stroke to prevent the ruin of 
their cause, and they persuaded the kings to assert what 
they maintained to be their legitimate authority over the 
ephors, who, according to them, were only entitled to 
interfere in affairs of state when the kings happened to 
be at variance. Agis and his colleague assembled their 
friends, compelled the ephors to retire, and appointed a 
new board, which included Agesilaus, in their room. 
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They then proceeded to arm the younger citizens, and 
to release the prisoners. Their opponents now could only 
hope to save their lives, and expected a general massacre. 
Leonidas fled, and he owed his safety to the generosity 
of Agis, who, finding that Agesilaus had despatched 
emissaries in pursuit him, to put him to death, sent 
an escort to conduct him to Tegea. The movement 
was not stained with a single drop of bloocL 

It was no doubt with reluctance that Agis consented 
to resort to such violent proceedings ; but it now only 
remained to reap the fruits of them. All resistance was 
quelled ; and if the rhetra had been again proposed, it 
would probably have been carried in the Council with- 
out opposition. But Agis now let himself be guided by 
the counsels of Agesilaus, which were the more agreeable 
to him, as they wore the appearance of forbearance and 
moderation. Agesilaus had been induced to take the side 
of reform, neither by any patriotic feeling, nor by the 
persuasions of his son Hippomedon, who was sincerely 
attached to it, but by the prospect which it held out of 
relieving him from a load of debts which encumbered his 
estate ; and he now easily played upon the young king’s 
simplicity and inexperience. He suggested to him that 
it would be best to proceed gradually toward the accom- 
plishment of his designs, and not to attempt to introduce 
so many startling changes at once. Let him first con- 
ciliate that class of citizens which was groaning under 
the burden of debt by a general release ; he might then 
hope more easily to carry the more obnoxious innova- 
tion which related to the division of the land. Agesi- 
laus gave such a specious colour to this proposal, that 
even Lysander was deceived, and assented to it. By an 
edict, it would seem,. of the ephors, all creditors who 
held written securities for their money were obliged to 
bring them into the market-place, where they were piled 
in a heap, and committed to the flames. As they burnt, 
Agesilaus exultingly declared, that he had never beheld 
a brighter blaze, or a purer fire. By the great mass of 
the spectators it had probably been viewed with plea- 
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sure only because they regarded it as an earnest *of the 
boon which they expected for themselves. A loud cry 
was soon raised for the division of the land^ and both the 
kings urged Agesilaus to gratify the wish of the people, 
and to finish their work. He however evaded their re- 
quest, and devised successive pretexts for continued de- 
lay, until he was relieved from their importunity by a 
turn of affairs, which has been already related. It was 
at this juncture that Aratus applied to Sparta for aid to 
resist the threatened invasion of the iKtolians. Agesilaus 
gladly seconded this call, which was doubly welcome to 
him, as it afforded a fresh pretext for delay, and freed 
him from the presence of the persons who were most 
zealous and active in pressing the claim which he wished 
to elude. Agis, as we have seen, was sent at the head 
of an army to the Isthmus. The discipline of his troops, 
who, believing their fortunes secured at home, and re- 
garding him as their benefactor, paid the most punctual 
obedience to his orders, excited great admiration along 
the whole line of their march ; and it was no less gene- 
rally acknowledged, that he himself presented a complete 
image of a Spartan king of the old times, sharing with 
his men the toils and hardships of the camp, and not to 
be distinguished from the private soldier either in his 
arms or his fare ^ though there were many who dreaded 
his presence, as likely to spread a revolutionary contagion, 
and perhaps Aratus himself was not altogether free from 
such anxiety, and hence less disposed to regret the 
departure of his allies.- 

But during his absence the state of affairs had under- 
gone an unhappy change at Sparta. Agesilaus had cast 
aside every restraint of decency, and abstained from no 
kind of gainful iniquity for which his office afforded 
colour or opportunity. For the sake of some fraudulent 

1 Pint. Agis, 14. It seems tn be most distinctly implied in this descrip- 
tion, which Droysen adopts (p. 389.) without scruple, that this was the 
first occasion on which Agis had been seen at the head of an army out of 
Lyonia. 

3 This was written before 1 had seen that Droysen (p. 390.) takes the 
same view of the jealousy of Aratus ; but 1 still scruple to make the same 
use of this supposition. 
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OebtfecioUB liowev«eir tha^’ w ^roypked general in- 
dignation]^ and. appfehOnisiy^ that thp^ patience of the 
people might soon be spent, he mk a band of armed 
followers into bis pay. Tliis was the first step toward 
formal tyranny ; and he seemed resolved to follow it 
up : for^ perhaps to sound the public feelings he caused 
a report to be circulated that he meant to continue in 
office another year. It seems to have been at the time 
when the ferment excited by these proceedings had 
nearly reached its height, that Agis returned from his 
expedition. It was too late to avert the consequences 
of his uncle’s misconduct. The adverse party took ad- 
vantage of the general digust and disappointment which 
it had caused to effect a counter-revolution, while the 
poorer citizens, who perhaps were led to believe that 
they had been deceived by Agis, looked on either with 
unconcern or with a vindictive joy. Leonidas was 
openly recalled and reinstated in his dignity. Agis and 
Cleombrotus, abandoned by tjeir friends, took shelter, 
the former in the Brazen House, the latter in l;he temple 
of Poseidon. The chief offender, Agesilaus, was allowed 
to escape into exile through the intercession of his son, 
who was universally loved and esteemed. ^ The revenge 
of Leonidas was first directed against Cleombrotus, 
whose hostility towards one who stood in so near a re- 
lation to him, appeared to partake of ingratitude and 
impiety. Yet he suffered himself to be overcome by 
the supplication of his heroic daughter, and permitted 
her husband to quit the country. But Chilonis, as in 
her father’s adversity she had shared his danger and 
mourned for his absence, and breathed jiothing but 
displeasure against his triumphant rival, so now,notwith- 

* Hippomodon himself was in exile not very long afterwards, as appears 
flroni 'relcs in Stob. Flor. ii. p. 82. Gaisf., and possibly he withdrew witii 
his father. 
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Agis had ,np s^chf |ilyofa|^;tii .pleai(.ia tfs .bUMdf^' 
and he had provoke rao^ ti||^fti^hki 
persons whose inj^erests^ he lia^ ^ssailed^ proportifin 
as his aims were higliet, ancf^his virttb4)r^e^ lieoiiidas 
at first tried to draw him out ^his asylun^by Tair words: 
it was well known that he had been misled by the arts 
of Agesilaus : his error was forgiven, and he would be 
allowed to retain his dignity. But finding that Agis 
would not trust his professions, he had recourse to an- 
other device. He had removed all the ephors, and 
filled their places with his own creatures, among whom 
was a sordid wretch named Amphares, who was on a 
footing of some intimacy with Agis and his family, and 
having recently borrowed some drinking- vessels, and 
other things of great value, from Agesistrata, hoped 
that in the calamity which now threatened the royal 
house, he should be able to retain them as his own pro- 
perty. This man, with two of his associates, named Dei^^o- 
chares and Arcesilaus, who were likewise on familiar terms 
with Agis, visited him in his retreat, and sometimes 
escorted him to a bath at some distance from the temple. 
On one of these occasions, having concerted their mea- 
sures, they seized him, and dragged him to prison. 
Here the ephors assembled some of the council, their 
devoted partisans, and constituted themselves a tribunal 
to sit ill judgment on the king. The trial seems to 
have been as irregular as the court was illegal. By 
way of accusation, he was called upon to defend himself ; 
and as he disdained to plead before such judges, he ivas 
asked, first, whether he had been forced into the steps 

1 Even if it were certain, as Droysen believes, that Plutarch (A^is, 18.) 
drew this part of his narrative from Phylarchus, and that this historian 
was rather too fond of exercising his talent (one which the author of 
Hellrnismus has displayed ni a very eminent degree) for lively, graphic 
description, and particularly of exhibiting interesting female characters in 
striking situations, all this would afford no ground for questioning the 
truth of any essential feature of the narrative, nor doef it much invalidate 
the general authority of Phylarchus. 

VOL. VIII. L 
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ivhicjb he haul taken by Lysander and Agesilaus. He 
replied^ that he had acted without any compulsion, but 
following the example of Lycurgus, and aiming to revive 
his institutions. The next question was, whether he 
repented of his conduct, and when he declared that he 
felt no regret for his glorious undertaking, however fatal 
its issue might he to himself, he was forthwith con- 
demned to death. A Spartan king, limited as was his 
authority, was invested with a kind of sanctity in the 
eyes of the people, who saw in him a lineal descendant 
of Hercules. The ofKcers of justice, and even the 
soldiers of the government, did not venture to lay hands 
on Agis, and Demochares was obliged himself to drag 
him to the chamber of execution, where he was imme- 
diately strangled. He maintained the same calm and 
noble bearing to his last moments ; and consoled an at- 
tendant who bewailed his fate, with the remark, that he 
wiis still superior to his murderers. ^ 

The execution was hastened, because his mother and 
grandmother had come to the prison doors, and were 
loudly demanding that he should be allowed a hearing 
in the assembly of the people, the only constitutional 
tribunal for such a cause. A crowd was gathering 
round them, and to prevent a tumult, Amphares, still 
wearing the mask of friendship, invited them to enter, 
and see Agis. It would seem that they had been in- 
volved in his sentence, for they were immediately put 
to death without any form of trial. Agesistrata, who 
suffered last, after having laid her mother's corpse by 
the side of her son, offered her nock to the cord with 
the parting wish. May it hut bring good to Sparta, 

The main motive of this atrocious butchery seems to 
have been policy rather than revenge, as the three 
bodies were exposed to public view, and‘ the period 
wdiich ensued was evidently a reign of terror, in which 
it was dangerous to betray the slightest degree of sym- 
pathy with the sufferers. Leonidas continued to govern 
without a colleague ; the first instance of the kind in 
the annals of Sparta. Archidamus, Agis's brother. 
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had fled to Messenc. The young king's widow Agiatis, 
and their infant son, were left to the mercy of their 
enemies. But as Agiatis was a wealthy heiress, Le- 
onidas thought it advisable to unite her in marriage with 
his own son CleomeneSj thus at the same time securing 
the possession of her fortune, and the custody of the 
rightful heir to the throne of the Proclids. He himself 
ruled with the aid of a mercenary force ; yet, not as 
an absolute sovereign, but as the head, if not rather as 
the minister of the oligarchy, which had employed him 
to crush the project of reform. He was content with a 
life of case and luxury, and willing to let his friends 
grasp and enjoy as they were able. The powerful 
citizens oppressed the weak, and embezzled the public 
property with impunity ; and their license was the more 
free from all restraints of fear and shame, as, according 
to the spirit which commonly prevails in such times, 
any appeal to the principles of law and justice might 
expose one who ventured on it to the suspicion of revo- 
lutionary views, and ostentatious neglect of the ancient 
discipline would be regarded as a sign of zealous at- 
tachment to the cause of order and good government. 
All public spirit, and sense of national honour, seemed 
to be extinct. The coasts of Laconia were insulted by 
Illyrian pirates ; and when the ^tolians, in the expe- 
dition already mentioned, had quietly carried off their 
rich booty, the loss of so many captives was treated as 
a happy riddance. The government, conscious that it 
was bated by its subjects, accounted the weakness of 
the country as its strength, and dreaded the growth of 
its population more than a hostile invasion. Never- 
theless, complete and secure as the triumph of the 
oligarchy seemed to be, the last wortls of Agis were not, 
even with regard to the success of his cause, altogether 
an empty boast, and the dying prayer of Agesistrata 
did not wholly fall to the ground ; and the expedient 
by which Leonidas had thought to strengthen his 
dynasty, and to perpetuate the ascendency of his party, 
proved the occasion of the overthrow of both. 

L 2 
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Though Agiatis had been brought into tlie house of 
Cleomenes^ who was then very young, almost as a 
captive, and never ceased to abhor his father, a sincere 
and warm affection soon sprang up between them, 
which was not weakened by that with which she clung 
to the memory of her deceased husband, and which she 
did not attempt to dissemble. On the contrary, her 
recollections of Agis became a bond of union as well as 
a topic of frequent conversation between her and Cleo- 
menes. He listened with a warm interest, as she dwelt 
with enthusiasm on the conduct and views of the ill* 
fated prince, which he had, no doubt, been used to 
hear grossly calumniated. The contrast between that 
pure and heroic character and the baseness of his 
enemies^ between his tragical calamity and their in- 
solent prosperity, could not but rouse strong emotions 
in a generous spirit. These impressions were strength- 
ened by lessons in the stoical philosophy , which he 
received from a disciple of Clean theSjSphicrus of Olbia*, 
who had fixed his residence in Sparta. Philosophy 
had been little studied there, so long as it was prac- 
tically enforced; but as discipline was relaxed, and 
manners became corrupt, the austere doctrines of , the 
most rigid school seem to have come into vogue in the 
higher circles, as a branch of polite learning and a liberal 
accomplishment, and there is no reason why Leonidas 
himself may not have derived as much amusement from 
the stoical speculations of Sphterus, as Aritigonus Gon* 
.natas from those of his master. But it could scarcely 
have occurred to him to Imagine, that his son was 
capable of treating such things seriously, and that dis- 
courses about virtue and happiness might help to mould 
nis character, and to fix his destiny. The result' 
however was, that the thoughts and images with which 
the young prince's mind was nourished during the 

' 'O Befi/rOu/nf, I'lut. Cl. 2. Diogenes Laert. \ii. 177. calls him i IWrs- 
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latter part of his father s life, were such as disposed 
him to tread in the steps of Agis. 

In Leonidas died, and Cleomencs succeeded to 
the throne. He could now better survey his prospects, 
measure his resources, and decide upon his course of 
action. His situation appeared to him little better 
than an irksome and degrading confinement. He found 
himself utterly without weight or authority at home. 
The ephors, the organs of the oligarchy, governed the 
state with unlimited sway, and regarded him as their 
minister. Their policy, which aimed at nothing be- 
yond the preservation of domestic tranquillity, and 
tolerated all insults rather than draw the sword, seemed 
to condemn him to perpetual inaction, as well as Sparta 
to continual dishonour. His reflections soon led him 
to the conclusion, that the only remedy for the dis- 
orders of the state was a revolution such as Agis had 
meditated, and the only question remaining was, how 
he might follow the example of Agis with greater safety 
and fairer hoi)es of success. It was difficult to find a 
friend to whom he could safely unbosom his view's or 
wishes. One named Xenares, with whom he had lived 
on that peculiar footing of intimacy, W'hich was sanc- 
tioned and regulated hy the Spartan institutions, had 
also been well acquainted with Agis, and from him 
Cleomenes endeavoured to gather the most exact in- 
formation as to the steps by which Agis had proceeded 
toward the execution of his plans, until the irtsatiahle 
curiosity with which he inquired after these details,* 
awakened the suspicions of Xenares, who not only 
chided him sharply for his imprudence, which seemed 
to border on frenzy, but, though he kept the dangerous 
secret, henceforward shunned his society. This was a 
sufficient warning to Cleomenes to conceal his designs 
until an opportunity should present itself for some 
decisive movement, and he became convinced that such 
an opportunity was not likely to arrive until he should 
see himself at the head of an army abroad. During 
the reign of Demetrius however no events occurred to 
L 3 
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force the Spartan government to engage in military* 
operations, or to call Cleomenes across the frontier; 
and the only change which took place in his position^* 
seem^to have been that by Uie death of Eurydamidas^ 
the son of Agis, all the functions of royalty were both 
really and nominally centered in him. With regard to 
any object which he could have had immediately in 
view, this event was apparently of very little importance 
to him. Yet it became the ground of an imputation, 
which has thrown a dark shade over his character ; he 
^ was reported to have poisoned the child. Pausanias, who 
has preserved this anecdote, seems to have found it in 
the Memoirs of Aratus. But even if it rested on better 
authority than that of a mortal enemy, we might fairly 
reject it as incredible. It may be admitted that Cleo- 
menes was not scrupulous in the choice of means for 
the attainment of an object which interested his am- 
bition. But the murder of a child, who had been 
placed under his protection, and whom he had so little 
reason to fear, was a villanv ivhich seems incongruous 
with all the known elements of his character, inconsistent 
with the affectionate intercourse in which he lived to 
the last with Agiatis, and hardly intelligible on any 
calculations of policy ; for the brother of Agis, the next 
heir to the throne, and a more formidable rival, was 
still living at Messene. 

After the death of Demetrius affairs took a turn 
more favourable to the views of Cleomenes, as the 
» progress which the Achaean league then made in Pelo- 
ponnesus brought it into collision with Sparta. 

The beginning of a new reign in Macedonia usually 
set the neighbouring nations in motion, and a regency 
afforded a more than ordinary temptation to aggression. 
Antigonus Doson was a long time fully occupied with 
the defence of the kingdom and the establishment of 
his owu authority. He had at once to guard his fron- 
tiers against the Dardanians, and to suppress an insur- 
rection in Thessaly, which however appears to have 
enabled the .^tolians to make themselves masters of 
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several Thessalian towns ; and even after he hail 
quelled the foreign enemy^ and had reduced his re- 
bellious subjects to obedience, he still found himself 
threatened at home by popular tumults, or hy the ma- 
chinations of a party which refused to acknowledge him 
as king. ^ But when this danger had passed by, aif '^left 
him at leisure to pursue schemes of conquest, his' at- 
tention was directed, not toward Greece, but Asia : for 
we next find him engaged in a maritime expedition to 
that quarter, the object and results of which we can 
only collect from the fact, that he is said to have sub^ 
dued ('aria. But we learn that at the period of this 
expedition Bmotia was no longer subject to Macedonia, 
though there was a strong party there which espoused 
the Macedonian interest, while Thebes, still it seems 
retaining some feeling of her ancient dignity, adhered 
to the cause of independence. The vessels of Aiitigo- 
nus were stranded, through an extraordinary ebb of the 
tide, on the coast of Boeotia: a general alarm was 
spread, that he had c n e to overrun the country ; and 
Neon, the commander of the Boeotian cavalry, repaired 
to tile spot with all the horse he could muster. Ho 
found the Macedonians so embarrassed with their dis- 
aster, that he might have attacked them at a great ad- 
vantage : and he was considered at Theljes as culpable, 
because, being himself a leader of the Macedonian party, 
he suffered them to proceed on their voyage witliout 
molestation. Antigonus himself felt, and subsequently 
acknowledged, the obligation under which he was placed 
hy Neon's forbearance. 

While then his forces were thus employed, Aratus 
was left at liberty to extend the influence of the Achflcan 
League in the South, and its adversaries could no longer 
expect support from Macedonia. The Athenians were 
the first to seize the opportunity of deliverance, and 
when they heard of the death of Demetrius called upon 
Aratus to aid them in the recovery of their indepen- 
dence. Though it was not his year of office, and he 

1 Justin, xxviii. 3. 

L i 
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Tvas weakened by a long illness, he immediately caused 
himself to be conveyed in a litter to Athens. Diogenes, 
the Macedonian commander in Attica, deemed his own 
position so insecure, that he entered into negotiation 
with the Athenians, and at length consented, for 150 
talents, of which twenty were contributed by Aratus as 
a free gift to the city*, to withdraw all the Macedonian 
garrisons from Attica. Though Athens did not become 
a member of the League, this event greatly raised the 
reputation of the Achscans, and disheartened the ad- 
herents of Macedonia throughout Peloponnesus. iRgina, 
Hermione, and Phlius, forthwith entered the League ; 
and soon after Aratus accomplished the object which 
he had so long desired, and which had cost him so 
many fruitless efforts, the acquisition of Argos. Aris- 
tomachus, seeing himself cut off from all hope of 
Macedonian succours,* and the Acha?ans gaining ground 
in Argolis and Arcadia, now listened to the proposals 
of Aratus, and declared himself willing to join the 
League on certain conditions. One of these was that 
he should receive fifty talents for the payment of the 
mercenaries whom he was to 'disband ; and perhaps it 
w'as also stipulated that he should succeed Aratus at the 
end of his next year of office. While however Aratus 
was making provision for the performance of his part 
of the contract, Lydiades, who was at this time chief* 
magistrate of the League, and ill.pleased to see so im- 
portant a business transacted by another, took the ne- 
gotiation into his own hands, and persuading Aristo- 
machus that he could not safely trust a man who was 
the implacable enemy of all tyrants, undertook to 
conduct tlie affair himself in the Achsan assembly. 
But his interference only served to afford a fresh and 
remarkable illustration of the all-powerful influence of 
Aratus, as well as of the jealousy with which he guarded 
it. For he prevailed on the Acb scans to reject the 
treaty when it was proposed by Lydiades, and soon after- 


> Plut. At, Tausan. ii. 8. 6. says a sixth part. 
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wards to ratify it, when he was again induced to 
sanction it with his own concurrence. ^ 

After so great an accession to the power of the League, 
Aratus might not unreasonably believe that to extend it 
over the rest of Peloponnesus would prove the less dif- 
ficult part of his undertaking ; for though, beside Sparta, 
Messenia, and Elis, and some of the Arcailian common- 
wealths, still remained independent, it was probable that 
the example of Sparta would determine tlie policy of the 
other states ; and the weakness and supineness of her 
government afibrded ground for nope that she would not 
offer any very obstinate or vigorous resistance to his de- 
signs. Such hopes were perhaps encouraged by the 
exiled partisans of Agis; and Cleomenes hail not yet 
given proofs of a character or talents such as to render 
him a formidable antagonist to an experienced statesman. 
Nevertheless there were insurinountablo obstacles to a 
voluntary union between Sparta and the league, and it 
soon became evident that Aratus was not the man to 
overpower her reluctance by force. The friendly rela- 
tions which subsisted between the two governments in 
the reign of Agis IV., had perhaps been first interrupted 
by the invasion which Sparta had suffered from the 
iEtoiians while they were in alliance with the Achaaans. 
But the accession of her inveterate enemy Megalopolis 
|to the League probably produced a far wider alienation, 
if not open hostility. Then, even if the Spartan pride 
could have submitted to be placed on a level with the 
Achiean townships, and to oKy the requisitions of an 
Achaean magistrate, such a connection with democratical 
institutions would not have been welcome to a grasping 
and jealous oligarchy. Thus Cleomenes found the dis- 
position of the ephors and the ruling class perfectly in 
accordance with his own views on this point ; and they 

I Flatho (ii. p. 157.) supposes that this did not take place until the follow- 
ing year, when Aratus came into offlre again ; and tins view Is certainly in 
some degree con firmed by Plutarch’s expression (.Ar. 35.)»viau/rS Sffriicy. Yet 
it seems difficult to believe that Aratus would have sufiered ah object which 
he had so much at heart to lie endangered by a long delay. The official 
year, however, may have been near its close when Lydiadea brought the 
measure forward. 
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believed themselves forced by regard to their own safety 
into the war which he desired as a step toward the over- 
throw of their power. 

The plan of Aratus was^ it seems^ to make himself 
master of the Arcadian towns which still kept aloof from 
the Achtcan League^ and thus to reduce Sparta to a state 
of total isolation^ in which she might be compelled to 
accept his terms, as the only means of avoiding continual 
danger and annoyance: and the Spartan government felt 
that it was necessary to make a stand against him in 
Arcadia. The iirst occasion of direct collision seems to 
have been afforded by three of the towns, which, as we have 
seen, had attached themselves to the iEtolian League ; 
Orchomenus^ Tegea, and Mantinea. In each of them 
there a])pears to have been a strong party adverse to the 
iEtolian alliance, which was encouraged and aided 
by Cleotnenes and the Spartan government; and all 
three about the same time renounced that alliance, and 
entered into the strictest union with Sparta. As this 
acquisition was made at the expense of the iEtolians, 
they alone could have reason to complain of it. But 
though usually very ready to vindicate their rights, they 
not only submitted patiently to the loss of these im- 
portant places, but formally ceded them to Sparta. The 
motive of their forbearance was the jealousy they now 
felt of the progress which the Achsan League wa^ 
making in Peloponnesus ; for as on the death of Deme- 
trius the common danger which kept the two powers 
united had ceased, their alliance was converted into 
hostile rivalry. It is probable too that at this juncture 
the ^tolians found full employment for their forces in 
Thessaly, and were on that account the more willing to 
resign their pretensions to the three towns, so as at once 
to strengthen the defences of Sparta, and to embroil her 
with the Achsan League. The result fully answered 
their expectations. We do not know what pretext Aratus 
alleged for his interference. He might indeed claim 
possession of Mantinea with some colour of right, if it 
had once belonged to tlie Achsans ; but no such reason 
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was applicable to the case of Tegea or Orchomenus. 
Yet it appears that before he had any aggression to com- 
plain of on the part of the Spartan government^ he was 
preparing to make himself master of both these towns 
by a nocturnal surprise. Cleomenes, it seems^ had re- 
ceived intelligence of his designs ; and he now obtained 
leave of the ephors to make a movement which was 
judged necessary for the security of Laconia. He was 
directed to take possession of a place called the Athe- 
ntcum, in the district of Belbina^ or Belcmina^ which 
commanded one of the passes leading into Laconia^ but 
was claimed by Megalopolis as belonging to her territory.* 
The occupation of this post, which is represented by 
Polybius as an act of wanton aggression, marks the be- 
ginning of the Cleomenic War. 

Cleomenes fortified the stronghold on the frontier 
without interruption, and nearly at the same time Ara- 
tus made his attempt to surprise Tegea and Orcho- 
menus. It failed as to both through the cowafdicc of 
his partisans within ; and Cleomenes insulted his dis- 
appointment by a taitnting letter, in which he affected 
to inquire with friendly concern after the purpose of his 
night's march. Aratus in reply professed that the object 
of his expedition had been to prevent the fortification 
of Belbina ; but he had no answer to make when he was 
requested to explain the use of the torches and scaling 
ladders with which he had provided himself. lie is 
said to have laughed at the retort, and to have asked 
Democrates, one of the Lacedaemonian exiles, what kind 
of youth this Cleomenes was. Democrates only warned 
him, ** if he had any designs upon Sparta, to hasten them 
before this game-chicken's spurs were grown." The 
ephors, wishing to coniine themselves to defensive mea- 
sures, and if possible to avoid a war, soon recalled Cle- 
omenes, who advanced into Arcadia with a few hundreil 
men. But Aratus, on his return to Achaea, assembled 
the council of the League, and represented the seizure 
of Belbina in such a light as to induce them to declare 


1 Pausan. fiii. 4. 
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war against Sparta^ and thus to sanction his own very 
questionable proceedings. The reduction of Caphyae 
in Arcadia was the only other achievement by which he 
signalised his year of office. Aristoniacliu^^ who suc- 
ceeded him, was anxious to carry the war into Laconia; 
and perhaps it was the report of his intentions, rather 
than the success of Aratus at Caphya:, that alarmed the 
Spartan government, and led it again to send out Cle- 
omenes, who made himself master of the Arcadian towm 
of Methydrium, and overran a part of Argolis. His 
forces amounted to less than 5000 men ; and Aristo- 
machus now took the field witli 20,000 foot and 1000 
horse. Yet Aratus, when he was consulted by Aristo- 
machus on his projected expedition, wrote — for he was 
staying at Athens — to dissuade him from it, and ad- 
vised him to avoid an eng<agemcnt with Clcomenes. But 
as Aristomachus could not reconcile himself to such in- 
activity, he came to the camp to direct the operations of 
the campaign by his counsels ; and when Cleomcncs 
unexpectedly presented himself and offered battle, near 
Palantium, he persuaded Aristomachus to decline it, 
and to retreat before an enemy who did not number a 
quarter of his force. It is difficult to decide, whether 
timidity or jealousy had the larger share in the motives 
of Aratus on this occasion. But the result was so 
flagrantly disgraceful to tlie Achajan arms, that all his 
influence was needed to soothe the indignation which it 
roused against him at home. Lydiades openly accused 
him, and became his competitor at the next election, 
which however was carried as UbUal in his favour. 

For the twelfth time, then, he had the forces of the 
Achsean league at his disposal. But the events of the 
next campaign, as the responsibility now rested exclu- 
sively with him, only served to exhibit more glaring 
evidence of his military incapacity, and even to throw a 
suspicion of much worse failings on his character. He 
opened it with an expedition into Elis, where perhaps 
he thought himself less in danger from Spartan inter- 
ference. . The Eleans however applied to Sparta for aid. 
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which the ephors, however indifferent they might feel^ 
could not decently refuse ; especially as the late bril- 
liant success of Cleomenes had begun to revive the old 
sense of national honour. He had reminded the people 
of a saying of one of their ancient kings : that Spartans 
never asked about their enemies, how many, hut where 
they are ; and he soon illustrated it by a fresh achieve- 
ment ; for he came up with the Achaean army on its 
march homeward, near the foot of mount Lycacum, and 
gained a complete victory. It was so utterly routed, that 
for some days Aratus himself was believed to have fallen. 
But he had escaped from the field, and took advantage 
of the report to strike one of those clandestine blows to 
which he owed so much of his fortune and his repu- 
tation. Having collected some of his scattered troops, 
he led them against Mantinea, which, being unprepared 
to resist this unexpected attack, fell into his hands. He 
protected the town from pillage, though after its revolt 
from the Achucan League, Polybius thinks, it had no 
reason to expect such clemency ; but to secure its fidelity 
for the future, he compelled it to receive an Achaiaii 
garrison, and to iidinit the resident foreigners to the fran- 
chise ; and it seems probable that he provided for these 
new citizens at the expense of those who had shown 
themselves most adverse to the Achiean interest. By 
this conquest he no doubt in some degree repaired his 
credit ; but it is not easy to understand all the conse- 
quences which Plutarch attributes to it. He represents 
it as having caused so much discouragement at Sparta, 
that Cleomenes could no longer obtain leave to prose- 
cute offensive operations against tlie enemy. It may 
however liavc furnished the ephors with a pretext which 
they before wanted for restraining his ardour ; and it 
seems that their opposition turned his thoughts with 
redoubled eagerness toward his long- cherished projects 
of revolution. Yet the step which he next took is not 
one which could have been expected as most clearly 
adapted to forward such a design. \Ye are informed by 
Plutarch that he invited Archidamus, the exiledt^brothcr 
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of Agis, to return to Sparta, thinking, it is said, that with 
the support of a colleague he should be better able to 
balance the authority of the ephors. It is certainly 
difficult to reconcile this with all wc know as to the 
character and schemes of Cleomenes, and hence the 
sequel naturally suggests the suspicion, that his object 
was not to call in an ally, but to rid himself of a rival ; 
for Archidamus was put to death, according to Plutarch, 
as soon as he entered the city. Polybius^ would fix the 
guilt of this transaction entirely on Cleomenes ; and re- 
lates that the Messenian Nicagoras, the friend and host 
of Archidamus, who negotiated the treaty with Cleo- 
menes in his behalf, having accompanied him to Sparta, 
though he was himself allowed to depart unhurt, con- 
ceived bitter hatred and thirst of vengeance against 
Cleomenes, which, as we shall see, he was afterwards 
enabled to gratify. Plutarch, on the other hand, repre- 
sents it as notorious, that the deed was perpetrated by 
the party which had nothing but vengeance to look for 
from the family of Agis ; but whether with the con- 
sent of Cleomenes is a question which, as it was disputed 
among his contemporaries, must always remain doubtful. 
The reasons which would incline us to acquit him of 
the murder of Eurydamidas, are for the most part 
equally applicable to this transaction. The treachery 
and baseness which would be implied in the recal of 
Archidamus, if it was meant as a snare for his de- 
struction, were apparently quite foreign to the nature of 
Cleomenes, and no adequate motive is assigned for them 
in this case : the juncture was not one likely to awaken 
his jealousy or fear of Archidamus, and it might 
suggest the thought that he should find the brother of 
Agis a useful associate in a struggle with tl\e ephors. 

He had been endeavouring to form a party at Sparta, 
and his mother, Cratesiclea, a woman worthy of her 
son, not only exerted all her influence to promote his 
designs, but was thought to have given her hand to a 
second husband, a man of great reputation and in- 
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fluence, Bameil Megistonous, only that she might gain 
him for her son’s cause. But Clcomenos saw that, 
before he could effect his object, he must be again at 
the head of an army. The ephors, whether from ti- 
midity or distrust, wished to keep him at home ; but 
their cupidity was too strong for their prudence, and 
they let themselves be bribed to send him out on a 
fresh expedition, which proved honourable to Sparta, 
but fatal to themselves. He first made himself master 
of the border town of Leuctra, and when Aratus 
marched to protect Megalopolis, advanced to a place 
called Ladocea, in the immediate neighbourhood of the 
city.^ In an engagement which took place almost under 
the city walls, the Achcean light troops at first gained 
the advantage over the enemy. But Aratus refused to 
follow it up and kept the main body of his army 
motionless behind the bed of a torrent. Lydiades, 
having in vain urged him to action, put himself at the 
head of ihc cavalry, and by a vigorous charge broke the 
Spartan left wing and put it to flight, but in the heat 
of pui^uit was entangled in difficult ground, where he 
was surrounded and slain. After his death the cavalry 
fled, and falling ,back upon the phalanx, threw it into 
disorder which was the occasion of its entire defeat. 
Cleomenes sent the body of Lydiades to Megalopolis, 
adorned with a purple robe and a garland, while Aratus 
returned to Achaia amidst the murmurs of his troops, 
to give an account of his conduct in the assembly at 
.®giura. The patience of the people seemed to be ex- 
hausted, and the general feeling was so strong against 
him that a decree was passed which declared — if it is 
accurately reported, — that the League would no longer 
supply him with money or troops for the war, but tliat 
he must carry it on, if he would, at his own charge. 

It sounds like a resolution to give up the war, but it 
was probably only meant as a vote of want of con- 
fidence in Aratus. Yet the people may by this time 

^ T« Aaiexi/x Polybius, ii, 51., and Paus. viii. 44. 1. Plutarch, 

Cleoin. 6. ' 
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well have begun to be weary of such a wasteful contest,, 
for which it would have been difficult to assign- any 
worthy object. That the League could make any ma^ 
terial progress in opposition to Sparta, had now at least 
become utterly hopeless : there was clearly more room 
to apprehend a scries of disasters which might endanger 
its very Existence ; and though Cleomcncs might wish 
for the continuance of the war, the Spartan government 
had shown itself stroifgly inclined to peace, and would 
no doubt gladly have accepted any reasonable terms. 
The assembly plainly intimated by its resolution, that 
it did not regard the war as undertaken on the part of 
the League in self-defence, but as an attempt to carry 
out a project of Aratus, which, whatever might have 
been its merits, the event had proved to be imprac- 
ticablc. 

Yet no one seems to have ventured to call for a 
discussion of this question, which was the only one of 
real interest to the people, and the influence of Araius 
was too flrmly established to be shaken by an expression 
of passing disapprobation, which was forgotten as soon 
as the feeling had subsided. He thought, it is said, at 
first of throwing up the seal of office, as if he had been 
injured by the vote of censure, but on calmer reflection 
judged it wiser to retain his dignity and to attempt to 
retrieve his honour. Before his year expired he again 
took the field, and in the neighbourhood of Orchomeiius 
defeated a body of Lacedtemonian troops, and Megis- 
tonous was among his prisoners, but, it must be sup- 
posed, was soon exchanged or ransomed, as we find 
him shortly after again at the side of Cleomenes. This 
slight advantage was of the less moment, as in the 
course of a few months events took place at Sparta, 
which removed the object for which Aratus was striving, 
— the extension of the League over Peloponnesus — : 
further than ever from his reach. 

Cleomenes had been inspired with fresh confidence 
by his victory at Ladocea, and he now ventured to 
disclose his projects to Megistonous, and engaged his 
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concurrence, and afterwards that of two or throe other 
friends. He felt, and they believed, that/ to enable him 
to restore Sparta's ancient ascendency in Greece, nothing 
was Wanting but to reform her institutions, and eman^ 
cipate the royal authority from the control of the 
ephurs. He might well think, having effected so much 
with such scanty means, in spite of so many hindrances, 
there was nothing which he might not accomplish 
when tile force of the renovated nation, a really Spartan 
army, should be placed at his unfettered command. 
A dream related to him by one of the ephors, wdio, as 
he slept in the oracular temple of Pasiphae, saw four of 
their seats removed from their place of session, and 
heard a voice saying: This w best for Sparta, was 
reported to have confirmed his resolution and to have 
quickened his movements. Again, he marched into 
Arcadia, with an army composed in part of merce- 
naries, and in part of that class of citizens from which 
he had to expect the most active resistance to his 
measures, ^'ra versing Arcadia with great rapidity in 

various directions, he reduced Her*Ta and Alsjca, vic- 
tualled Orchomenus, and threatened Mantinca. The 
Spartans were at last so fatigued with long marches and 
countermarches, that they were glad to be left behind 
in Arcadia, when he returned for an interval to La- 
conia. ^ On his way homewani, Cleomenes revealed his 
design to a few trusty followers, and regulated his 
march so as to reach Sparta about the time when the 
ephor» were sitting down to supper. Eury elides was 
sent forw'ard to obtain admission into their presence, 
under pretence of a message from the army, and while 
they were listening to his report, some of the other 
conspirators, with a few soldiers, rushed in and fell 
upon them. Four of the ephors were massacred : the 

I Droysen (489.) conceives that the danger which threatened Orohnmemis 
was tlie real motive of the expedition of Cleomenes, and that some inachi- 
nations of the Spartan uligareiiy, which it was pncouragcfl to undertake hy 
his absence, and the captivity of Megibtoiiniis, and to which the ephors tent 
their aid, wore the immediate cause which induced him to strike the dc* 
cisive blow. I cannot perceive the slightest appearance of necessity for 
such an explanation of Ins conduct. 
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fifth, named Agesilaus. having been left among them 
apparently lifeless, afterwards recovered strength enough 
to crawl into an adjacent sanctuary. About ten other 
persons lost their lives at the same time in defence of 
the ephors. No other blood was she<!, and Agesilaus 
himself was spared, when he came out of his place of 
shelter the next morning. All who would were allowed 
to leave the city during the night, and it is probable 
that many took advantage of this permission. 

At daybreak Cleomenes summoned an assembly of 
the people. Two indications of the recent revolution 
met their view in the market-place : a table was exhi- 
bited containing the names of eighty citizens who were 
enjoined to leave the country, and four of the scats of 
the ephors were removed, the fifth being left to bo oc- ^ 
cupied by Cleomenes.' He now came forward to vin- 
dicate his conduct and to explain his intentions, lie 
went back, it appears, to the origin of the epboralty, 
with a view to show that the power claimed by the 
ephors^n later times had been acquired through usurp- 
ation. The office itself, he asserted, was unknown to the 
primitive constitution, in which the supreme authority 
was vested in the kings and the gerusia ; and it was 
only after the Messcniun war that tlic kings had begun 
to appoint officers under the title of ephors, to dis- 
charge some of their functions in their absence, ''rhese 
vicegerents and servants of the kings had in course of 
time erected themselves into a distinct, independent, 
and permanent tribunal, and had enlarged their .juris- 
diction by a series of encroachments, until it overlaid 
all the other magistracies in the state. The memory of 
the ephor Asteropus, who had introduced some of the 
most important of these innovations, was comparatively 


1 Drofsen ^491.) thinks that by this Cleomenes meant to intimate that 
he assumed all the powers which had been exernsed by the ephors. It 
would be more iin|Mirtaiit ii we could asccitain that he actuallv did i<o. He 
clearly professed to rMume all tlmse brandies of the royal preroffativi 
which' the ephors had usurped ' hut it sciuns that he also charged them 
with the exercise of a tyrannical |Miwer, which had never been claiineol 
by the kings themselves {jiloutrict i'riOiru r^v retrfin xetretkCnrcte 
CL ly.). . . 
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recent. It was only by depcrees that the ephors had 
assumed the right of summoning the kings before them; 
that it had not been .always recognised, appeared from 
the usage of modern times, according to which the kings 
were only hound to attend on the third summons. Still 
this poAver, unconstitutional and exorbitant as it was, 
might for the sake of tranquillity have been tolerated, 
if it had been exercised with moderation and with some 
regard to the public good. But when it was abused, as 
it had lately been by ephors wdio took u})on them to ba- 
nish tlieir kings and to put them to death without trial, 
and who established a system of terror to prevent mea- 
sures of reform which were indispensably necessjiry for 
the honour and well-being of Sparta *, it could be en- 
dured no longer. Happy should he have thought him- 
self if the evils under which the country groaned, the 
luxury and extortion, .and the inequality of fortunes, 
which w'as the source of all the rest, could have been 
corrected by .any milder remedy ,* but the use of force 
in extreme cases h.ad l)een sanctioned by the exam])le of 
Lycurgus himself : the more as he was hut a private per- 
son when he appealed to arms against king Charilaus. It 
had now become necessary to resort to the like means to 
overpower the resistance of the adversaries of reform ; 
hut no needless violence had been employed, no greater 
severity exercised than the public safety required. He 
tlien proceedecl to unfold his j)lan, which, in its leading 
feattires, was the same as had been proposed by Agis. 
All debts were to be cancelled ; so that tlie creditors, 
w^hose securities had been destroyed, seem to liave been 
allowed to revive their claims ; the land was to he equally 
divided, and a new roll of citizens formed, to include 
the foreigners who, on strict examination, should be 
found w’orthy of the franchise. Hnien the honour of 
Sjiarta should have been entrusted to a sufficient number 


1 llorp, if T)roj sen’s conjpfture worn wfll fonmled, should have been 
some allusion to the later attempts of the oligarchy. 
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of armed citizens, they would not again see her territory 
insulted by Illyrian or iEtolian inroads.^ 

The cancelling of the debts was perhaps considered 
only as the enforcement of the law passed % Agis. The 
division of the lands was, it seems, made to wear the 
appearance of a voluntary sacrifice on the part of those 
who possessed more than the legal measure. Cleo- 
menes himself set the example by the surrender of his 
own patrimony, and this, it is said, was followed first 
by Megistonous and his other friends, and afterwards 
by all the other citizens. Tn the distribution a portion 
was allotted to each of the exiles ; and Cleomenes an- 
nounced that they would all be permitted to return 
when tranquillity should have been firmly established. 
After the enrolment was completed, the Spartan infantry 
amounted to 5000 men ; and Cleomenes introduced 
some changes in its weapons and armour, in par- 
ticular by the substitution of the sarissa for the old 
Grecian spear, which brought it nearer to the character 
of the JVfacedonian phalanx. At the same time he dili- 
gently applied himself to restore the ancient system of 
education and discipline, a task in which he is said .to 
have received much assistance from the philosopher 
Sphtcrus ; a proof that he did not rigorously confine him- 
self to the traditional details, but took the opportunity 
to effect many seasonable improvements. The aboli- 
tion of the ephoralty was not the only innovation which 
Cleomenes made in the constitution. It appears that 
he likewise in some way altered the character or con- 
tracted the powers of the gerusia ; and he is said to 
have changed its name, and to have substituted a de- 
scription referring to the subdivisions of the tribes which 
the council was supposed to represent.'^ But the fact 

1 An allusion which seems plainly to indicate that the period of the 
JEtoHan Invasion was not so iong passed as Droysen represents. 

'• Paus. ii. 9. J. TO xfxrae rijf xetTKKua-xf x»T^nou>ws ru X6yu 

xitTtXTfiertv «vr' etireiv. The meaning of Pausaiiias seems to be as stated 
in the text, and so it was unilerktoiNl by Mueller (Dor. ii. p. US. Kiigl. Tr. 
8d cd.ly who says : “ Cleomenes instituted a college of rxTPovijJM in the 
placeof the genisi. 1 .” Rut in the note he seems to adopt Iloekh's inter- 
pretation (Corp. Insc. i. p. GU3.), who observes on the words of Paus., 
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SO stiTted is not easily explained ; for he evidently stu- 
died to preserve the forms of antiquity whenever they 
did not thwart his purposes ; and it rests on the autho- 
rity of a writer who was very liable to error. Another 
of his measures was certainly an infringement of the 
constitution^ though it was one of which the oligarchy 
which, after the murder of Agis, had permitted one king 
to reign without a colleague, had no right to complain. 
Since the sons of Aristodemus shared the royal office 
between them, there had never been two kings of the 
same house at a time. Cleomenes now filled the vacant 
throne of the Proclids with his brother Kuclides. If 
this proceeding was not to he justified by the legend 
wliicli traced the origin of the two royal houses to one 
ancestor, it was at least a proof tliat Cleomenes did not 
aim at despotic power, and it was more in harmony 
both with that ancient precedent and with the spirit of 
the constitution than the undivided monarchy, in which 
the enemies of reform had so long acquiesced. 

Such was tile revolution which was represented by 
Polybius ^ and by other writers, both ancient ami 
modern, as a subversion of the hereditary form of 
government, and a transformation of the legitimate 
royalty into what the Greeks called a tyranny. By 
others, it has been regarded as a salutary and temperate 
reform, conducted with great moderation on consti- 
tutional principles, and preserving as much both of the 
substance and the form of the national institutions as 


“ hoc est, vim SonatiM rcsolvit Cloomcncs non senatum ipsum ; ” and liiui 
shown (p, that in later tiraet. at least, the iretr^ovi/Mi cMstotl toj'ether 
with the ftcnisia, and that even after the restoration nl the ephuraliy, the 
rhief ot the continued to give his name to the year ; but it it 

quite another question, whether this is what PausarnaH mi'ant to say, 
Droyscii (ii. 49S.) seems to suppose that Cleomenes ubolislicd the name of 
the gerusia, and moniniiUy substituted the tratrQouafjM in their room : that 
is, with powers really interior to those of the gerusia ; but it seems more 
probable that rS is to be referred to 'TatT^oyifMvs. 

* ti. "IT. 3. l*aus.‘vui 27- Ifi* «* /Mrnminv If rvgxvvdSx 6 

K^itofAivvi Tvf TsAm/air. Briiekncr has examiiuvl the question in an article 
in Ziminerinann’s Zeitschnft, 18 i7, No. 151. On the Hefonns (^f Ayis and 
CteoMcnes. But the coiicluKion at which he arrives seems hardly worth 
the pains he h.as taken to establish it. He finds that the judgment of 
Polybius, though partial, was not without foundation in fact, inasmuch 
as the means by which Cleomenes compassed his ends were illegal 
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was consistent with the main end, the security and 
welfare of the state. It can hardly be denied^ that the 
facts afford some colour to each of these opinions ; the 
case is one which, like all political changes, not cflected 
by strictly legal means, presents an ambiguous aspect ; 
but the view taken by Polybius, whose prejudices de- 
prive him of all authority on this question, ap[)ears to 
be the more narrow and superficial, and to exhibit least 
of the real character of the transaction, while it is 
grossly unjust so far as it involves any judgment on 
the motives and intentions of (^leomenes. The essence 
of tyranny ^ in the Greek sense, is the usurpation of 
arbitrary power, in a state which had been previously 
governed by law ; and it must be admitted on tlie one 
hand, not only that the means by which (yleomcnes 
compassed his ends were violent and illegal, but also 
that the power which he acquired by the revolution was 
in one point of view very nearly absolute ; as, after he 
had abolished the cphoralty, placed his brother on the 
throne, and formed an army of citizens devoted to his 
interest, there was no one in Sparta who could coun- 
teract his will. But, on the other hand, it must be 
considered, that however little foundation there may 
have liecn in authentic records or tradition for his 
assertions as to the origin of the cphoralty, and though 
the office was probably, in some form or other, as ohl as 
the Dorian conquest, still in later times it had unques- 
tionably assumed a new character and place, and had 
usurped prerogatives, unknown to the early constitution, 
which rendered it an irresistible engine of an oppressive 
and baneful oligarchical domination. Whether it would 
have been possible to retain the office and to reduce its 
authority within moderate bounds, may be doubtful, 
but Cleomenes had good grounds for the view which 
he took of it, as an excrescence which must be ampu- 
tated before the state could be restored to a healthy 
condition. Nor is there any reason for questioning the 
sincerity of his conviction, that he was merely reviving 
tlte royalty of the primitive ages, in the peculiar form 
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which it hail assumed at Sparta, exempt indeed from 
the restraint to which it had been so long subjected by 
tile growth of the power which had gradually encroached 
upon its rights, but yet not an unlimited sovereignty. 
He ruled over a free and willing people, in which there 
was only one disaffected party, the oligarchy whicli he 
had overthrown. They indeed, pretending to consider 
themselves ns the state, might consistently treat him as 
a tyrant, for tliey sulimitted to him only through fear. 
But his main strength lay in his Spartan phalanx, the 
citizens who composed the popular assembly, and over 
this body he could posses no other dominion than tlie 
legitimate influence which he derived from their gra- 
titude, admiration, and confidence. As he had thrown 
his private wealth into the common stock, so in his 
person and whole manner of living, both in the camp 
and at home, by a simplicity and frugality which were 
perfectly free from all tinge of affectation, he presented 
a model of a Spartan king, oidy distinguished from the 
best of the old times by the advantage which he may 
have gained from his jihilosojihical education. 

'fhe tidings of the revolution at Sparta were received 
by Aratus and his friends wdlh a mixture of hope and 
alarm. 'I'hey hoped that it might prove the bi'ginning 
of a long scries of civil commotions, which might keep 
Cleomenes occupied at home. On the other hand, the 
cancelling of debts and repartition of the soil excited 
their fears, lest the contagion of this pernicious example 
should reach the multitude in the Aclncaii towns, and 
impel them to like enterprises, or incline them to seek 
alliance with Spaita. Aratus owed a great part of his 
reputation to the pnnlent forl)earance with which he 
had respected the rights of property at Sicyon, after 
the return of the exiles. The revolutionary measures 
of Cleomenes were utterly repugnant to his nature and 
his principles ; and there can be little doubt that they 
did not merely serve as a pretext for tliat hostility to 
Sparta, which he carried to such a fatal extreme, but 
really contributed to heighten it. His sympathies were 
M 4 
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all on tbc side of the defeated oligarch)^ : in his eyes 
the Spartan king was a demagogue^ who had made 
himself a tyrant ; as it was in these colours that his 
character came down to Polybius. 

The winter. Including the beginning of 224, had 
probably been occupied at Sparta with the remodelling 
of the state. Early in the spring, not long before lly- 
perbatas the successor of Aratus went out of office, 
Cleomenes, anxious to dash all hopes which his enemies 
might have built on the supposed continuance of internal 
disorders of Sparta, and to prove that the recent changes 
had not tended to abate the ardour, or to relax the dis- 
cipline of his troops invaded the territory of Megalo- 
polis, where he inflicted much damage, and collected a 
great booty. The Mcgalopolitans, who had suffered 
severe losses in the preceding campaigns, offered no 
resistance, and no succours came from Achaia, where 
the government felt itself insecure, and the people had 
no more heart for the war. To encourage his partizans 
by a signal display of his superiority in the field, Clco- 
meiies, having found a company of players on their 
road from Messerie, caused a temporary theatre to be 
erected, and entertained his army with a dramatic ex- 
hibition ; though in general his camp was distinguished 
by the absence of all frivolous and enervating amuse- 
ments, while every other in Greece, no less than in 
Macedonia or Asia, was followed by a train of musicians 
and dancers, jugglers and buffoons. He accustomed 
his soldiers to fill up the intervals of their martial 
exercises with conversation seasoned with Laconic 
pleasantry ; as at his own table he provided no other 
recreation for his guests. 

His commanding attitude seems to have produced 
the effect which he desired at Mantinea. There the 
party adverse to the Achtcan connection invited him to 
recover possession of the town; and in concert with 

1 Plut. doom. 12. But this does not imply, as Schorn (p. 113.) repre- 
sents, that the expedition had no other object. 
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them he surprised it in the night, and ovefi)owercd the 
Ach{can garrison^ which was almost all put to the ^word. 
To Polybius, who chooses to overlook the distinction 
of parties in this affair, the conduct of the IVIantineans 
appears to be marked by the foulest treachery and in- 
gratitude ^ ; but those of them who hailed (’leoinenes 
as the restorer of their laws and constitution, could not 
be conscious of any great obligation to the Achieans. 
After d few hours* rest he set out again for Tegea, and 
by a circuitous march through the west of Arcadia and 
Klis, penetrated into Achaia. Hyperbatas, who was di- 
rected in all his movements by Aratus®, took up a po- 
sition with the largest force he could master, at a place 
called Ilecatombieon near the western extremity of the 
country, and Cleomenes — rashly as it was thought — 
placed himself between the town of Dyme and the 
enemy's camp. But his object was to force a battle, 
and he gained a complete victory. Its immediate fruit 
was the reduction of a place called Langoir*, which he 
restored to the Eleans ; but in the meanwhile he opened 
a negotiation with the Achflcan League, which promised 
much more important advantages. It is not quite clear 
whether he had already, Ijefore the battle, made over- 
tures to the Achttan government, which liad been 
rejected through the influence of Aratus : but his aim 
must have been long well understood. It seems to 
have been almost universally expected, and perhaps 
very generally desired, that all the Peloponnesian states 
should be united in one body : the only question was 
whether the union was to take place under Achsran or 
under Spartan supremacy ; whether Sparta was to be 
annexed to the Achaian League, or the Achaean League 
to Sparta. The success of Cleomenes had now made it 


1 ii. 58. ^ " Fliifc. Cleon. 14. to treiv x^itos, 

3 IMut. Cleom. 14. iteXOuv xet, A.i.yyom. Droysfii (p. .‘)()5 ), with M.inso 
(ill. 1. p. 818.) aiul Schoinann (p. Iv.), supposed ilus to be a mistake, and 
that the place was I.asioii in theArrorca of Elis; and he would account 
for this operation by the conjeeturp, that Cleomenes dcsiKned to afford 
time lor the revolutionary movement in the Achican towns to develop 
itself. Yet one would think that his presence in Achaia must have been 
more likely to accelerate the progress of this movement. 
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evident^ that^ if he entered the League^ it must he on his 
own terms. Those which he offered after the battle 
appear to have been moderate^ though we have no in- 
formation as to the details. It is not clear on what 
footing Sparta, was to be placed with regard to the 
League ; hut for himself (>leomenes demanded to be ac- 
knowledged as its chief. Plutarch speaks of this^ as if 
it were to have been a mere title of honour, in return 
for which he held out the prospect of many solid ad- 
vantages to the Acha?ans. i But there can he no doubt 
that it implied nothing less than that the forces of the 
League should he placed at his disposal, with powers as 
large as those which had been exercised by Aratus, and 
witJiout even the same degree of responsibility. The 
national feeling of the Achaean race might be wounded 
by such a concession to a Dorian prince. But there 
was no great danger lest a Spartan king should abuse 
it, either by unnecessary wars undertaken to gratify his 
own ambition, or by wanton aggression on public or 
individual liberty. The coalition or alliance with Sparta 
at least promised an immediate cessation of that harass- 
ing petty warfare in which the strength of the League 
had been so long wasted ; and if Cleomenes was to he 
feared as a protector, he was certainly not less formid- 
able as an enemy. This view of the question prevailed 
in the Achican council. The Achoean ministers were 
instructed to accept the king’s proposal^, to conclude a 
truce with him, and to invite him to attend an assembly 
to be held near Argos, in which the treaty was to be 
ratified. But an illness, the effect of excessive fatigue, 
and an imprudent draught of water, compelled him to 
postpone his journey to Argos, and to return for a time 
to Sparta. Pie however so fully relied on the promises 
he had received, that, as one of the stipulations of the 
convention was the release of his prisoners, he set the 
principal of them at liberty forthwith. This accidental 
^ delay was apparently the occasion of great calamities. 


» Ar.38. 
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It afforded time to Aratus for intrigues, by which he 
was enabled to put an end to all prospects of peace. 

Aratus, when he began the war, probably considered 
Sparta as an easy conquest. He was not prepared to 
find a formidable antagonist in the young king, and 
could not expect that the people which had tamely 
submitted to the inroads of the Illyrians and iEtolians, 
would offer any effectual resistance to the arms of the 
Achican League. But he had been very soon unde- 
ceived : and he had long ago' foreboded such a crisis as 
had now arrived, and had pondered the course he should 
take when the emergency arose. The resolution which 
he finally adopted was one which even now we cannot 
read of for the first time without the same kind cf 
painful surprise, which we feel when a man whom wc 
have hitherto esteemed has committed a dishonourable 
action. It was no other than at once to undo the great 
work of his public life, to call the king of Macedonia 
into Peloponnesus, as an ally and protector against 
Clcomenes. And this resolution he formed, confessedly 
with a clear insight into the consequences which were 
likely to result from this step, a full view of the danger 
with which it threatened the liberties of Greece. The 
struggle which this determination cost him, may be in 
some measure estimated by the perplexity which Poly- 
bius betrays in his attempt to defend it. The plea 
W'hich Aratus set up in his memoirs, and which is 
urged by the historian, his apologist and admirer, is 
necessity. But it is admitted that he had reconciled 
himself to the thought, had harboured the purpose, be- 
fore the necessity existed ; and this supposed necessity 
was after all only the creature of his own will ; it was 
but his want of self-command, his incapacity for a great 
sacrifice, which led him to lay down as a first principle 
of action, inviolable as the laws of nature, that Cleo- 
inenes must be resisted to the last, and that any al- 
ternative was to be preferred to compliance with his 
demands. We can indeed very easily conceive how 
deeply mortifying such compliance would have been to 
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Aratus : how much it would have cost him to retire 
from public life, baffled and humbled, and from the 
shade of his forced seclusion to witness the triumph of 
his young rival. These are considerations, which may 
well dispose us, with Plutarch, to view his conduct with 
more of pity than of indignation, as an example of 
ordinary human weakness. But they must be discarded, 
when an attem])t is made to vindicate his policy on the 
ground taken by Polybius, as not unworthy of a pa- 
triotic statesman. We can then only inquire, whether 
the ambition of Cleomenes threatened Greece, or even 
the Achaian League, with any dangers so fearful as 
were to be apprehended from the restoration of Mace- 
donian ascendency : and this is a question on which 
Aratus can hardly have been so far blinded by passion 
as to mistake the truth. 

Nothing is more remarkable in the account given by 
Polybius of the steps by which Aratus was led to the 
practical result of his deliberations, than the place as- 
signed to die ^tolians. The importance of the figure 
which they make in the historian's vindication of his 
hero, stands in most strange and suspicious contrast to 
the paucity and insignificance of the actions which he 
attributes to them during the same period. According 
to this statement a coalition between the TKtolians and 
Spartans was the original cause of the war, and first in- 
duced Aratus to believe that the safety of the Achaean 
League was endangered by the enterprises of Cleomenes. 
Yet the only proof he alleges of the existence of such a 
confederacy is, that the .^tolians surrendered their claims 
to the three Arcadian towns, which had abandoned their 
alliance, and had connected themselves with Sparta; 
and it is not pretended that they ever sent a single man 
into Peloponnesus to the aid of Cleomenes, or that they 
in any way interposed in his behalf otherwise than by 
one demonstration to be mentioned in the sequel which 
came very late, and was totally useless. Another state- 
ment, equally questionable, and which proves as little, 
is, that the ^tolians opened a negotiation with Antigo- 
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nus Doson in the hope of engaging him in a war against 
the Achuean League, with a view to the partition of its 
territory. Whatever their projects may have been, not 
only were these never realised,buttheonIy part which they 
actually took in the war was a declaration of hostile in' 
tentioiis toward Macedonia. It must therefore be pro- 
nounced an utterly hollow pretext, when we are informed 
by Polybius that fear of the Ailtolians drove Aratus to the 
thought of an alliance with Antigonus. 

The precise juncture when Aratus took the first step 
toward the execution of his design, is not distinctly 
marked in the narrative of Polybius ; but it seems to 
have been subsequent to the opening of the campaign in 
which Clcoinen.es first took the field after the revolution 
at Sparta. It was probably while he was ravaging the 
territory of Megalopolis without resistance that Aratus 
concerted a plan with two of its citizens, Nicophanes and 
Ccrcidas, his old friends, for an embassy to Macedonia, 
to sound Antigonus. At his suggestion they were ap- 
pointed envoys to the Achaean Council, and having ob- 
tained its permission, proceeded to the Macedonian court. 
They received their instructions from Aratus, who fur- 
nished them with the arguments which he judged best 
adapted to make an impression on Antigonus, The 
substance of them has been preserved by Polybius : and 
none certainly could have been devised better suited to 
the ])urpose of convincing and persuading the king. It 
is only surprising that Aratus, while he suggested them, 
should not have felt that they were so many reasons 
which ought to have deterred him, as a patriotic Greek, 
from the prosecution of his attempt. The envoys were 
to represent the danger which was impending over the 
Achaean League from the insatiable ambition of the 
AEtolians and Cleomencs, who were handed against it, 
and to point out that if the confederates were allowed to 
overpower the League, and Cleomenes become master 
of Peloponnesus, they would soon extend their conquests 
into northern Greece, and must at length come into , 
mortal conflict with Macedonia. It was for the king to 
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consider whether it suited his interest better to fight his 
battle with Cleomenes for the command of Greece in 
Peloponnesus, with the Achtcans and Boeotians on his 
side, or to stake his kingdom on the issue of a contest 
against the united forces of Ailtolia and BoHitia, the 
Achaeans and the Lacedaemonians, in Thessaly. It 
was indeed a simple calculation : and when the envoys 
added, that if the JEtolians remained quiet, as they af- 
fected to do then, the Achaeans would hold out as long 
as they could without assistance, but if fortune proved 
adverse, or the .®tolians took part against them, they 
would then call upon him for timely succour, Antigo- 
nus had nothing more to wish than that they might soon 
find themselves compelled to implore his protection. 
Nothing however could be more agreeable to him than 
that they should previously waste their own and their 
enemy's strength, since they would then be the more 
willing to accept his terms. Indeed, as if to remove all 
doubt on this head, Aratus expressly undertook to pro- 
vide the amplest securities, and the most solid proofs he 
could desire of gratitude for his favours. 

That Antigonus received these proposals with joy, 
and dismissed the envoys with the warmest assurances of 
his goodwill, hardly needs to be related. He sent a 
letter with them ad(lrcssed to the people of Megalopolis, 
in which he promised, if it was also the wish of the 
Achficans, to march to their aid. The report which they 
made on their return of the king’s favourable disposition, 
made such an impression at Megalopolis, where, ever 
since the time of Philip, there had always been a strong 
friendly feeling toward Macedonia, that they were im- 
mediately commissioned to repair to the Achican assem- 
bly, and to call upon the League to solicit the Mace- 
donian succours without delay. Aratus, we are told, was 
delighted to learn that Antigonus was willing to forget 
the injury which his house had sustained in the loss of 
the Acrocorinthus, and no less pleased that the ardour 
I of the Megalopolitans released him from the responsibi- 
lity of an experiment wliich he felt to be extremely 
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hazardous : no blame could now be attached to him if it 
should happen that Antigonus crushed the liberty which 
he was invited to protect. He hail only to moderate 
their impatience, while he commended their zeal ; and 
he exhorted the people to persevere as long as they could 
in their unassisted exertions, and only if fortune frowned 
upon them to betake themselves to the promised aid. 

Though Aratus had been able to obtain the sanction 
of the Achiean Council for this negotiation, it is not to 
be supposed that the measure was generally popular in 
Achaia. The events which followed prove that it was 
carried by a comparatively small though poiverful party, 
chiefly through the influence of Megalopolis, and the 
regard which was felt to be due to her services and 
sacrifices in the common cause. Not only was there a 
strong inclination in favour of Cleomenes among the 
lower classes, who hoped under his protection to obtain 
release from their debts, and a new agrarian laiv, but 
many of the leading men dreaded Macedonian interven- 
tion, were impatient of the preponderance of Aratus, and 
willing to acquiesce in the supremacy of Sparta. Ac- 
cording to a usage which had never before been inter- 
rupted since Aratus first filled the office of general, he 
<;hould have succeeded Hyperbatas. But he solemnly 
declined it, and the election fell on Timoxenus. Ac- 
cording to Plutarch, he wished it to be believed, that his 
refusal was the effect of the resentment he retained for the 
affront he had suffered after his defeat at Ladocea, but 
his real motive was well' known to be his despondency 
as to the prospects of the League, produced by the battle 
of Hecatombscum. But even if we must infer from 
this that Aratus himself alleged the pretext mentioned 
by Plutarch, it would still be probable that he meant 
to intimate his conviction, that the resources of the 
League were no longer sufficient to carry on tlie struggle, 
and that the time had come when it was necessary to 
claim the promised aid of Antigonus. But though he 
exerted the most strenuous efforts to counteract the 
overtures of Cleomenes, he could not prevent the con- 
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^clufiion of the prelimifiaries illreed;^ Telated; and^ if 
Cleomenes had^been able immediately fo ‘attend the 
aseembly at Ai^s^ it ia .probable thaO he would have 
found it wflling to accede^ to his* terms. ’ "But during 
the jinterval in which l\e wa% detained at hoih? by his 
illnes^ Aratus appears to have recovered his aacendency^ 
and found means to avert the pacification which threat- 
ened his interests.' lie immediately sent his own son^ 
the younger Aratus^ to Antigonus, apparently without 
any other authority^ to conclude the negotiation\which 
had been opened by the Megalopolitan envoys. AIl^ 
was now adjusted between them, except one point, 
which it was still necessary to leave open for some time 
longer. Antigonus required the restitution of the^Aci^o- 
coriiithus, at. the price of his assistance ; and Aratus 
himself was quite willing to consent to this condition , 
but he could not undertake that even his influence would 
prevail on the Achieans to surrender the Corinthians, 
whom they had encouraged to revolt from Macedonia, 
into the hands of their old masters. It was therefore 
arranged, that while Aratus waited for an opportunity 
of accomplishing this object, Antigonus should complete 
his preparations so as to be in readiness to begin his 
inarch at the first summons. All that remained was to 
bring about a rupture with Sparta, and this he effected 
by a stroke of policy, in which he was aided by the 
Spartan king's impetuous temper. When Cleomenes 
liad recovered from his illness, he set out for Argos to 
meet the Achaean assembly, which had been convened 
there according td the agreement. But on his road 
he received a message, requesting him to leave his 
troops behind him and to come alone, or, according to 
another account, with a small train ^ ; hostages were 
offered for his security.^ The message seems to have 
been so contrived as at once to betray distrust and 

1 Plut Ar. 3*3. 1 cannot perceive the absurdity which Druysen finds in 
this statement (r>07> n. iQ.). 

^ According to l*lut. Clenni. 17., ns many as PtOO ; a number suspiciously 
large. It is that of the followers whom, according to the other statement, 
he was to be allowed to bring with him. 
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to fn7akett'iu»pt4oiiM .6^ "^deomeiies took file 

at the alfrofit»!«eot ^ to t!h» awen^, , containing 
bitter invectfve^^aiitBt 'Ara^^ who replm in a similar 
strain^ and desp^ibed if heri^ld to With' a de- 
claration of war^ Whkh h^olloWed up by the irWanoi^^ 
of Achaia^ whe|e he ^irprked Pellene. Several pivm 
in (he adjacent part of Arcadia submitted to him with- 
out resistance^ and the government received intelligence^ 
which led it to apprehend^ that even in Sicyon and 
Corinth he had partisans who were plotting to deliver 
those citiesainto his power. To suppress this attempt^ 
it withdrew the cavalry and mercenaries from Argos, 
at the time when the Nemean games were about to be 
celebrated there. ^ Cleomenes took advantage of their 
absence to march suddenly upon Argos, where he sur- 
prised the quarter contiguous to the citadel in the night, 
and the .appearance of his army amidst the confusion 
of the festival created such consternation, that the city 
immediately capitulated, entered into alliance with 
Sparta, acknowledging Cleomenes as its chief, gave 
twenty hostages for its fidelity, and received a Lace- 
daemonian garrison. Cleomenes was unfortunately in- 
duced by the assurances of Megistonous to dispense with 
the precaution of banishing some of the citizens who 
were notoriously adverse to the new order of things. 
Aristomaclius, who had joined the Achocan League with 
reluctance, and probably entertained friendly feelings 
toward Aratus, declared himself on the side of Sparta. 
But perhaps the surrender may have been hastened 
chiefly by the democratical party, which at Argos, as else- 
where, desired a change in the distribution of property, 
like that which had taken place at Sparta, and hoped 
to effect it with the countenance of Cleomenes.- The 
submission however of the city, which for so many 
ages had been Sparta's most formidable rival, added much 
to the reputation of his arms, and it was soon followed 
by that of all the other towns of the Argolic peninsula. 


* I'ebniary, d. c. 223. 


a Piut. Clcoxn. £0. 
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Aratus hoped to arrest the progress of the defection, 
which was spreading with alarming. rapidity among the 
members of the League, by rigoroua measures. He 
seems to have accompanied the troops which were sent 
.from Argos to Sicyon, arme4 with unlimited authority 
to pxpceed against the persons suspected of treasonable 
correspondence with Clcomenes, and he put many of 
them to death. He then proceeded to institute a like 
investigation at Corinth; but here the disaffection to 
the Achffian government was general, and tho people 
so much exasperated against him, that when intelligence 
arrived of the events which had taken place at Argos, 
an attempt was made to seize him, which he only 
eluded by extraordinary presence of mind. Being 
alarmed in <4^6 by their angry cries and threatening 
gestures, as he was about to enter the theatre in which 
they were assembled, he calmly bade them wait until 
he had given his horse in charge to some one, and so 
reaching the gate, after a hasty warning to the com- 
mander of the citadel, rode away, soon hotly pursued, 
and with very few companions, to Sicyon. * The Co- 
rinthians immediately sent a deputation to surrender 
their city to Cleomenes, whom it scarcely consoled for 
the escape of Aratus. But as soon as he had completed 
the conquest of Argolis, he marched to Corinth, and 
proceeded to blockade the Acrocorinthus. 

An, assembly was held soon after at Sicyon, though 
very thinly attended, in which Aratus was created 
strategus autocrator, an extraordinary office previously 
unknown to the Achscan constitution, which must have 
been nearly equivalent to the Roman dictatorship. It 
was apparently a formal ratification, or prolongation, of 
the irresponsible authority, which he had received or 
assumed for the purpose of keeping down the disaffected 
party. But, now perhaps for the first time, a guard 

1 So Plutarch (Ar. 40.)« and with slight variations, Cleom. lU Polybius 
(ii. 53.) only says that the Corinthians required the Achscans and Aratus 
to ^iiit the city. ^ Polybius speaks ^ if Aratus had been at this time 
ordinary oTfetruyof arfartiygSpn), 
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was formed by the citizens for the protection of his per- 
son. It was apparently difficult to approach more 
closely to the position of a tyrant^ or to show that the 
name with which he affected to brand CleoHienes was 
less applicable to himself, Cleomenes for a time ab- 
stained from further hostilities, and tried every expedient 
to conciliate his rival, and to induce him to cede the 
possessipn of the Acrocorinthus. He carefully preserved 
the property of Aratus at Corinth untouched, while he 
sent his uncle Megistonftis, and a Messenian named 
Tripylus or Tritymallus successively, to negotiate 
with him. They were instructed to offer him a pension 
of twelve talents — double the amount of that which he 
received from Ptolemy — and even to propose that the 
garrison of the Acrocorinthus should bej^mposed in 
part only of Spartans, and partly of Achaian troops. 
But as to the claim of the supreme dignity and com- 
mand, no concession was made on the part of Cleomenes ; 
and this was probably the demand most offensive to 
Aratus, and the main obstacle which rendered the nego- 
tiation fruitless. He remained inflexible, covering his 
refusal with the vague pretext, that circumstances were 
not in his power, but rather he in the power of circum- 
stances, which might indeed be truest in the sense, that 
he had gone too far to recede. Such language at length 
convinced Cleomenes that he had nothing to expect from 
overtures of peace. He indignantly took the field, 
ravaged the territory of Sicyon, and encamped before 
its walls. No doubt could now be left in the mind of 
Aratus as to the course which he would pursue. All 
his hopes were henceforth centred in Antigonus. But 
still he did not venture to take the final irrevocable step, 
to engage for the admission of a Macedonian garrison 
into the Acrocorinthus, without a vote of the Achaean 
assembly ; and it seems to have been for the purpose of 
showing that he was willing to try all other resources 
before he threw himself on Macedonian protection, that 

,? Plut. Clcom. 19. 

N 2 


Plut. Ar. 41. 
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he sent envoys to solicit succour from the iEtolians and 
from Athens.^ The embassy to ^tolia Polybius passes 
over in silence : but it is not more at variance with the 
tenor of his argument in vindication of Aratus^ than 
other facts which he relates. It was, as must have been 
foreseen, unsuccessful ; and the JStolians might con- 
sistently decline to violate the neutrality which they had 
hitherto observed in the contest between Sparta «nd the 
Achscans. The Athenians, whose assistance would have 
been utterly unavailing, were,^t is said, not unmindful 
of their obligations to Aratus : but were restrained by 
Euclides and Micio, the two leading orators of the time, 
from a display of gratitude, which would have been 
alike useless and impolitic.^ 

While Cleomenes lay with his army before Sicyon, 
an assembly was held at iEgium which Aratus was 
summoned to attend.-^ The journey exposed him to 
great risk of falling into the enemy’s hands ; and Plu- 
tarch, drawing no doubt from his memoirs, represent** 
the women and children at Sicyon as endeavouring to 
detain him by the most moving entreaties ; but he made 
his way, accompanied by his son and ten friends, through 
the Spartan lines to the coast, where he embarked and 
arrived safely at ACgium. The business for which the 
assembly was convened is not distinctly stated. It 
seems probable that the election of the ordinary general 
had already taken place. Timoxenus, a steady partisan 
of Aratus, was again in office : but perhaps one object 
of the assembly was to confirm the extraordinary autho- 
rity with which Aratus had been invested at Sicyon. 

, The chief subject of deliberation however was un- 
doubtedly the negotiation with Antigonus ; and Aratus 
now found the assembly willing to take the last step. 
The scruples of honour by which he himself had hitherto 

^ Plut Ar 41. 

3 Ibid. Pausanias (ii. 9. 4.) writes the names Kuryclidcs and Micon. 
Lucas (p. 89.) says that the Athenians were diverted fVom their purpose 
the Lacedtemonuins under £ucltdes, as if he had read in Tlutarch «i 
iriM' E. 

3 Plat, Ar. 42. ^ 
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been restrained had been removed by the revolt of the 
Corinthians; and his influence seems to have gained 
strength in proportion as the League had shrunk within 
its original limits. A decree was passed that Antigonus 
should be put in possession of the Acrocorinthus ; and 
the son of Aratus and his Sicyonian friends who accom« 
panied him to Ailgium were sent to conclude the treaty^ 
to urge the king to begin his march, and to remain with 
him as hostages until the proposed security should be 
delivered into his hand^ The decree, when it became 
known at Corinth, excited vehement indignation there : 
the populace pillaged the house of Aratus, and the as- 
sembly of the people bestowed it on Cleomenes. Cleo- 
mcnes immediately withdrew his forces from the neigh- 
bourhood of Sicyon after having ravage(l.its territory*, 
and began to fortify the pass between the Acrocorinthus 
and the part of the Oneian range which guards the 
south-east extremity of the Isthmus.**^ 

^ Antigonus had collected his forces, and was waiting 
'on his southern frontier for the summons to march ; as 
soon as he received the embassy, he sent to prepare the 
Achscans for his coming, and set out for the Isthmus. 
The only interruption he found on his road was inter- 
posed by the iEtolians, who threatened to stop him if he 
should attempt to pass through Thermopylae. They might 
perhaps have annoyed him more seriously if they had not 
thus put him on his guard ; but the only effect of their 
threat was a slight inconvenience and delay. He trans- 
X>orted his army across the Maliac Gulph into Euboea, 
and thence again to the main land, so as to avoid the 
pass. The iEtolians made no other demonstration of 
hostility, and sent no aid to Cleomenes. Antigonus 
found the Isthmus so strongly guarded that he at once 
renounced all hope of forcing his way through the 
Spartan intrenchments, and lay for some time encamped 

1 Plat. Cleom. 19. 'Hie may be Plutarch*i mistake. 

3 Polyb. (u. B.), xat ritm vav t| 

’Axf«xo(/pOei/ xeti rSfr '0>i/a>v xxkwfAtnw See Leake’s Morca, iii. 

’ »if s 
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at the foot of mount Geranea, revolving various projects 
for effecting his entrance into the peninsula at some 
other point. In the meanwhile Aratus^ accompanied by 
the Demiurges^ crossed over to Peg® at the north-west 
corner of the Corinthian gulph^ and had his first inter- 
view with Antigonus. He is said to have felt some 
uneasiness as to his reception ; but he was soon reas. 
sured by the king’s affability and marked attention to 
himself, and was confirmed in the conviction which 
had first encouraged him to look toward Macedonia, 
that princes make their interest not their feelings^ the 
r measure both of their enmity and their friendship : his 
recent services to Antigonus might well be allowed to 
outweigh the old injury done to the royal house. But 
it seemed at first as if their schemes would be discon- 
certed by the foresight and vigilance of Cleomenes. 
Antigonus made an attempt in the night to turn his 
lines on the side of Lecheum, but was repulsed with 
some loss. He then began to entertain a project of 
transporting his troops to the coast of Sicyon from the . 
headland of Hersum^ the nearest point of the Isthmus. 
But it would probably have been difficult to escape ob- 
servation, and the landing at so short a distance from 
the enemy’s camp would have exposed him to great 
danger, and transports for so large a force were not 
easily found. On the other hand, he foresaw that the 
deficiency of supplies would not permit him to remain 
long in his present position. But he was unexpectedly 
relieved from his perplexity by an opportune revolution 
which broke out in Argos, and effected a diversion in 
his favour. 

The people, or the democratical party at Argos, had 
expected, as we have seen, that the ascendency of the 
Spartan interest would be» attended with measures of 
confiscation which would benefit them at the expense of 
the opulent. But these hopes were soon discovered to 
be fallacious. Cleomenes did not mean to assume the 
character of a demagogue in foreign cities, or to apply 
the same violent remedy^which he had deemed necessary 
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for the disorders of Sparta to all other cases. The dis- 
appointment excited general discontent; and a man 
named Aristotcles, encouraged by tlie vicinity of the Ma- 
cedonians, and apparently in concert with Aratus, roused 
the multitude to insurrection, and began an attack on 
the Lacedemonian garrison in the citadel, while he sent 
to Sicyon for succours. Tiraoxenus immediately marched 
to his aid with the Achean troops under his command, 
and Aratus arrived not long after with 1500 Macedo- 
nians, whom he had obtained from Antigonus, and had 
brought over the Saronic Gulph to Epidaurus. On the 
first intelligence of the revolt, Cleomenes despatched 
Megistonous — whose imptudent confidence in the dis- 
position of the Argives had misled him into his ill-judged 
lenity — with SJOOO men to Argos; he himself remained 
in his intrenchiiienls to observe Antigonus, and, for the 
encouragement of the Corinthians, affected to speak of 
the insurrection as a trifling tumult of a few turbulent 
persons. But Megistonous was slain, soon after he reached 
Argos, ill an attempt to recover possession of the city ; 
and the garrison, reduced to almost the last extremity, 
sent courier after courier to Cleomenes, to solicit support. 
Apprehending that the loss of Argos would expose Sparta 
to the danger of a hostile inroad, and believing that 
nothing less than the display of his whole force would 
be sufficient to guard against it, he abandoned his in- 
trenchments and marched into Argolis. But the sacri- 
fice came too late to retrieve what had been lost, and only 
completed the ruin of his prospects. It threw open the 
gates of Peloponnesus to the enemy, who took possession 
of Corinth and the Acrocorinthus without resistance. In 
the meanwhile Cleomenes forced his way into the Larissa, 
and effected a junction with his troops, who still held 
out there, and even made himself master of an adjacent 
quarter of the city. But while the issue of the struggle 
was yet doubtful, the Macedonian arms were seen glit- 
tering on the heights, and the cavalry pushing forward 
at fdl speed across the plain. Cleomenes did not feel 
N 4 
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himself strong enough to risk an engagement near a 
hostile city, and therefore sounded a retreat, evacuated 
the citadel, and took the road through Mantinea to Tegca, 
which he reached unmolested, but not before he had been 
deserted by a part of his Peloponnesian troops. At 
Tegea he was met by tidings of a domestic calamity, the 
death of his noble-minded wife Agiatis, whose influence 
had so greatly contributed to form his character, and to 
induce him to spurn inglorious ease for a life of toil and 
danger, which he could not regret even in the midst of 
the misfortunes which darkened its close. Ills affection 
for her had been so strong, that when his arms were 
most successful he could not endure to be long absent 
from Sparta. But he controlled his feelings with stoical 
firmness, and before he proceeded homeward calmly gave 
directions for putting Tegea in a state of defence. Con- 
tinuing his march during the night, he reached Sparta 
early the next morning, and after he had paid the last 
offices to Agiatis turned his thoughts on the posture of 
his affairs. In the calculation of his means of defence, 
he found himself most embarrassed by financial diffi- 
culties, and foresaw that it would be easier to raise an 
army that might cope with the enemy, than to keep it 
in the field. There was only one quarter in which he 
had a prospect of assistance to extricate him from this 
strait. Ptolemy Euergetes had withdrawn his pension 
from Aratus as soon as it was knowh that he had at- 
tached himself to Antigonus, and was willing to support 
Cleomenes by subsidies in his conflict with Macedonia. 
But the accounts which had reached him of the character 
of the Spartan king were it seems not such as to inspire 
him with perfect confidence in his steadfastness, and he 
therefore required, as the condition of his assistance, that 
Cleomenes should send hi^ mother and children to Alex- 
andria as hostages. It was only after a hard struggle 
with his feelings that Cleomenes could bring himlelf to 
disclose this demand to his mother, but she received it 
with the spirit of a Spartan matron, chided him for his 
liesitation, and bade him instantly send her wherever 
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her presence would be most serviceable to Sparta. Pre- 
parations were forthwith made for her departure, and 
when they were completed Cleomeiies escorted her at 
the head of his troops to the place of embarkation at 
Ta?iiariis. Before she went on board they retired to the 
temple of Poseidon to interchange a parting embrace ; 
and the mother, who, in her old age, was going to be 
thrown on the mercy of strangers in a distant land, is 
said to have exhorted her son to master his emotions, 
and to preserve the composure which befitted a king of 
Sparta. 

In the meanwhile the progress of Antigonus was a 
series of easy triumphs. In Argos the people elected 
Aratus to the oflfice of Strategus, and, on his motion, 
granted all the property of the persons, w'ho were now 
branded with the name of tyrants and traitors, to the 
king of Macedonia. Aristomachus, it seems, escaped 
out of Argos, but fell into the hands of his enemies at 
C>enchre2c, where he was put to death by the order oi 
with tlie sanction of Aratus, and, as it was rumoured, 
after the infliction of torture, which however Polybius 
denies. ^ All the other towns of Argolis submitted 
without resistance to the conqueror, who then marched 
into Arcadia and as far as the borders of Laconia, where 
he disloilgcd the Spartan garrisons from Belemna and 
A\gys, and consigned the fortresses to the custody of 
the Megalopolitans. He attempted no further ag- 
gression on the territory of Sparta, and, it seems, made 
no assault on any of the Arcadian towns, but proceeded 
to iKgium, where he was to meet a general assembly of 
the Ach scans. It may easily be supposed that this 
assembly was not less ready to comply with bis demands 
than that which had invited him into Greece. The 
title which had been refused to Cleomeiies was con- 
ferred on Antigonus, and with such additions as entirely 
to destroy the independence of the League, and almost 
to efface its character. He was declared chief of all the 


ii. 60 . 8 . 
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allies^, which can only signify that the Achocans were 
henceforth to be members of a great confederacy, in- 
cluding all the other Greek states, which were in alliance 
with Macedonia, among which Epirus, Phocis, Boeotia, 
Acarnania, and Thessaly, are afterwards named. ^ If 
the League might be considered as still retaining a 
distinct existence, it seems to have been only for the 
purpose of increasing its burdens. It charged itself 
with the pay and maintenance of the Macedonian troops, 
while it renounced the right of sending an embassy, or 
even addressing a letter, to any other prince, without the 
consent of Antigonus. Antigonus was not content with 
the substance of power, but exercised it in a manner 
which showed that lie looked upon his new allies as his 
subjects, and had not forgotten that they had been his 
enemies. He restored the statues of the tyrants at 
Argos, and ordered those which had been erected at 
Corinth to the liberators of the city, to be pulled down, 
all but that of Aratus, who interceded in vain for those 
of his friends. The Achseans, on their part, would 
hardly rest satisfied with the ordinary tokens of respect 
due to his royal dignity, but paid their court to him 
with honours rather belonging to a god. Sicyoii took 
the lead, and celebrated his arrival when he came as the 
guest of Aratus, with sacrifices, processions, and games. 
The other towns followed the example. Festivals were 
dedicated to him, and called after him the Antigonea ; 
and Aratus thought himself obligeil to appear on these 
occasions with the festive wreath, conducting the sa- 
crifice and leading the psean in honour of a man, whose 
character he left painted, in his Memoirs, in very dark 
colours.^ After the assembly at ABgium, Antigonus 

^ Ftolyb. U. 54. 4. Muratrratffiif eitrAvran rSy flcenu 

rather difficult to reconcile this with Droygen’a view (ii. p. 557.), that no 
formal pre-eminence was assigned to Macedonia in the league (liicht cin 
Bund mit und unter Makedonien gegchloasen, Makedonieii zur Hc|binomc 
bcztimmt war). 

* Polyb. Iv. 9. 4. 

3 Pliu. Clrom. 16. TWTOvi auTVP *ApT/ytp$p n’gTjxuf xx»» ixvg/x, it* Sv 

AflrfAfXejTiv u:rofAtvifJtiTcit. 
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closed the campaign^ and took up his winter-quarters in 
Sicyon and Corinth. 

Early in the next spring he opened a fresh campaign 
with the siege of Tegea, which was soon forced to sur- 
render : and he then advanced toward the frontier of 
Laconia, where he found Cleomenes prepared to defend 
the passes. Eut after some dme spent in fruitless at- 
tempts on his enemy's position, he was induced to return 
northward^ by information that the garrison of Orcho- 
menus had marched to join the army of Cleomenes. He 
immediately proceeded to attack the almost unguarded 
town, and took it by storm, and gave it up to pillage. 
It was too useful a conquest, for the access which it 
gave to the interiqr of the peninsula, to be restored to the 
Achaeaiis, and it was henceforth occupied by a Mace- 
donian garrison. Man tinea was the next object of at- 
tack, and was soon reduced in like manner. It also was 
abandoned to plunder, and all the citizens sold into 
slavery, a lenient punishment, in the judgment of P(»Jy- 
bius, for the ingratitude it bad shown to the Achieans, 
whom he regards as the protectors of its liberty, a light 
ill which they certainly did not appear to those who rose 
against them. The dispeopled city was placed by the 
conqueror at the disposal of Argos, which decreed that 
a colony should be sent to take possession of it under 
the auspices of Aratus. The occasion enabled him to 
pay another courtly compliment to the king of Mace- 
donia. On his proposal, the name of the lovely Mantis 
nea ^ — as it was described in the Homeric catalogue — 
was exchanged for that of Antigonea ; a symbol of its 
ruin, and of the humiliation of Greece. Antigonus now 
turned his arms against the western side of Arcadia, 
where Heriea and Tilphusa submitted to him without 
resistance ; and this was, on his part, the last achieve- 
ment of this campaign. He forthwith returned to at- 
tend t^ie Achtean assembly at jEgion, sent his Mace- 
donian troops back to their homes, and put the rest into 
winter-quarters. 

1 Mai)T<yfi;i' i^xTiii>r,9. It it 607. 
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It seems evident that he was not at all eager to bring 
the war to a close^ whether because he believed that his 
own influence in Peloponnesus would be strengthened by 
the delay — as the Achsans would be more compliant 
and submissive while the issue was yet in suspense — or 
hoped that the resources of Sparta would soon be spent^ 
and Cleomenes forced tb resign the unequal contest.^ 
Cleomeues indeed^ thrown back upon Laconia^ found it 
extremely diflicult to maintain a force capable of resist- 
ing the master of Macedonia and of the greater part of 
Greece. Notwithstanding the pledges he had given, it 
does not appear that he received any considerable sub- 
sidies from the court of Alexandria^ wdiere the ministers 
of Antigonus exerted their utmost efforts to counteract 
his application, and seem to have spread a report that he 
was negotiating with the Achseans, and playing a double 
game, so that his mother wrote to exhort him, if he 
found means of concluding an honourable peace, not to 
sacrifice the interests of Sparta through anxiety for the 
safety of an old woman and a child. It does not appear 
however that Cleomenes even entered into such negoti- 
ations after the arrival of Antigonus in Peloponnesus^, 
and it is certain that he never allowed the threatening 
aspect of his affairs to abate his courage or relax his 
energy. To the last he neglected no expedient, lost no 


1 Droysen (p. 523.) believoii that AntU^^nus was waiting until Ptolumy 
should be weary of supplving Cleomenes with subsidies, nr should have 
been induced to abandon nun. But if this wuo his t>olicy, it seems strange 
that he should have changed it just at the tune when he might ex|>ect 
shortly to reap its fruits, and should have brought the contest to an 'issue 
by the invasion of Laconia, before the resources of Cleomenes had been 
in the slightest degree impaired through Ptolemy’s descrrioii, which, ac- 
cording to Droysen (p. 543.), Antigonus purchase at no less a price than 
the cession of Caria. 

* Droysen (jp. 523. 541.) thinks it clear that he received subsidies from 
Egypt to such an amount that Antigonus might hope that Ptolemy would 
not be able to affbrd them much longer. Hut this at least seems^incon- 
sistent not only with Plutarch’s >'A/a'»sv xci) jUsAir r»7e iircie 

X. r. A. (Cl. 27. compared with Polyb. ii. 63., v. 1.), but with the 
measures adopted by Cleomenes for replenishing Ins treasury. 

3 The statement of Pausanlas, vif. 7. 3, 4., that Cleomenes made peace 
with Antigonus and the Achaifins, and that his attack on Megalopolis was 
a breach of this treaty— by which Pausanias conceives he incurred Divine 
vengeance— cannot be considered as entitled to any weight, being virtually 
refuted by the silence of Polybius and Plutarch, which implies that of 
Aratus. 
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opportunity^ shrank from no venture, that promised any 
advantage. To recruit his finances he allowed (lOOO 
helots to purchase their emancipation for five minas 
apiece, and thus raised 500 talents^: and perhaps out 
of this number organized a body of 2000 men, armed 
after the Macedonian fashion, like the troops which were 
distinguished by their white bucklers. In the course of 
this summer he had very nearly made himself master of 
Megalopolis by surprise^', and as soon as Antigonus had 
dismissed his troops to their winter-quarters, he renewed 
the attempt, and with better fortune. Polybius adopted 
a report that he was aided by the treachery of some 
Messenian exiles, who were residing in the city, and 
opened a gate in the night time. But it seems question- 
able whether he was indebted to any thing but the pru- 
dence with which he concerted his measures, and the 
promptitude and secrecy with which they were executed, 
for the success of his enterprize. The great compass of 
the walls rendered it difficult to man them with a popu- 
lation thinned, as that of Megalopolis had been, by 
several disastrous battles in the course of the war. The 
lateness of the season, and perhaps the success with 
ivhich they had repelled his former attempt, seem to 
have thrown the citizens off their guard. Cleomenes 
ordered his troops to provide themselves with victuals 
for a march of five days, and took the road to Sellasia, 
as if with the design of invading Argolis : but he soon 
turned his front in another direction, and came down 
into the territory of Megalopolis, where, after a short 
rest for the evening meal, he pursued his march during 
the night, until he came near to the city. lie then sent 
forward an officer named Panteus, with a small detach- 

1 Flat Cleom. 23. Droysen (5270 questions the fact, whicli certainly 
does not very well harmonise with nis view of the dependent condition ol 
Cleomenes. 

2 Polyb. iL The allusion which Polybius makes to the event in this 

paRsaee seems to show that the loss which Cleomenes suffered on this 
occasion was not so great as Droysen infers from the language in which 
Polybius speaks of it elsewhere (ix. IS. ifins's irsXAsvf itac) 

Mii/iifPtvftif TM< iXMf). Droysen supposes that the 6000 heluU were levied 
to repair this loss. 
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ment^ to take possession of a part of the walls which was 
known to be the least carefully guarded. Panteus met 
witli little resistance, and by the time that Cleomenes 
came up with the main body^ had demolished some of 
the defences to open a passage for them ; and the whole 
army had effected its entrance before the alarm had be- 
come general among the inhabitants. The bulk of the 
citizens, as soon as the danger was discovered, fled with 
their families, and as much of their property as tliey 
were able to remove, toward Mcssene. But a small 
band of nobler spirits, headed by Philopoemeri, the son 
of Craugis, made a gallant stand against the enemy, 
and, though they could not dislodge him, kept him so 
long employed as to enable the fugitives to withdraw 
without molestation, and afterwards made good their 
own retreat, leaving only a few of their number pri- 
soners. 

Among these were two men of the highest reputation 
and influence in the city, named Lysandridas and l‘hea- 
ridas. They, according to Plutarch, prevailed on Cleo- 
menes to try pacific measures with their fellow-citnsens, 
and undertook themselves, accompanied by a Spartan 
herald, to carry his overtures to Messenc. But he pro- 
bably needed little persuasion to satisfy him that it was 
much more desirable to detach Megalopolis from the 
Achffian alliance, than to wreak his vengeance on its 
deserted buildings. He restrained his troops from all 
acts of pillage with the most scrupulous rigour, until 
the return of the envoys. They invited their fellow- 
citizens to return to their homes, on the condition of 
renouncing their connection with the Achsan League, 
and entering into alliance with Sparta. We cannot 
think so highly of the magnanimity of the people who 
rejected this offer, as Polybius would persuade his 
reaefers to do. It was not only one which must have 
shocked their deep-rooted hereditary prejudices against 
Sparta, but, when Antigonus was so near with a force 
so far superior to that of Cleomenes at his command, 
hid little to recommend it on the score of prudence. 
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Yet, if we might believe Plutarch, there was a very 
strong inclination among them to accept the proposal, 
and they were only diverted from it by the remon- 
strances of Philopoemen, who worked upon their anti- 
Spartan feelings by the remark, that while Cleomenes 
offered to restore the city to them, his real olyect was 
to make himself master of them as well as of the city. 
Phylarchus, a better authority, and on this point con- 
firmed by Polybius, described the temper of the Mega- 
lopolltans as so violently adverse to all terms of paci- 
fication, that they would not even hear the letter of 
Cleomenes read to the end, and were near stoning the 
bearers. There was probably something irritating in 
the manner in which the proposal was rejected, as well 
as in the rejection itself. Cleomenes, as soon as he 
received the report of the envoys, collected all the booty 
he could find in the city, and then proceeded to lay it 
in ruins with such elaborate hostility as, according to 
Polybius, to extinguish all hope that it would be ever 
again inhabited. The value of the plunder — strangely 
exaggerated by Phylarchus — was not it seems sufficient 
to afford any material relief to Cleomenes in his finan- 
cial difficulties.^ After this stroke of vengeance he 
marched back to Sparta. 

We have mentioned a name which will appear very • 
frequently and prominently in the sequel; that of a 
man whose character reflects some lustre on the decline 
of Greek independence, and who was entitled, by an 
admiring Roman, the last of the Greeks.^ His character 
seems indeed to have been cast rather in the Roman 
than the Grecian mould. It is not one to which we 
must look for any great elevation, either of mind or 
spirit^ yet not without moral dignity, and exciting 
some interest by the simplicity, energy, and perseverai^ce 

1 Droysen however (.0^.) thinks that the booty collected from the 
territory ot* Mogalupolis, which was not taken into account by Polybius 
•when he cstiniatcrl the value of the spoil at 300 talents (fi. 62.), may have 
produced a much larger sum. 

^ Plut. Philop. 1. vis\irtuvSu Ar. 24. 
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with which U was/bent on the pOrsUit.of ati o]t|$eet, 
the wh61.0 perhaps as virtuous ana^ nobl^ *as the eirbum- 
oi that ftge could hate suggested t6 the aml^iSn' 
of a jvretfk; Phildpoemen lost^is fathet^ one W .thje 
"most; distin^ished citizens of^'^egalpjpolis^ at, an early ' 
age : but he grew up to manhodd under c^re of 
affectionate and able guardians ; his fathw's most 
intimate friend, a Mantinean exif^"' named Oleander ; 
and afterwards two of his most celebrated fellow-^ 


citizens, Ecdemus and Demopbanes*, men who, as we 
have seen, combined the study of the Academic philo. 
sophy with a warm interest in the political movements 
of their day, and who had contributed their aid to de- 
liver both their native city and Sicyon from tyrannical 
government. Their lessons and counsels may have 
helped to guide him in the choice which he seems to 
have made very early, and to which he stedfastly ad- 
hered, of a life of unremitting hardship and labour in 
the political and military career which the state of 
Greece opened for him. The example of Epaminondas 
— the hero whose memory was dearest and most sacred' 
to every citizen of Megalopolis — shone as a polestar 
on his path, though he was thought to resemble his 
great model rather in the sterner than the piore amiable 
features of his character. From his boyhood he dis- 
closed a remarkable fondness and aptness for martial 
exercises and military studies : and though his excel- 
lence in the accomplishments of the palsstra was such 
as, in the judgment of his friends, to promise success in 
the contests of the public games, he renounced the pros- 
pect — so tempting to most of his countrymen — ^.with 
contempt, when he became aware that the traini^ of 
the athlete was utterly irreconcilable with the |iabns of 


tl^camp. As soon as he had reached the age ^f mili- 
ta^ service, he distinguished himself in the inroads 
which 'were frequently made into Laconia ; endeavour- 


ing always to be the foremost in the advance, and the 


1 The name is written Megalophanes in Pausanias, vlii. 49 l SL 
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last in the retreat ' In the intervals left by these duties 
he divided bis ^time between civil business, literary 
studies, husbandry, and the chase, still however keeping 
his maih end stea^ly in view«. He commonly .left the 
city tbward^evening for a ftirm which he possessed two 
or three lii^s off; where he rose early to take a part in 
the labours of the until private or public engage- 
ments called him l»ckjfeo Megalopolis. The cultivation 
of ' his estate was regarded by him not merely as a 
healthy exercise but as the means of securing his po- 
litical independence. Ilis favourite reading was such as 
bore directly on his chief pursuit : the Tactics of 
Evangclus or the history uf Alexander’s campaigns. 
From the works of philosophers and poets he drew as 
much as might serve the purpose of a general and a 
statesman. The image of war was constantly in his 
mind. 0% his journeys every turn of the road or 
change in the face of the country suggested to him a 
military problem which he would discuss with his 
companions, leading him to consider the evolutions 
which the nature of the ground would have required 
if he had found himself there at the head of an army 
in presence of an enemy. Philopcemen was thirty years 
old when Megalopolis was taken by Cleomenes; and 
we can easily understand how intolerable the thought 
of a composition witli the victoVious enemy must have 
been to such a spirit, and how he burnt for an oppor- 
tunity of retrieving possession qf his home with the 
sword, and of avenging its ruin on. Sparta. 

The news of the fall of Megalopolis reached Aratus 
while the Achroans were assembled at iEgiiim, and he 
announced the disaster from the bema, after a pause, 
as of imutterable grief, during which he covered his 
face withjhis cloak. ^ But it seems that the assembly. 


J- 

' > Droysen (5S70 (>usppctii that both Antigonus and Aratus were aware 
of the danger to which Megalopolis was exjiosed, and purposely foreboro to 
avert it, and secretly rejoiced in the ruin of the city. With regard fs. 
Antigonus, there eaii be no doubt that his aim (as that of all his predecob* 
sors suiec Philip I.) was aiinuch as possible to break thepower of Greece; 
and it was for this reason that, until the domination of Rome appeared ta 
VOL. Vlll. O 
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as if stunned by the calamity, broka up without any 
deliberation on the measures to be adopted in conse- 
quence of the event. They were perhaps left expressly, 
or by tacit understanding, to the judgment of Anti- 
gonus. In fact, he forthwith gave orders for the re- 
assembling of his troops from their winter-quarters. 
But this was probably designed only to evince his 
sympathy. His orders were slowly executed, and 
before any force had come together, as the enemy had 
retired from Arcadia, no object remained for military 
operations. He therefore countermanded the move- 
ment, and proceeded with a small body of mercenaries 
to Argos, where he took up his residence for the 
winter. 

The eye of Clcomenes was upon him, and early in 
the following spring he took advantage of his enemy’s 
position to make a movement, which was bold enough 
to be generally regarded by his contemporaries as des- 
perately hazardous, but is acknowledged by Folybius 
to have been very judiciously calculated as well as 
completely successful. He made an inroad into Argolis, 
and ravaged the plain, where the corn was yet green, as 
far as the city walls. He foresaw that, if Antigonus 
should be induced by the impatience of the Argives to 
march out and give battle, he should be almost sure 
to gain an important, perhaps a decisive victory. On 
the other hand, if he should be allowed to waste the 
country without opposition, discontent and dejection 
would ensue within the city ; in either case he should 
raise the reputation of his arms and the spirit of his 
people. The event answered to his expectations, tliough 

l)e the more oppressive and destrnctrive of the two, resistance to Macedonia 
was the object which a patriotic Greek statesman would have kept con. 
stantly foremost in hib view. But still, when we consider the attachment 
of Meeaiopolis to the royal house of Macedon, and its enmity to Siiarta, 
it would seem that this was just the one great city of Peloponnesus which, 
lor hla:Own sake, he must have wished to sec standing. As to Aratus, one 
would not lightly think him capable of such atrocious hyiiocrisy and vil. 
iany ; and the grounds which Droysen assigns for his suspicion all depend 
on a most questionable hypothesis as to the state of parties at MegaIo]x>lis. 
One may affirm with a more reasonable con6dence that Aratus felt himself 
only too safe, under Macedonian protection, from any attacks of ixilitical 
adversaries. He had paid dearly for his security. 
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the result was less important than he had hoped. An- 
tigonus did not move. The Argives murmured loudly 
at his inaction^ and even thronged the gates of his 
lodging, clamorously demanding that he would either 
protect their fields, or resign his command to his abler 
rival. He turned a deaf ear to their taunts, and let 
the tumult spend itself in empty noise. Cleomenes, 
when his provisions were exhausted, led his army back 
to Sparta. 

So far all is perfectly intelligible ; but Plutarch re- 
lates another expedition of Cleomenes in the same 
direction, but undertaken under widely different cir- 
cumstances. The truth of his narrative seems to have 
been never questioned by modern writers * ; yet it is so 
difficult to understand, that the more we consider it, 
the more we are inclined to reject it as incredible, and 
to attribute it to mistake. According to this statement, 
soon after the return of Cleomenes to Sparta, Antigonus 
having assembled his forces, marched to Tegea with 
the design of invading Laconia. Cleomenes, when he 
heard that the enemy was so near his frontier, led his 
army by a different road into Argolis, where he com- 
mitted groat devastation, having provided his troops 
with large wooden swords to beat down the standing 
corn. Some of his officers wished to set fire to the 
gymnasium of Cyjarabis, a place hallowed by several 
sacred monuments : but he forbade this mischief, with 
an intimation, it is said, of regret for the damage which 
he had been provoked to inflict on Megalopolis. Anti- 
gonus on the other hand, finding that he had it in his 
power to enter Laconia without opposition, and probably 
to make himself master of Sparta, immediately marched 

1 Schorn, Flathc, Helwing, and Lucas (p. SO.) adopt it without the 
slightcbt hesitation. Manso nil S31'.) seems to betray a little misgiving, 
obbcrving in the note — *' Tlie expedition is evidently a second one, 
distinct from the hrst, but has been pasbcd over by Polybius.*' The two 
cx|K‘ditions are indeed clearly distinguished from one another by Plutarch ; 
but there is no action attributed to Cleomenes in the second which might 
not have belonged to the first. Droysen (5-14.) suggests the possibifity 
tliat Antigonus might have been waiting at Tegea tor the Achaean con- 
tingents, and that Cleomenes intended to prevent their junction with 
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back to Argos, and occupied all the passes by which 
the enemy might have effected his retreat. Cleomenes 
affected to set him at defiance, sent heralds to request 
the keys of the famous temple of Here, between Argos 
and Mycene, that he might sacrifice there before his 
departure, and, having performed the sacrifice on the 
outside, took the road to Phlius, crossed Mount Oli- 
gyrtus, where he had to force his way through a defile 
guarded hy Macedonian troops, and having come down 
near Orchomenus, returned to Sparta, by the high road 
of Mantinea and Tegea, without encountering any other 
obstacle. 

We can hardly help suspecting that Plutarch must 
have referred two different narratives of the same expe- 
dition to two distinct occasions, following '^olybius in 
the one and Phylarchus in the other. Polybius is quite 
silent about the second invasion of Argolis, which, after 
his remarks on the policy of the first, he could scarcely 
have failed to mention, if he had heard of it, and his 
own narrative of the events immediately ensuing seems 
inconsistent wdth the supposition that they had been 
preceded by the operations which Plutarch descrilies. 

According to Polybius, Antigonus, having collected 
his army in the beginning of the summer, opened the 
campaign with the invasion of Laconia ; and Cleomenes, 
instead of attempting any diversion, lient all his thoughts 
toward the guarding of the passes on the frontier, so as 
to prevent the enemy from penetrating into the vale of 
the Eurotas. Expecting that Antigonus would take the 
road which led through Scllasia down the valley of the 
CEnus, having fortified the other passes, chiefly by 
ditches and felled trees, so as not to be obliged mate- 
rially to weaken his army for their defence, he adv^inced 
with all his forces, about 20,000 men, to occupy a 
strong position on the GCnus near Sellasia, where the 
stream flowed between two hills named Evas and 
Olympus, which were parted from each other by a small 
level. He strengthened his position by a trench and 
palisade, stationed his brother Euclidas with one di- 
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vision of the infantry on mount Evas, while he himself 
encamped witli the Hower*of the Lacedtemonian troops 
and the mercenaries on Olympus, and covered the 
opening between the two hills with his cavalry. In 
this posture he was found by Antigonus, whose army 
numbered 30,000, composed of Macedonians, Illyrians, 
under Demetrius of Pharos, Acarnaiiians and Cretans, 
Peloponnesians, among whom Megalopolis furnished a 
thousand foot and a body of horse which was com- 
manded it seems by Philoprcmen, and mercenaries. 
Antigonus having encamped near the foot of the hills 
behind a rivulet, the Gorgylus, tributary to the (Enus, 
waited several days in the hope of discovering some 
weak point in the enemy's lines. But Cleomenes, as 
Polybius admits, had so skilfully availed himself of all 
the advantages of the ground, that his adversary was at 
length forced to renounce the thought of a surprise, 
and prepared to stake his fortunes on a fair trial of 
strength. 

Phylarchus had related that about ten days before 
the battle an envoy from Alexandria arrived in the 
S])artan camp, to announce that Ptolemy would grant 
no farther subsidies to Cleomenes, and advised him to 
make peace with Antigonus ; and it was by this message, 
according to Phylarchus, that Cleomenes, whose treasury 
was exhausted, and who feared that the hopeless con- 
dition of his finances might soon become known to 
his troops, was induced to risk an engagement, when, 
in consequence of events which were taking place in a 
distant quarter, a delay of a few days would have 
relieved him from danger, and have restored his ascen- 
dency in Peloponnesus. Polybius, though he mentions 
this statement only to expose the inconsistency of Phy- 
larchus, who had represented the spoil of Megalopolis 
as amounting to 600() talents, seems afterwards in some 
degree to confirm it, as he says that both parties de- 
termined to join battle. Yet his own description seems 
to show that Cleomenes remained as long as he could 
on the defensive. His account of the battle differs 
6 3 
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very widely from that ivhich Plutarch reports from 
PlylarchuSj who had iinputcd its loss to the treachery 
of a Spartan officer named Damotclcs^ who deceived 
Cleomenes by false information, which prevented him 
from sending timely succour to his brother, and in- 
duced him to advance prematurely against Antigonus. 
Polybius, on the other hand, ascribes the event partly 
to the sagacity and energy of Philopoemen and the 
valour of the Achaan cavalry, but in a still greater 
degree to the incapacity of Euclidas, which proved 
fatal first to himself, and then to Cleomenes. His 
narrative suggests no suspicion of treachery, and it 
seems in all respects the more trustworthy. In the 
earlier part of the day, Philopoemen had the merit of 
making a charge at the head of the Megalopolitan ca- 
valry, without orders, which saved the wing of the 
army on the side of mount Evas from total defeat 
His superior officer, when he pointed out the emergency 
had refused to move until he saw a preconcerted signal. 
Philopoemen was afterwards praised for this seasonable 
breach of discipline by Antigonus, who said that his 
cautious general had acted like a stripling, the Moga- 
lopolitan youth like an experienced general, Euclides 
comiiiitteil the error of waiting on the brow of the hill 
to sustain the enemy’s attack, and thus lost all the 
benefit of bis vantage ground, which would have enabled 
him to charge them before they reached the top with 
overpowering effect. His division was driven back 
with great slaughter over tlie precipices on the other 
side of the hill, and he himself slain. In the mean- 
while the Lacedsmonian cavalry was beginning to give 
way to the Achacans, who felt, Polybius says, that the 
whole contest was for their liberty, and were animated 
by the example of Philopcemen, who, when his horse 
had been killed under him, continued to fight on foot, 
and did not even retire from the field when both his 
thighs had been transfixed by a javelin. It was now, 
according to Polybius, that Cleomenes, seeing himself 
in danger of being surrounded by the victorious enemy. 
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resolved on a last effort to retrieve the fortune of the 
day, and quitted his intreiicbmeiits to charge the Mace- 
donian phalanx, which was commanded by Antigonus 
liimself, and on account of the narrowness of the ground 
was formed in twice the ordinary depth. The Spartan 
valour strove in vain to break this impenetrable mjiss, 
and was at length, after a hard struggle, overwhelmed 
by its weight. The slaughter which followed was 
tgriible, but is probably exaggerated, wdicn it is said, 
that out of 6000 Lacedicmonians not more than ^00 are 
said to have escaped. Cleomenes, seeing all lost, quitted 
the field, and hastened, accompanied by a few horsemen, 
to S[)arta. Here he exhorted his countrymen not to 
think of irritating the conqueror by a useless attempt at 
resistance: he himself, though unable to stay, Avould 
still, whether in life or death, devote himself to the 
service of Sparta- While his companions rested and 
refreshed themselves, he went into his house, but would 
neither sit down nor slake his thirst. Jle stood for a 
while, as lost in thought, leaning his brow on his arm 
as he stayed it against a pillar, and then, with the 
friends W’ho adhered to him, proceedetl to Gythium, 
where he embarked in a vessel which had been provided 
for the contingency, and sailed away for Alexandria. 

If he had delayed his departure for a few days 
longer, he might have returned safely to his capital, 
and perhaps have kept possession of his throne.^ The 
conqueror proceeded to Sparta, where he was submis- 
sively received, and used his victory with a lenity and 
moderation which Polybius extols as a proof of mag- 
nanimity. But the opposite course would have been 
no less impolitic than cruel : nor had he suffered any 
provocation which could incite him to tread hard on 
the necks of the fallen. He can have felt no resent- 

^ Mo Polybius, ii. 70 Droysen (ii. p.SjO.) considers this as a very inade. 
quatc view of the subject. AntiRomis he thinks would not have suffered 
himseir to be called away by an Illyrian inroad, until he had completed the 
settk-inrnt ot .*iflair.s in relo|KinneMis. But it seems bold to assert that ho 
would certainly have staid there until he made himself master of the person 
of Cleomenes, 

0 4 
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ment even against Cleomencs^ whom in his heart he 
must have esteemed incomparably above Aratus. But 
he seems to have taken the measures best calculated to 
prevent Sparta from ever rising again, lie is said to 
have restored her ancient laws and constitution. The 
exact meaning of this phrase is not explained by the 
writers who use it but one of the measures to which 
it refers, was undoubtedly the revival of the ephoralty : 
and it is most probable that this was accompanied b^ 
otliers, including the recal of the exiles, and a recog- 
nition of their title to property which had passed into 
other hands, all tending to overthrow the work of 
Cleoinenes, to restore the abuses of the ancient system, 
and to sow the seeds of perpetual discord. But in the 
course of a very few days Antigonus was called away 
from Sparta, and from Greece, by intelligence that the 
Illyrians had invaded Macedonia. It seems indeed, 
according to the more probable meaning of an obscure 
passage of Polybius, that he left his 'J'heban friend 
Brachyllas, the head of the bouse of Neon, governor of 
Sparta-; perhaps, as we hear nothing more of him, 
only to remain there until the new order of things 
should be established. On his road northward he 
halted at Tegea, where he is said likewise to have re- 
established the hereditary polity, that is no doubt the 
ascendency of a party favourable to the Macedonian 
interest, and then proceeded to Argos. Here he ar- 
rived just in time to be presented at the celebration of 
the Nemeaii Games, w'here he was greeted as well by 
the Achieaii League as by its separate cities, with all 
the homage pertaining, as Polybius expresses it, to 
immortal glory and honour. We may judge of the 
adulation which was now offered to him by the compli- 
ments which he had received before the decisive victory. 

* Polyb. ii. 70. iv. 9. 9. ix. 36. 4, Pint. €1.30. Pausan. ii. 9. 2. ^ 

* Polyb. XX. 5. 12. rHe AetxtSxi/u^noe, tTwraniv 

rnf reXtag hfxxvXXijv. hut the context certainly raises a doubt whollier 
Sparta or Thebes is the city meant Flalhe (li p. Ifl4. and 2->8.) intenirets 
it of Thebes (but erroneously describing Brachyllas as a Macedonian) ; 
Schorn, UrUckner (u.s. p. 1232. n. 19.), and Droyscii, of Sparta. 
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Leaving a body of troops under the command of 
Taurion, to preserve tranquillity in Peloponnesus, he 
hastened his inarch homeward. He found the Illyrians 
still in Macedonia, and brought them to an engagement, 
in which he gained a complete victory. But the germ 
of a wasting disease was, it seems, already lodged in his 
frame', and the exertion of his voice during the battle 
so weakened his lungs, that he sank into an illness, 
which in the course of a few months carried him to the 
grave. He was succeeded by his nephew and adopted 
son, Philip HI., now a youth of seventeen, for whom 
he appointed by his will a council of ministers, and the 
principal officers of the court and army, and left di- 
rections for the administration of his kingdom. His 
intentions toward him were undoubtedly good, though 
he was singularly unfortunate in the choice of the men 
whom he placed about his person ; and he showred his 
anxiety for his welfare, as well as for the perpetuity of 
his owm work, when in his last illness he sent him into 
Peloponnesus with instructions to conciliate the friend- 
ship of Aratus.^ 

Before we resume the thread of Grecian history, it 
will be convenient to anticipate the course of events, 
that the reader may be enabled to follow the adventures 
of Cleomenes, without farther interruption, to their 
close. Having touched at Cythera, and aftenvards at 
another island named iEgialea, — where Plutarch sup 
poses him to have been urged by one of his companions 
to put an end to his life*', — he crossed over to the coast 
of Gyrene, and was escorted by Ptolemy's officers to 
Alexandria. Ilis deportment and conversation by 
degrees impressed Ptolemy with so favourable an 
opinion of his character and abilities, that he promised 
to aid him with ships and money toward the recovery 
of his kingdom, and in the meanwhile assigned a yearly 

' Plut. Clcom. Ifi. .TO. 

2 Plut. Ar. 46. 

3 The conversation reported (e. 31.) has very much the appearance of 
having been drawn from some sophistical exercise. 
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pension of twenty-four talents for his maintenance. A 
very small part of this allowance was needed to supply 
the wants of Cleonienes and his friends, w'ho retained 
their Spartan habits ; and witli the surplus he endea- 
voured to secure the p^oodwill of the Greek refugees 
who had emigrated to Egypt. 

But these prospects were soon overcast hy the death 
of Ptolemy Euergetes, who was succeeded hy his son 
Philopator, a weak and dissolute ]»rince, addicted to 
the most shameful vices, though not destitute of literary 
tastes and talents and, like Antigoniis Gonatas, a pa- 
tron of the stoical philosophy.- He was seldom, it is 
said, entirely sober ; and the gravest occuj)ation of liis 
most lucid intervals was, to celebrate the mystic orgies 
of some Egyptian superstition. The government of 
Ills kingdom he abandoned to his mistress Agathoclea, 
her brother Agathocles, and her infamous mother 
(Erianthe. A man of this cast could not but feel an 
instinctive aversion to a Cleoinencs. Yet at the be- 
ginning of his reign an occasion arose in which, finding 
himself in danger, he was willing to make use of the 
stranger's military talents. He dreaded his half-brother 
Magas, who was supported by the interest of his mother 
Berenice, and popular among the soldiery. In this 
emergency (^leomenes was called in to aid the king with 
his counsels. Ptolemy and his ministers had indeed 
already made up their minds on one point, that ISfagas 
was to be despatched. The only question on which 
they wdshed to consult Gleomenes, was how this pur- 
pose might he most safely accomplished. Clcomcnes 
however betrayed his ignorance of the court by the 


> He was, as we learn from the Ravenna scholiast in Aristoph, Thesm. 
105!^., quoted by Droysen, the author ot a tragedy rallvd Ailonis, on wliieii 
his favourite Agathocles comniented ; and he built a temple in honour of 
Homer. .£lian, V. H., xiii. SI. 

® Diog. I^aerL vii. 177. 'J’he same Sphariis who had given Icssonc to 
Clcomcnes, accoptcii the king’s invitation to Alexandria, which Chrysippus 
more prudently declined (l)jog. Lacrt. vii 185.). Ptolemy amuhed him- 
self with the stoic, as rredcrick II. with hi.w French philosopliers. He 
deceiveil him with a dish of |)oinegranate'> in wax (or birds, Atiion. viii. 
p. e.), to make liim own that the wise man might assent to an erro. 
neous impression of the senses. 
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Simple remark, that it would lie better for Ptolemy if 
he had more brothers to uphold his throne : and when 
Sosibius, the chief favourite, pointed out the danp;er to 
be ap])reliended from the wavering fidelity of the mer- 
cenaries, so long as Magas lived, he hade them dismiss 
all anxiety on that score, as he would undertake to 
answer for some 4000 of the number : Peloponnesians 
and Cretans, who w'ould Ik* ready to act at his beck, 
and would easily overpower the Syrian and (Jarian 
troops. This assurance, though not unwelcome at the 
time, sank deep into the minds of the king and his 
courtiers, and rendered (Heomenes himself an object of 
jealousy and suspicion, which his demeanour, calm but 
watchful, did not tend to allay. Carrying his deep 
thoughts, and high aims, constantly about with him in 
the mi<lst of a frivolous and licentious court, he seemed 
to them like a lion prowling about a sheepibhl. 

lie soon perceived that he must resign all hope of 
the assistance which had been ]»romised by the late 
king. Hut when he learnt the state of affairs in Greece , 
which follow'cd the death of Antigoiius, he was eager to 
be allowed to depart accompanied only by the friends 
w'honi he had brought with him. Even this request 
however he urged in vain, Ptolemy himself w'as too 
much occupied by his revels and his devotion to attend 
to it : and Sosibius tliought it dangerous to part with a 
man who knew so much of the secrets of the court, 
and the weakness of the kingdom, and who might soon 
be in condition to take advantage of it. 

While he remained in this feverish suspense, a com- 
bination of seemly trifling occurrences brought a still 
darker cloud over his prospects. Nicagoras the Mes- 
seniaii arrived at Alexandria with a cargo of horses for 
the royal stables. According to Polybius, Nicagoras, 
while he panted for revenge on Cleomenes for the death 
of Archidamus professed to be deeply indebted to him 


* It is remarkable that Plutarch docs not even rotice the cause which 
Polybius (V. 37.) aligns for the enmity of Nicagoras toward Cleomenes, 
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for the forbearance shown on that occasion toward him- 
self. On his landing he met Cleomcnes wdth two of 
his friends walking on the quay, and after a friendly 
greeting, Cleomenes, having inquired what he had 
brought, observed^ that a troop of minions or music 
girls would have been better suited to the present king’s 
taste. Nicagoras took the first opportunity to report 
this sarcasm to Sosibius^ who, having discovered his 
animosity against the man whom he himself hated and 
feared, induced him by bribes and promises, before he 
set sail, to write a letter, charging Cleornenes with a 
design upon Cyrciie. ’ The letter was sliown to Ptolemy, 
and under the double excitement of anger and alarm, 
yet partly it seems restrained by sliame or other fears, 
he ordered Cleornenes and his friends to be confined in 
a large house, though in other respects treated as before. 
Still Cleornenes, who it seems was not informed of the 
cause of his imprisonment, regarded it for u time as 
merely a temporary effect of the king’s capricious dis- 
pleasure. But an accidental discovery convinced him 
tliat his keepers did not mean ever to release him from 
his cage, and that if he was to regain his liberty, it 
could only be by some hardy stroke in which he must 
risk aH. 

The attempt which he finally made w^as indeed one 
in which it w'as impossible for any reasonable man to 
expect success ; and it seems more tlian any other act 
of his life to have subjected him to die reproach of a 
wild temerity ; but it may more probably be ascribed 
to the impatience of despair, which preferred death to 
the prolongation of captivity, and caught at any chance 
of deliverance as a clear gain. Having eluded the vigi- 
lance of his guards, while Ptolemy was absent on an 
excursion to Canopus, he made a sally into the streets 

but relates that it arose out of a debt contracted in Greece, which Clco. 
mrnes in his exile was unable to pay. But, on the showing of rulybins, 
Nicagoras was not a man of scrupulous veracity ; yjet the share imputed 
by Polybius to ("Icomcncs m the murder of Archidamus, seems to rest on 
bis testimony. 

^ Flut. Cleom. 35. Polybius (v. S8.) speaks less definitively. 
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with his friends, thirteen in number, all w'ith drawn 
swords, and raised the cry of liberty. The Alexandrian 
populace stared and applauded, as at a scene on the 
stage, but with as little thought of taking any part in 
the action. The Spartans killed the governor of the 
city, and another courtier, but after an ineffectual at- 
tempt to break open the prison in the citadel, finding 
themselves universally shunned, they abandoned their 
forlorn hope, and turned their swords against their own 
hearts. Panteus, the dearest of the king’s friends, con- 
sented at his request to survive until he saw that the 
others had breathed their last. Ptolemy, as soon as he 
learnt what had happened, ordered all the women and 
children belonging to the deceased to be put to death ; 
and the young wife of Panteus is said to have paid the 
like pious offices to Cratesiclea, who was forced to 
witness the butchery of her two grandsons, as Cleomenes 
had received from her husband. The body of Cleo- 
menes was flayed and hung on a cross, until, if we 
may believe Plutarch, an extraordinary occurrence 
awakened Ptolemy’s superstitious fears, gave occasion 
for new expiatory rites in the palace, and induced the 
Alexandrians to venerate Cleomenes as a hero. 

Such indeed he was, when measured with thep. As 
we turn from them to the proper subject of this his- 
tory, we feel as it were that we are beginning again to 
breathe a healthier atmosphere : and we carry away a 
strengthened conviction, that great as were the evils 
which Greece suffered from the ill-regulated passion 
for liberty, it was still better living there, than under 
the sceptre of the Ptolemies — among a people who can 
hardly be said to have a history, in any higher sense 
than a herd of animals, always prone, unless when 
goaded into fury. 
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FROM THE BATTLE OF RELLASIA TO THE END OF THE 
SOCIAL WAR BETWEEN THE ACHiEANS AND iETOLIANS. 

After the termination of the Clcomenic W ar Greece en- 
joyed a short interval of general tranquillity. The states 
which had taken a part in the recent contest needed 
repose ; and the Achucans^ though they were now rid of 
tlieir formidable antagonist^ were not the more at liberty 
to engage in any fresh enterprises without the consent of 
the master to whose dominion they had been subjected 
by the selfish and short-sighted policy of Aratus. 
Throughout Peloponnesus military preparations and 
martial exercises were suspended ^ : the people returned 
to the occupations of peace; the Megalopolitans be- 
gan to settle again amidst the ruins of their city.^ 

The death of Antigonus produced no immediate 
visible change in the state of affairs ; but yet it may be 
considered as the main cause of the movements which 
ensued^ and which soon after involved Greece in another 
wasteful and calamitous war. The occasion of this new 
struggle arose indeed at a great distance from Mace- 
donia, without any intervention of the Macedonian go- 
vernment, and seemingly more through accident than 
design ; yet it could hardly have taken place, and cer- 
tainly would not have been attended with such con- 
sequences, if the restraint hitherto imposed on those 
who were desirous of change by the ability and success 
of Antigonus, had not been withdrawn. When his 
sceptre passed into the hands of a boy of seventeen, 
the AStolians believed that they had nothing to appre- 


» Polyb. V. 7. 7. 


2 Ibid. V. 26. 4 . 
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heiul on the siile of Macedonia, and readily followed the 
first impulse which they had receivecl from turbulent and 
ambitious leaders, who wished for private ends to dis- 
turb the quiet of Greece. 

As the internal state of iEtolia throws some light on 
the origin of these movements and is illustrated by them, 
this may l)e a convenient place for a general survey of 
its political constitution and social relations. The main 
points which have been preserved to us by incidental 
notices of the ancient writers lie within a narrow com- 
pass. We are not able to trace the steps by which the 
primitive monarchical form of government was ex- 
changed for that which we find established in the period 
w'e have now reached. The title of king was retained 
in one district, that of the Agrtcans, down to the I’elo- 
ponnesian War.^ In the reign of Philip 1. all were 
united in a democratical confederacy or commonwealth'^: 
and it is probable that no other polity subsisted in any 
of the towns ; but it is not clear what degree of inde- 
pendence each canton preserved in its internal admi- 
nistration, nor indeed is it quite certain that it is more 
correct to consider the whole body as a league than as a 
single republic. It seems that the union of the JEto- 
lians was still closer than that of the Achscaus ; that 
there was a deeper consciousness of national unity, and 
a greater concentration of power in the national govern- 
ment. The great council of the nation, called the Pan- 
ffitolicon, in which it is probable all freemen who had 
reached the age of thirty had a voice, was assembled 
once a year at the autumnal equinox at Thermus for 
the election of magistrates, general legislation, and the 


* iii. 3. 

3 Schorn (p. infers from Arrian’s an unt ofthciEtoliaii embassy to 
Alc'X.iiKicr, as xarei tOm (i. 10.), that the league was not then formed j but 
th.it It existed <it least as early at the reig 1 Philip, not only appears (as 
)s oliserved by Nitzscb, Poijfbtus, p. 119.) t i an inscription on the statue 
of ifltoliis at Therina, (|Uiite(1 by Kphoru in Strabo, x p. 4GJ. A/twAok 
•tivih' etviBffzetv Attuz-ei irftrt««e but may also bc in> 

ferred Iroin the cession ot J\au|iaeriis, wl » m.ide to them by Philip 
(Strabo, ix p. 4V7. irri hi vi7» A/tw^wh, ipiLWau Sec vol. vi. 

p. 17. and Bockh. C'orji. Inacr. i p. 837.). 
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decision of all great national questions^ more especially 
those which related to transactions with foreign states. 
We find no indication of any other ordinary general as- 
sembly. But there was another deliberative body called 
the Apocletes^ — a name which suggests that it was a 
council of deputies^ — which appears to have been per- 
manent, though we do not know whether it held regular 
sittings, or was only convoked as occasion required. It 
was so numerous that a committee of tliirty might be 
drawn from it for the transaction of special business.^ 
The cliief magistrate, who bore the title of Strategus, 
was annually elected, jiresided in the assemblies, repre- 
sented the sovereignty of the people, and disposed of 
its military force. His office, among such a people, 
conferred great power ; and there is an indication that 
it was viewed with some degree of jealousy, for it seems 
that he was not allowed to speak in the assembly on a 
question of war or peace.*-* A commander of the ca- 
valry (Hipparchus) served under him in the field, and 
perhaps filled his place, when necessary, at home. A 
chief secretary^ was also elected annually. 

The A^tolians still retained their predatory habits. 


1 Schoni (p. Q7.) ronsidcrs it as an aristocratiral counril. which repre- 
sented the noble fanulies, probably rel) mg on Livy’s description (xxxv. 
46., where trigMta prmctpi’s answers to r^iaxovra, run x’ToxkY.rsiv in 
Folyb XX. 1.). Rut it seems that no ndiance can be safely placed on 
Livy’s expression, as it is clear that he mistook these thirty for the entire 
council, and sup]iosed tiiat they were appointed on cxtrao/d'inary occasions 
by tin- national assembly. Tittmaiiii (p regards them as a standing 
committee for toreign atlairs ; and so Tastoret ( Hist, de In Leg viii. p J7S ) . 
“C’t'foit une sorte'de commis.sion intcrniediairc des etats nutionaux;" 
adding, without the slightest evidence, that the assembly delegatixl to it 
**la decision des objets d'un urdre iiifericur.’' But tin's view likewise 
seems to reht on Invy’s misconception. Another question is, whether the 

mentioneil in the inscriptions (Hockh. n. uti 

rstff connected with the i'roxkr.rei — as a judicial committee 

for cases of piracy — or were an entirely distinct body. Boekh’s opinion 
about them is not quite clearlv expressed (C. f. ii. p. 633. Sffnedri »uiit 
concilii ^lolici magisirattis ordinarii, .ferm/i/r qiiippc.) 

2 Livy, XXXV. 25. Tittnian (p. 726.) questions the fact, liecause else- 
where It is expressly stated that the Strategus made proposals. But the 
instance to which he reters (Livy, xxxi. 32.) is |icrfertly consistent with 
the supposition which he disputes. Damoentus only interposes to adjourn 
the discussion. Schorn(p. 2H ) supposes the reason of the rule to have 
been, that the general was entitled to a large share of the s]kiiL But 
though this is probable in itself, it does not apjiear from the imssagc of Po- 
lybius (i1. 2.) to which he refers. It was clear however that the general’s 
bias would always be towards war. 

3 
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wliich Thucydi(tcs had pointed out to his contemporaries 
as an illustration of the primitive semibarbarous niaiu 
ners of Greece. The ruggedness of their land, the 
strength of their mountain fastnesses, the vicinity of 
still wilder tribes in the north, concurred with the hardy, 
reckless, self-confident character of the people, to pre- 
vent any change in this part of their hereditary tisages. 
They were still a nation of freebooters and pirates. 
Plunder was to them what eloquence or music was to 
other (f reciari races, — their stuily, their business, their 
pleasure, their pride.^ In their marauding excursions 
they spared nothing. They paid as little regard to the 
sanctity of the things and places which were most re- 
vered in Greece as if they had professed a diflerent 
religion ; yet we have no reason to believe that they 
were freer from superstition than their more civilised 
neighbours. One of the consequences of this appetite 
for j)lundcr was that the democratical character of the 
JEtolian institutions was in no hinall degree tempered by 
the infiuence which the chiefs who took the lead in such 
expeditions naturally acquired over their followers, and 
the weight which they thus gained in the councils of 
the nation. But it seems that they found it necessary 
to sustain the popularity which they earned in the 
foray by the exercise of liberality and hospitality at 
home, on which they frequently spent more than their 
share of the booty, and thus were often induced to look 
to predatory excursions, as the readiest means of repair- 
ing their damaged fortunes. Many of the leading men 
possessed houses at Thermus which they adorned with 
great magnificence, and at the time of the annual elec- 
tions they appear to have vied with one another in the 
splendour of their entertainments. Fur though they had 
made so little progress in civilisation, the /Etolians were 
not at all behind the other Greeks in luxury. An 
ancient author expressly connects their eager pursuit 


1 Maximus Tyrius, Diss. xxiii. 3 Fldthe (ii. p. 139.) endoavours to 
rescue them from this reproach, hut only damages his own reputation for 
impartiality by his attacks on Polybius. 
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of pleasure with their contempt of death. ' Tliey 
were willing, it seems, to crowd the enjoyments for 
which alone they valued life, by profuse expenditure, 
into a narrow compass. The sanctuary of Apollo at 
Thermus was adorned with a multitude of statues, works 
indeed of foreign schools, but not the less gratifying to 
the national vanity as a display of wealtli and refine- 
ment : and those yearly meetings were probably not 
inferior in exhibitions of art, particularly dramatic and 
musical entertainments, to any of the kind which were 
celebrated in the rest of Greece.® 

It seems that nearly as soon as the national union 
was firmly cemented, the iKtolians began to aim at ex- 
tending their power and enlarging their territory. One 
of the earliest occasions on whicli they appear acting as 
one body is that on which they acquired Naupactus from 
the Aclueans ; and they never afterwards omitted any 
opportunity of gaining ground upon their neiglibours, 
until, elated by the success with which they had de- 
fended themselves against their Macedonian and Celtic 
invaders, and encouraged by the weakness of the other 
states, they aspired to take the lead in Grecian politics. 
Their conquests, as we have already seen, were not 
confined to northern Greece, where in process of tijne 
they made themselves masters of Locris, Phocis, BmoHft, 
and parts of Acarnania, Epirus, and Thessaly, and 
assumed the entire control of the Delphic oracle and 
Amphictyony.'^ They also annexed some Peloponnesian 
cities to their dominions ; and we afterwards find not 
only the island of Cephalenia, but places at a great dis- 
tance from their frontier, — cities of Thrace and Asia 
Minor — in a similar relation with them. 

JTcnce a question of some importance arises as to the 
origin and the precise nature? of this relation. That in 


* Agatharchiilcs np. Atlion. xii 3?. AsTvkoi totoutv tSv konSv irtiiMn- 
fov •^«vetT0v, trtkunkSe xtti \xTt»S'rr*.^w ^r.roua't 

Tuv itkkctt. 

'*• A law specially providinp for the security of the artists («’ At6vvnoix<u 
Tf Ytireu) IS referret! to m rho inscription, n. 304S. (Boekh.) 

J riut. Demctr. 40 . 3 Polyb. iv. 23. 8 . Sec Boekh. Corii; Inscr., itl'1604. 
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most cases it was the effect of compulsion^ as is ex- 
pressly related with regard to the Trachiniaii Heraclca^ 
can hardly be doubted, but rather whether there is suffi- 
cient reason to believe that it was in any instance purely 
voluntary, so that it may be attributed to a peaceful 
attraction which the iEtolian League exercised upon 
foreign states. AVe are informed indeed by Polybius 
that iviantinea of its own accord abandoned its connec- 
tion with the Acha?ans to attach itself to the ^^tolian 
League ^ ; and this \vas no doubt true in the limited 
sense which the historian's argument requirerl. But 
whether this accession took place, as appears most pro- 
bable at least with regard to Tcgea and Orcliomcnus, 
in the course, of the expedition in wdiicli the iKtolians 
swept Laconia, or after Megalopolis had become a member 
of the Aclncan confederacy, on either supjjositioii mo- 
tive's may he suggested for it quite distinct from a pre- 
ference grounded on the character of theiEtolian League.'* 
In the more distant dependencies, such as Lysimachia 
on the Hellespont, anfl Cios on the eastern coast of the 
Propontis**, the object was either protection from more 
dreaded neighbours or security against the piratical in- 
cursions of the A^toliaiis themselves, who w'cre not least 
formidable to those who had never injured them. A\’'e 
know' that the people of (Uos were glatl to plead their 
mythical connection with Naupactus, after it had fallen 
into the hands of the A^ltolians, to obtain exemption 
from the attacks of AFCtolian j)rivatcers.’'' And w'e may 
collect from the inscription ivhich records this trans- 


1 Tnusan. X. 20 . 9 . OJ rm; ^Mtyxetcay if to 

A/raiAix0i'. 

II . 07 . 1 . ItnickiuT (ill Zimmerman n’s Zeirhclnia, 1 K 37 , p. 122 o. ri. 7 .) 
exprosMCs a doulit as to tin* fact, but only icfersto Tint. Aral .* 11 , 3 './.^. 
(pi'rhaps 35 -), where I ran find nothing even inconsistent with the aaser- 
tion of Polybius, much lL'b^ capable ot uverihrownig bis authority. 

* Bruckner (us) justly remarks, that Maiitinra seems to have been 
fioni the time ot Kpamniufidas in constant opjiosition to Megalopolis. 

Polyb. xvii. 3 . 11 , 12 . 

’ Corp. Inscr. ii. ii. 2350 . iyuv AiroikSv tvw cy Ajny>/de 

TsX/TCoovr&iy rolf Ku'evf, tJLv.n yity iAr,vk xatrit 

B-xKcira-at*, r&r' ^Afjb^iXTvovixov, fA%ri tror’ a.?M iyxkTifAa 6if 

AirtASv otraiv tm Kf/«y. 

p 2 

f 
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action^ that the iEtolians not unfrequently abused the 
power they had usurped over the temple at Delphi, 
and the name of the Amphictyonic council which they 
had appropriated to themselves, to give a legal and even 
a religious colour to their aggressions. Even Teos 
thought it worth while to send an embassy to Thermus 
to conclude a treaty of the closest amity, which provided 
against the violation of its city and territory.* These 
examples illustrate the mode in which the ^tolians 
gained adherents to their League on the continent of 
Greece. On the whole, notwithstanding their impe- 
tuous courage and sturdy love of freedom, it seems that 
they were never cither liked or respected by the other 
Greeks : they were regarded, as they were, as a half- 
civilised race ; and even if the Achaean League hiul not 
been in their way, would probably never have been able 
to extend their own so as to embrace the whole nation. 

Another interesting question relates to the terms on 
which they admitted new members into their body. 
So little information has been afforded to us by the 
ancient authors on this point, that room has been left 
for directly opposite opinions on the subject among 
modern writers, some of whom represent the relation 
as one of subordination and dependence-, while others 
suppose the newly incorporated members to have been 
received on a footing of perfect equality'*, and to have 
enjoyed every privilege of iEtolian citizens, with the 
single exception, that none but native ^tolians were 
eligible to the supreme dignity. The truth seems to 
lie midway. It is nearly certain that the term sympoUty, 
which is most frequently used to describe the condition 
of the newly admitted states, was applied to a great 
^'ariety of very different relations. That the general 
assemblies were sometimes held beyond the borders of 
iEtolia, as at Naupactus, Ileraclea, and Hypata, un- 
doubtedly raises a strong presumption, that the citizens 
of those towns shared all the political franchises of 

‘ C’orp. Inscr. n. .‘504& 

2 Nieliiihr, Hist of Home, ii. p. .51., English transl, 

3 Flathe, li. p. 151. 
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jEtolians : but it would be rash to conclude that this 
was the case wdth all, even if there were not evidence 
that in some instances at least the relation was one of 
simple subjection \ and the payment of tribute en- 
forced by the constant presence of an iRtolian garrison.'^ 

Such appears to have been the case with the Arca- 
dian town of rhigalea, which was situated near the 
right l)ank of the Neda, close to the borders of Triphylia 
and ISfessenia, and not many miles from the coast. As 
it was thus easily accessible to the jEtoliaiis, it Lay 
very commodiously for the prosecution of any designs 
which they might form against the southern part of 
Peloponnesus, and might serve as a sUrting-point for 
their inroads, and a place of refuge where they might 
deposit their booty. We can only conjecture when the 
connection began : but at the death of Antigonus 
])oson, we find it under the protection of the il^itoiians, 
and furnishing them with a pretext for cnleriirises 
which involved Greece in a fresh war, one of those- 
which received the name of the Social. 

We are not informed what danger vras supposed to 
threaten Phigalca : but very soon a'^ter Philip’s acces- 
sion, Dorimachus, the son of Nicostratus, was sent 
thither avowedly to provide for the security of the city, 
but, as Polybius intimates, with secret instructions to 
observe tbe state of affairs in Peloponnesus. 

Dorimachus w'as a man of noble parentage in the 
il^tolian sense; for his father had made himself no- 
torious as one of the leaders of an expedition, in which 
the iEtolians in time of peace fell upon tlie Bmotiaiis 
at Coronea, while they were assembled for the cele- 


1 Schorn (p. 29.) infers thift with regard to Ophallcnia from the article 

by which it was excluded from the treaty (Polyb. xxii. l.J. K*. j Liv. 
XXXVIII. 9. II.) lie argues that if it had been in tsyinpolity' with the 
^toliaiis it would have l^en expressly ceiled ; if it had been a free ally, 
bite Klih, It would not have been neeessary to mention it at all. But it 
6cein.<i that the same thing may be inferred as to places which were said 
fjunxM rijf AlrvXSt from Polyb. iv. Sr>. 7. 

2 Polyb. (u. s.l, Flathc (li. p. 237.) flings 

this aside as a calumiiious insinuation , tliough he treats (p. iiHO. n. 1.) the 
same expressions in the proposal made to the Eleans (Polyb. iv. 84.) as aa 
admission that this was the common lot of the allies of Macedonia. 

p 3 
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bration of their national festival, and plundered the 
temple of Athena Itonia, one of die most ancient and 
venerated sanctuaries in Greece. Dorimachus was not 
a degenerate son of such a father, and though young, 
had inspired his countrymen with confidence in his 
disposition and capacity to emulate the achievements of 
Nicostratus. lie had not been long at Phigalea before 
he was joined by a hand of adventurers, whom Polybius 
describes simply as pirates, and who therefore probably 
flockeil to him from the coast of Elis, where the 
iEtolian privateers always found harbour. Dorimachus, 
deeming it his first duty to provide for his hungry 
followers, encouraged them to cross the Neda, and 
carry off* the cattle from the Messenian pastures, though 
the Messenians were at this time in alliance with the 
Ailtolians. Tlie freebooters soon ex.tended their depre- 
dations, so far as to break open the Messenian farm- 
houses in the night, and complaints were addressed to 
Dorimachus by the Messenian government. As he 
himself received a share of the spoil, he delayed for 
some time to return any answer ; but at length, being 
pressed by a succession of expostulating embassies, he 
promised to go to Messene, anti investigate the alleged 
grievances. But when on his arrival the injured parties 
applied to him, instead of redress or excuses, they met 
with insult and invectives. During his stay in Messene, 
the public indignation was exasperated by a fresh outrage 
of the pirates, who attacked a farm in the neiglibour- 
hood of the city, killed severtil of the inmates who de- 
fended their master’s property, and carried away the 
rest of the slaves and the cattle. The Messenian ephors 
now summoned Dorimachus to appear before the council 
of the magistrates, where the ephor Sciron proposed to 
detain him until he should give satisfaction. This 
proposal, which was received with general assent by 
the assembly, produced a vehement altercation between 
him and Dorimachus, in the course of which he threw 
out a sarcasm which deeply stung the .^tolian. In 
the end Dorimachus was allowed to depart, on an en- 
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gageinent that compensation should be made for the 
wrong which had been done : but he returned home 
bent on revenge. Still a private quarrel provoked by 
such outrageous aggression on his own part, did not 
seem to him a ground on which he could appeal to the 
sympathy of the nation. But he was able to wield the 
power of the state for his purpose "without a public 
disclosure of his motives. The Strategus Ariston was 
liis kinsman, and being prevented by ill-health from 
taking the field, had devolved the cares of his office on 
Dorimachus and another of his kinsmen, named Scopas. 
All therefore that Dorimachus needed was to gain over 
Scopas to his views : and Polybius supposes that Scopas 
w^as won by the prospect of a rich booty in Messenia, 
which had been long exempt from liostilc ravages, 
while Philip’s youth and the weakness of the Achxans 
removed all fear of consequences. So much might be 
inferred from the events which ensued ; and it can 
only be regarded as a like inference, when the historian 
adds, that the two chiefs, without consulting either the 
national council or even the Apocletes, and only in 
concert with a few of their private friends, resolved to 
make war on Mossciiia, Kpirus, Achaia, Acariiania, and 
Macedonia, at once. It is very doubtful that they 
formed any such plan of war : but it appears that they 
gave license and cnconragenient to a series of hostile 
aggressions on all the.se states, without either legal 
authority, or colourable pretext. 

The iEtolian privateers sallied forth in all directions, 
and brought in a Macedonian merchant-vessel, captured 
off Cythera, wdiich was sold as a lawful prize, together 
with the whole ship's company. But some other 
operations of warlike aspect, which took place at the 
same time, could only be regarded as acts of the govern- 
ment. Vessels were borrowed from the Cephallenians, 
with which descents were made on the coast of Epiru.s ; 
and an attempt to surprise the Acariianiau town of 
Thyreum in the night, which had been concerted with 
some of the inhabitants, only failed it seems through 
p 4 
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some mischance. We do not so clearly perceive the 
object of another movement which Polybius attributes 
to Dorimachus and Scopas. He says that by their di- 
rection a small body of .^Uollans made their way clan- 
destinely through Peloponnesus^ and seized a stronghold 
called Clarium in the territory of Megalopolis^ where 
they established a market for the booty which they col- 
lected from the country round ; but they were forced, 
in the course of a few days, to surrender to Timoxenus 
the general of tlie Achsans, and Taurion, who united 
their forces to besiege the place. It might have seemed 
that this inroad would probably put the Peloponnesians 
on their guard, and thus interfere with the main design 
of the iEtoliaii leaders : but it appears that no further 
notice was taken of it; and Dorimachus and Scopas 
proceeded to strike the blow, which was their chief aim. 
Having waited until the year of Timoxenus had nearly 
expired, so that he could not be expected to undertake 
an expedition which might last much longer than his 
command, they assembled the whole force of iEtolia at 
llhium, where the Cepballenian vessels and a great 
number of transports were in readiness to carry it 
across the streights, and having landed on the opposite 
point, directed their inarch through the territory of 
Patnt, Tritiea, and Pharie, toward Messenia. 7'hey 
affected however to disclaim hostile intentions toward 
the Achteans, but probably made no serious attempt to 
restrain the national propensity, and the track of the 
army was marked by havoc and depredation as far as 
Phigalea. They then invaded Messenia, where they 
met witli no resistance, and found the wealth accumu- 
lated during a long peace exposed to their rapacity. 

While they were gorging themselves with plunder, 
the Achsans met for the election of their magistrates 
at JEgium, and Aratus was elected as usual to succeed 
Timoxenus. In this assembly Messenian deputies ap- 
peared to implore protection ; and loud complaints 
were heard from the cantons which had suffered from 
the passage of the AStolians ; but the insult offered to 
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the national territory excited still warmer indignation. 
A decree was carried by which the General was em- 
powered to muster all the forces of the League, and to 
march to the aid of the Messenians. Further deliliera- 
tion was reserved until the nation should be assembled 
under arms. Aratus, who was probably the mover of 
this decree, was eager for its immediate execution. But 
Timoxenus was the less inclined to begin a campaign 
when he had but a very few days to remain in office, 
as he felt little confidence in the Achiean troops, which 
had not only lost much of their military habits and 
discipline since the end of the last war, but had never 
shown the same spirit since they began to depend on 
Macedonian protection.^ lie was ready however to 
resign his authority to Aratus, and Aratus did not 
scruple to assume the command five days before he was 
legally entitled to it ; and having received the common 
seal from Timoxenus, issued orders to the cities of the 
League, to arm their contingents, and send them forth- 
with to Megalopolis, There, when the army was col- 
lected, the Messenian deputies appeared, to renew their 
entreaties for succour, to which they now added the 
request, that they might be admitted into alliance with 
the Achacans. This pfirt of their petition was rejectef], 
as the Achicans were not at liberty to contract any new 
alliance without the consent of Macedonia ; but succour 
was promised to them, on the condition that the envoys 
would send their sons as hostages to S])arta, for a secu- 
rity that the Messenians would not make peace with 
the A^tolians without the sanction of the Achajans ; for 
Sparta had not yet disclosed any hostile intentions, and 
had sent her contingent into the field, though it kept 
aloof from the Achaean army, as if watching the issue. 
Having taken this precaution, Aratus sent a message to 
the iEtolian commanders, requiring them to withdraw 

1 rol}b. iv. 7. ; Plut. Ar. 47. Rut it dopo not appear that Timnxenua 
endeavoured, as is slated by Schurn (p 141.), to prevent the outbreak of 
hostilities, or. as K. \V. Nitzsch expreMea it {Polybrns^ p. 15.), dissuaded 
the war. All we learn is, that he shrank from the personal risk. 
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their forces from Messeiiia, and to abstain from setting 
foot on the Achaean territory in their retreat. Dori- 
machus and Scopas, v^ho ii’ere now chiefly anxious to 
carry away their spoil in saftiy^, promised compliance, 
aiyl immediately wrote to Aristo to send the transports 
to the isle of Pheias, off the coast of Elis, to l)e in 
readiness for the embarkation of the troops, and two 
days afterwards began their march in that direction. ^ 
Aratus, deceived by their professions, hastily dismissed 
the bulk of his forces, retaining only 8000 foot and 300 
horse, together with the auxiliaries under Taurion, with 
which he took the road to Pa trie, intending to observe 
the movements of the iEtolians. The Ailtolian geperals, 
as Polybius himself iKdievcd, apprehended that he de- 
signed to attack them during the confusion of the em- 
barkation ; and they were thus it appears induced to 
change their plan.*^ They sent the booty to the coast of 
Elis, under the escort of a detachment which they ordered 
to meet them at Khium, and then by a sudden change 
in their line of inarch moved toward Olympia; but 
hearing that the Achxanshad advanced northward as far 
as Clitor, so that they could not hope to embark at llhium 
without molestation, they resolved to watch for a favour- 
able opportunity for a battle wdth Aratus. M^ith this 
view they encamped at Methydrium ; and Aratus, when 
he learned that they were so near, moved southward into 
the plain of Caphya.*. The il^tolian cimirnanders then 
advanced tow'ard Caphya?, expecting a battle, and con- 
fldent of victory ; but they were daunted when they ob- 
served the strength of the position which Aratus had 

> Mcrlokcr (Geschiclitc des Bundosgenossen-Krioges, p 4S ) represents 
Aratus as having required the A;tolian» to leave their booty behind them ; 
and as so much displeased when he found that they had carrLCd it away 
with them, that he detcrinined to attack them. But iicither of these state- 

Su «fe«n t%ll V/k1arl«llia 


try Miuuiu uu uiiau 

^ Polybius's aCCOUtib VI fciit.ii iiitifct?iiii;iifcs, iinfcwnfciiBfciiiiiiiiijj luiiiuitr* 

ness, IS very obscure, as appears from the various ways in wini-li it has 
been understood by Leake (I. c ) ; Lucas, p. lUS . ; Merieker, p. -1^. ; Ilcl. 
wing, p. 173.} andSScliorn, p. 142. 
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taken up, and were proceeding to enter the defiles of 
Mount Oligyrtus, when Aratus, who might have at- 
tacked them to advantage on even ground, drew them 
into an engagement in such a manner as to expose every 
portion of his army in succession to the certainty of de^ 
feat. It was totally routed, and would perhaps have 
been destroyed if the vicinity of Caphyae and Orchome- 
nus had not afforded refuge to the fugitives. The Me- 
galopolitans, who had marched in full force to join the 
Achffans, arrived in time to bury the slain ; while the 
victors, quietly pursuing their way toward the north- 
east, after having made an unsuccessful attempt on 
Pellene, and ravaged the territory of Sicyon, returned 
home by the I&thmus. 

The errors which Aratus had committed in this short 
campaign were so many and gross, that Polybius is led 
into a digression to explain how so great a man could 
be capable of fully, such, the historian says, as could not 
be surpassed. An Assembly of tlie League was held soon 
after his return, in which he found himself the object of 
general indignation as the author of the recent disaster; 
and his adversaries did not fail to point out how^ much 
the fault of his illegal usurpation was aggravated hy the 
remembrance of the many similar calamities which he 
had drawn upon the state by liis military incapacity. 
Still his influence was so predominant, that, though he 
could not venture altogether to vindicate his conduct, by 
an appeal to the indulgence of his audience, on the 
ground of former services, he completely turned the 
current of public feeling in his favour, and gained the 
assent of the assembly to all his measures. It decreed 
that an embassy should be sent to Philip, and the other 
allies, to call for succour against the iEtolians, and to 
propose that the Messenians should be admitted into the 
confederacy ; and that in the meanwhile the general 
should raise an army of 5000 foot and 500 horse for 
the protection of Messenia, and should fix the contin- 
gents of Sparta and Messene. Each was to furnish 
2500 foot and 250 horse ; so that Aratus would have 
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had at his disposal a standing army of 10,000 foot and 
1 000 horse^ a force wliich niiglit have seemed adequate, 
without foreign aid, to guard Peloponnesus against in. 
vasion from iEtolia. But Aratus may already have 
begun to distrust the fidelity of Sparta ; and this is the 
best excuse that can be offered for this second invitation 
of Macedonian interference in the affairs of Greece. An 
iEtolian assembly was held about the same time, which, 
as if unconscious of any wrong, declared its purpose to 
remain at peace with the Lacedsemonians and Messenians 
and all other states, but to make war on tlie Achsans if 
they should admit the Messenians into their alliance ; a 
threat which Polybius considers as glaringly inconsistent 
with their pacific language, but which expresseil tlieir 
resolution to resist the extension of the A chico- Macedo- 
nian League. This was now the point on which the 
question of peace or war turned ; and the Macedonian 
government when, in conjunction it seems with the other 
allies, it adopted the proposal of the Achneans with re- 
gard to Messene, virtually decided for war ; yet they did 
not treat the past aggressions of the JEtolians as a ground 
for active hostility, but proclaimed their intention to 
continue at peace with them. 

The iEtolians however still thought it better to act 
as if war had been declared, than to declare it in words. 
They entered into secret negotiations with Sparta, and 
they took the earliest opportunity to make a fresh inroad 
into Peloponnesus. An Illyrian chief named Scerdilaidas, 
who, with Demetrius of Pharos, in spite of their treaty 
with Home, had made an expedition with ninety galleys 
toward the south, after a fruitless attempt on Pylos, had 
parted from his associate, and, while Demetrius with 
fifty galleys made for the Cyclades, sailing homeward 
with the rest, touched at Naupactus. Dorimachus and 
Scopas, who, through intelligence with a faction in the 
Arcadian town of Cynietha, hoped to become masters of 
it, engaged the Illyrian for a share of the spoil to aid 
them in their enterprise. 

Cynstha was unhappily distinguished among the 
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Arcadian cities by the long prevalence of internal dis- 
cord, and the sanguinary excesses of party rage with 
which it had been afflicted. Polybius, in one of his 
most pleasing and instructive digressions, traces this 
singular ferocity of the Cynicthians to their neglect of 
the institutions, which chiefly contributed to soften and 
elevate the character of their countrymen, early in- 
struction in sacred music, and the frequent celebration 
of religious festivals. After a long series of convulsions, 
always accompanied with massacres, banishments, and 
confiscations^ one of the parties, having expelled its an- 
tagonists, committed the guard of the city to an Ach^an 
garrison. But, grpwing perhaps impatient of this burden, 
they afterwards, accepted the overtures of the exiles, and 
permitted them to return, with the sanction of the 
Achteans, wdio withdrew their troops. The exiles how- 
ever, who were al)out 300 in number, were no sooner 
restored than they opened a secret negotiation with the 
A^tolian chiefs, and it was to take advantage of their 
perfidy that Dorimachus and Scopas united their forces 
with those of Scerdilaidas. They marched across Achaia, 
and arriving at Cyincthu in the night, were admitted by 
some of the conspirators, and soon made themselves 
masters of the town. They then immediately began an 
indiscriminate massacre, in which their friends were the 
first victims ; all who were suspected of concealing pro- 
perty were put to the torture. When they had finished 
the work of pillage, they proceeded to attack a celebrated 
temple of Artemis at Lusi, between Cyntetha and Clitor, 
but allowed themselves to be propitiated by a portion of 
the sacred treasure, the more willingly, as they were 
about to make an attempt on Clitor. Having been re- 
pulsed by the Clitorians, they began their retreat, col- 
lected fresh booty from the temple lands at Lusi, set 
fire to Cyinethu, and embarked at Rhiuin with their 
plunder, which they brought home safely. During their 
stay in Arcadia Aratus had sent to solicit succours from 
Philip, and in the meanwhile had assembled the force of 
the League, and called^ upon Sparta and Messeiiia for 
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tbeir contingents. Sparta sent only a handful of men 
to save appearances. Still he might have attacked the 
invaders on many points of their march with the prospect 
of an easy victory ; but, as if to compensate for his re- 
cent temerity by an equal degree of inertness, he suf- 
fered them to pass unmolested. Taurion was more active ; 
he prevailed on Demetrius, who bad been chased from 
the Cyclades by the Rhodians, and had put intoCenchre®, 
to transport his galleys across the Isthmus, and intercept 
the jd^itolians ; but he arrived two days too late. Philip 
too set his army in motion, as soon as he received the 
summons of Aratus ; but he did not reach Corinth until 
the emergency was past. He however invited all the 
allies to send deputies to hold a congress with him at 
Corinth, and in the meanwhile advanced to Tegea for 
the purpose of restoring tranquillity at Sparta, which 
had been lately the scene of violent tumults. The great 
body of the Spartans, notwithstanding the changes in- 
troduced by Antigonus, retained all the feelings of ani- 
mosity toward Macedonia and the Achwans, which had 
been infused into them by Clcomcnes. They eagerly 
longed and hoped for the return of their hero, and as 
long as he lived kept the throne vacant, or rather treated 
it as filled. They viewed the proceedings of the A^to- 
lians with secret sympathy, and only waited for an op- 
portunity of declaring themselves. Three of the ephors, 
who were favourable to the alliance with iEtolia, fearing 
that they might be denounced by their colleague Adei- 
raantus, caused him to he murdered, with several other 
partisans of the Macedonian interest, and immediately 
sent envoys to pacify Philip, who met them as he was 
crossing IVIount Parthenius, and directed that commis- 
sioners should be appointed by the ephors to confer with 
him at Tegca. Ten were despatched accordingly with 
Omias at their head, and pleaded the cause of their party 
in the royal council, endeavouring to throw the blame 
of the late commotion on Adeimantus, and to soothe 
Philip by the strongest protei^tations of fidelity. But 
when they had withdrawn, the voices of the council were 
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unanimously raised against the Spartans, though opinions 
were ilivided as to the measure of punishment >v]iich it 
deserved. There were some who advised Philip to make 
an example of Sparta, as Alexander had of Thebes. The 
elder and more discreet counsellors thought that it would 
be sufficient to punish and remove the authors of the 
tumult, and to lodge all the functions of government 
in the hands of the opposite party. But the young king 
carried his forbearance far beyond even this decree of 
lenity. He laid down the broad principle, that, as chief 
of the League, he had no right to interfere, otherwise than 
by remonstrance or advice, in the domestic concerns of 
any of the allied states, so long as they did not affect the 
general interests of the confederacy. It would be strange, 
he observed, if the Spartans, now that they professed 
unshaken attachment to the common cause, should re- 
ceive harsher treatment from him than from his father 
(Atitigonus), who had spared them wdiile they were 
open enemies. He accordingly dismissed the Spartan 
ministers, and sent l^etrieus, one of his friends, along 
with them, to exhort tlic people to steadfastness, and to 
receive oaths of fidelity from the government. Polybius 
supposes that Philip's language Wtis prompted by Aratus; 
and no doubt it expressed the maxim which he must have 
wished to see observed by his powerful ally. But Philip 
was of the age to which popularity is most attractive, 
and a liberal sentiment most congenial. 

He then returned to Corinth, where he found the de- 
puties of the allies waiting his arrival, and immediately 
opened the congress. Every state had to complain of 
some injury from the A^tolians, and war was unanimously 
decreed against them. The decree however not only set 
forth their recent aggressions, but declared the resolution 
of the League to recover whatever territory or city be- 
longing to any of the allies they harl conquered since the 
death of Demetrius, Philip's father ; to restore all who 
had been compelled to enter into the relation of sym- 
polity with them to eiitjre independence, and to re-instate 
the Amphictyonic council under its ancient laws in the 
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control over the temple at Delphi^ ivhich they had 
usurped, fiuch, Polybius remarks^ was the formal be- 
ginning of the Social War ; and envoys were sent in the 
name of the congress to procure the ratification of the 
decree from each of the confederates. Yet Philip ad- 
dressed a letter to the ^tolians^ in which he declared, 
himself still willing to ^sten to any plea which they 
might have to allege for ^eir conduct^ but warned them 
that they must not think to shelter themselves from just 
retaliation under the pretence that their aggressions were 
the acts of individuals, not of the state. To this letter 
he received an answer, proposing a conference at Rhium. 
The offer was made with the belief that it would not be 
accepted. But when the iBtolian chiefs found that Philip 
was ready to meet them, they retracted their proposal, 
on the pretext that they could not treat with him until 
they were authorised by the great council of the nation. 
It met very soon after for the annual election ; but as if 
to show how little was to be expected from its sense of 
justice, it invested Scopas, the associate of Dorimachus, 
with the chief magistracy. The Achaean assembly, 
which was held about the same time at iKgiuin, ratified 
the decree of the congress at Coriiitli, and proclaimed 
public licence of reprisals against the iEtolians. Philip 
appeared at this assembly, and addressed it in a long 
speech, which was received with great applause, and a 
vote was passed by which all the honours conferred on 
his predecessors were revived in his favour. He then 
returned to Macedonia, to make preparations during the 
winter for the ensuing campaign, leaving a strong im- 
pression of his ability and moderation on the minds of 
the Greeks. It was already clear that he possessed ex- 
traordinary talents and activity, and that he was quite 
equal to the government of his kingdom. In the course 
of the winter he not only ordered fresh levies, and took 
measures to secure his north-west frontier against his 
barbarian neighbours, but ventured to seek an interview 
*^th Scerdilaidas in his own dominions. The Illyrian 
prince had been defrauded by the iRtolians of his share 
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of the booty which he had helped to win. He was there- 
fore weM disposed to meet Philip's advances^ pleased with 
the confidence placed in his generosity, and easily, in- 
duced to become the ally of Macedonia, and to engage, 
for a yearly subsidy of twenty talents, to make war on 
the iEtolians witli a squadron of thirty galleys. 

The result of the embassies sent in the name of the 
congress to receive the ratification of the decree, showed 
how large a part of the burden and risk of the war 
would fall on Macedonia. The Acarnanians alone 
seem to have ])lcdged themselves honestly and without 
reserve to the common cause, though none had so much 
reason to dread the enmity of the iEtolians. The 
Epirots, though they likewise ratified the decree, passed 
a resolution not to l)egin hostilities until Philip should 
have set the example : and they represented to the 
iEtolian envoys, that they were determined to remain 
at peace. Even the Messenians, though the war had 
arisen in their defence, declined to enter into it imme- 
<liately. They were governed by an oligarchical ])arty 
which considered this policy as the best calculated to se- 
cure their possessions from the danger of another .^tolian 
invasion : and informed the envoys of the league, that 
they would not declare war until Phigalea, which now 
enabled the iEtolians to infest their border, should have 
been taken from them. At Sparta the ministers of the 
congress were dismissed without an answ'er: a sign, 
Polybius thought, of perplexity ; but which seems 
ratlier to indicate that the adverse parties balanced each 
other. New ephors came into office not long after, 
who were disposed to maintain the alliance with Mace- 
donia : but it seems that about the same time the death 
of Cleomenes became known, and ciicoui^aged the leaders 
of the opposite party to make a fresh attempt. At 
their request an iKtolian envoy was sent to Sparta; 
and they then called upon the ephors to introduce him 
to the assembly of the people, and to fill up the vacancy 
of the throne. I'he ephors reserved the question 
the succession for future consideration, but fearing to 

VOIj. VIII. <i 
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irritate the younger citizens, who were eager for change, 
consented to grant an audience to Machatas, the envoy. 
Yet in the assembly, the recollection of the evils in- 
flicted on the country by the ^tolian invasion, which 
some of the elder speakers contrasted with the for- 
bearance of Antigonus, turned the current of public 
feeling against his proposals* The Macedonian al- 
liance was conflrmed, and the envoy dismissed. But 
this failure seems only to have instigated the leaders of 
the disappointed party to bolder and more decisive 
measures. A festival which was celebrated with an 
armed procession of the younger citizens to the Brazen 
House, and with a sacrifice performed there by the 
ephors, afforded an opportunity which they seized not 
the less wdllingly, because it involved the*. profanation 
of a sanctuary hitherto regarded as inviolably sacred. 
They engaged some of their young partisans to fall 
upon the ephors while they were busied with the sa. 
criflee. All were murdered: and the terror inspired 
by this deed quelled all resistance to the conspirators. 
Some members of tlie gerusia were put to death : all 
w’ho had opposed the iEtolian envoy in the assembly 
were banished, and the ephorate filled with men de- 
voted to the party, who made it their first business to 
take measures for concluding an alliance with the 
iRtolians. Machatas, who had not yet it seems reached 
home, was recalled : and in the meanwhile royalty was 
restored, yet not with a strict adherence to the consti- 
tutional order of succession. The place of Cleornencs 
indeed was filled by the legitimate heir, Agesipolis, a 
grandson of Cleombrotus, the rival of Leonidas. He 
was under age, and his uncle Cleomenes was appointed 
his guardian : ^o that it was evident the whole business 
of the royal office would for some time devolve on his 
colleague. But in the house of Procles, though tlie 
murdered Archidamus had left two sons, who were still 
living, as well as others of the same line, a man named 
Lycurgus, who had no lawful title, was raised to the 
throne. Polybius intimates that he was not even an 
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Heraclcidj and represents it as notorious, that he pur- 
chased his elevation by a bribe of a talent to each of 
the ephors. But it is probable that the chief ground 
of their preference was, that they could rely on his 
devotion to the interests of their party. Machatas then, 
on his return to Sparta, found the objects of his mis- 
sion accomplished, and had only to exhort his friends to 
close the door against reconciliation with their late 
allies, by an early commencement of hostilities. Ly- 
curgus accordingly made an irruption soon after into 
Argolis, where he surprised several towns on the coast, 
and then proceeded to lay siege to the Atheiiaium, the 
fortress which Cleomenes had seized at the beginning 
of the last war. Machatas, on his way home, per- 
suaded the j^leans to follow the example of Sparta. 

Such was the state of affairs in Greece, when Aratus 
went out of office, and was succeeded by his son, who 
bore his father's name, but seems to have been endowed 
with no great share of his abilities. The Achsan 
League, surrounded by active enemies, had no ally 
nearer than Macedonia to whom it could look for ef- 
fectual aid : and its own resources had been very much 
reduced by its exertions in the Cleomenic War. Some 
of the mercenaries who served it in that war had never 
received their full pay, and consequently the new 
General found it difficult to draw others into the ser- 
vice. Philip took the field early in the spring, with 
an army of 1.5,000 foot and 800 horse, and marched 
from Thessaly into E 2 )irus with the design of invading 
Ailtolia : a movement, by which, if he bad executed it 
without delay, he would, as Polybius believed, sooit 
have brought the war to a close. But he yielded to 
the solicitation of the Kpirots, who wished to become 
masters of Amhracia, and laid siege to Ambracus, a 
place of great strengtli in the vicinity of that city : and 
the time which he thus wasted was employed by the 
.^tolians to the best advantage, both with a view to de- 
fence and offence. Dorimachus indeed was repulsed with 
some loss in an attempt on Algira, through the greedi- 
Q 2 
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ness with which his troops fell on the plunder. But 
the ^tolian general Euripidas^ who had been sent to 
take the command of the Elean forces^ ravaged the 
north of Achaia with impunity^ and fortiiied an ancient 
stronghold called Teichos, near Cape Araxos^ which 
enabled him to infest the territories of Dyme, Pharie, 
and Tritaia with continual inroads. The people of 
these three cantons, after having repeatedly applied for 
succour to their General without effect, resolved to 
withdraw their contributions from the League, and to 
apply them to the maintenance of a body of mercenaries 
for their own protection. Thus the League seemed to 
be in danger of internal dissolution, while it was most 
vigorously assailed from without. J*olybius charges 
the younger Aratus with supineness and ueglcct ; but 
his position would probably have been embarrassing, 
even to a man of extraordinary energy. 

While Philip lay before Ambracus, Scopas, with the 
bulk of the iEtolian forces, marched through Thessaly 
into Pieria, and after having r«avaged the plain country, 
advanced against Dium, the Macedonian Olympia. The 
inhabitants abandoned the town at his a])proach, and 
he found nothing but the buildings wdiereon to wreak 
his fury. These, whether private dwellings or public 
monuments, he destroyed or defaced ; he dismantled 
the walls, demolished the gymnasium, set fire to the 
precincts of the sacred ground where the games W'ere 
eelebrated, stately galleries or cloisters riclily adorned 
with choice works of art, and threw down Jill the statues 
of the Macedonian kings. In iKtolia this barbarous 
outrage was regarded as a glorious triumph, proving 
that, while their own land remained untouched, no 
enemy’s country was secure from their victorious arms. 
Philip received the mortifying intelligence while he 
was still detained before Ambracus, which he only 
compelled to capitulate by extraordinary exertions at 
the end of forty days, the garrison, .'>00 JEtolians, 
being allowed to retire. He then delivered possession 
of the town to the Epirots, and proceeded through Acar- 
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nania^ where he was joined by the Acarnanian con- 
tingent, 2000 foot, and 200 horse, into ^Etolia. Here, 
after some slight advantages, he encamped on the Ache- 
lous near Stratus, and ravaged the adjacent country. 
He was thus occupied when Achaean envoys came to 
request that he would make a diversion in their favour 
hy the invasion of Klis, where his army would find 
ample booty. Professing to require time for dclibera- 
tion on this proposal, and keeping the envoys by his 
side, he moved forward toward the southern coast, by 
Metropolis, Coiiope, and Ithorea, leaving the town of 
Metropolis and Ithorea, which were deserted at his 
approach, in ruins, and wasting the country through 
which he passed, until he came to Pteanium, a strong 
place, which he took by storm, and having razed it to 
the ground, carried away the materials of the houses 
with a view to the siege of CEniadsc. The iEtoliaiis 
had made preparations to defend the citadel of (Eniads, 
^ but after the fall of Pa^aniuin abandoned it in terror. 
Philip perceiving the manifold advantages of its posi- 
tion, both as a place of cmbarcatidn for Peloponnesus, 
and with a view to operations in AUolia, having first 
made himself master of Elaius, another fortress on the 
Calydonian coast, was proceeding to fortify CEniadic, 
and to connect the harbour by a wall with the citadel, 
when he was interrupted by the news, that the Dar- 
danians were collecting their forces to invade Mace- 
donia during his absence. He immediately dismissed 
the Achican envoys with a promise, that, as soon as he 
had provided for the safety of his kingdom, he would 
endeavour to succour his allies, and then set out for 
Macedonia by the same road which he had taken south- 
ward. At the mouth of the Ambracian gulf, he fell in 
with Demetrius the Pharian, who had been driven out 
of Illyria by JEniilius Paulus, and had made his escape 
with a few galleys. ^ He was kindly received by Philip, 
who directed him to proceed to Corinth, and thence 

iPohb. ill. 19. 8, Afterwards, indeed (iv. fii). 4.), he says that Ije 
arrived V trie Xt,uSw Nut Zonaras also (viii. 2U.} relates that he escaped 
uirk {TsAAmv 
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repair by land to bis court, lie himself reached Pella 
before the Dardanians had entered Macedonia^ and 
though they were near the border, they were so much 
alarmed by the news of his return, that they abandoned 
their enterprise, and disbanded their forces. Philip 
likewise, finding that the danger was past, dismissed 
his troops to their homes for the vintage, and fixed his 
own residence for the rest of the summer at Larissa. 

At the next election of the iBtolian magistrates 
Scopas was succeeded by his friend Dorimachus, who 
signalised the beginning of his administration by an 
achievement like that which had gained so much re- 
nown for his predecessor. lie made an expedition into 
Epirus, in tlie course of which, among otiicr acts of 
wanton havock, he destroyed the temple of Jlodona. 
After this the season seemed too far advanced for mili- 
tary operations ; and neither friends nor foes expected 
that Philip would stir again before the spring. But 
when he took up his quarters at Larissa he appears to 
have meditated a movement which was quite at variance 
with the common rules of Grecian warfare, but on that 
very account afforded the fairer prospect of brilliant 
success, lie set out from Larissa in the depth of 
winter with a small force, 3000 heavy-armed, 2000 tar- 
geteers, 300 Cretan bowmen, and 400 horse ; and taking 
the route of Euboea, Locris, and Bceotia, arrived at 
Corinth before any rumour of his approach had reached 
Peloponnesus. Having ordered the city gates to be 
closed, and the roads strictly guarded, to ])revent the 
tidings from passing to the enemy, he next (lay sent for 
Aratus from Sicyon, and at the same time by letters ap- 
pointed a day on which the general should meet him 
with the forces of the League at Caphyte. After his 
conference with Aratus he continued his march, and 
encamped in the territory of Phlius,^ It happened that 
the ^tolian general Euripidas, who had fix^ his quar- 
ters at Psophis in Arcadia, had chosen the same time 
for an inroad into the territory of Sicyon with a body 
of about 2000 men. had> passed the Macedonian 
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encampment in the night, and was about to cross the 
Sicyoniaii border the next morning, when he learnt 
Philip's vicinity from some foragers who fell into his 
hands. Keeping his discovery to himself, he gave im- 
mediate orders for retreat, hoping by a forced march 
again to pass the Macedonian army before it had entered 
the plain of Stymphalus, so as to return by Phenea 
to Psophis unobserved. Hut he was deceived by his 
calculation, and fell in with the enemy in the passes 
of mount Apelaurus, between Phlius and Stymphalus. 
Seeing that an engagement was unavoidable, and be- 
lieving defeat certain, he basely abandoned his men, and 
escaped with a few horsemen over the mountains to 
Psophis. Ilis troops, whom he had not even warned of 
their danger, and who at first sight mistook the Macedo- 
nians for Achieans, were completely routed, 1200 taken, 
and almost all the rest slain. The fame of this victory 
was to most of the Peloponnesians the first report which 
they heard of Philip's arrival. 

I At Caphyic he was joined by the younger Aratus 
and about 4000 Acha^ans, and indulged his troops, who 
had suffered great hardships amiilst the deep snows of 
mount Oligyrtus, with two days’ rest ; and then pro- 
ceeded to lay siege to Psojihis. The place, situate at 
the confluence of two rapid streams, Aroanius and Ery- 
inanthus, was so strong both by nature and art, that 
Pliilip seems to have owed his success in a great mea- 
sure to the boldness of the attempt. When he had 
stormed the town, the citadel capitulated. The Elean 
garrison was allowed to depart, and Euripidas to return 
to ^itolia. Philip then assembled the Acha^ans, and 
having pointed out the importance of the place, de- 
livered it into their possession as a token of his good 
will. To this favour he shortly after added the cession 
of Lasium, which he found evacuated by the Eleans. 
After a short reposjB at Olympia, he advanced into the 
vale of Elis, to collect the booty which it offered in 
greater abundance than any other district of Greece. 
The Eleans still retained their love of rural pursuits, 
Q 4 n 
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and all the wealth of the people was spread over the 
face of the country : and the attempt which they made 
to secure it only enabled the enemy to take possession 
of it the more easily and quickly. A great multitude 
of husbandmen^ with their flocks and herds and other 
moveable riches^ sought refuge in a stronghold called 
Thalama*, which was deemed impregnable^ and was de- 
fended by two hundred mercenaries under the Elean 
general Amphidamas. But when Philip had overcome 
the difficulties of the first approach^ Amphidamas sur- 
rendered the soonerj as he could maintain no control over 
such a motley mass. The conqueror carried away more 
than 5000 captives beside cattle without numlier ; and 
the camp was so encumbered with booty, that he was 
obliged on that account to hasten his return to Olympia. 
An expedition which he next undertook against Tri- 
phylia was no less successful, though Dorimachus, at 
the request of the Eleans, had sent Philidas with (iOO 
wdiltolians to their aid. After the reduction of Aliphera 
the Triphylian towns opened their gates to the king, ' 
so that he had made himself master of the whole coun- 
try in the course of six days. The Phi gal cans, who 
had begun to feel their connection with iEtolia bur- 
densome, now took up arms against the pirates, aii^ 
having compelled them to retire, surrendered their city 
to Philip. The hindrance which had kept Mcsseiiia 
neutral was thus removed. As Philip moved forward 
to Megalopolis, the Spartans believed that they should 
be the next to feel his presence ; they evacuated the 
Athenseum, and razed it to the ground, and began to 
remove their property from the country into the city. Yet 
an attempt which had been made just before to effect 
a counter-revolution had signally failed. One Chilon, 
a man of the royal blood, who believed that he had 
been unjustly excluded from the throne which was 
usurped by Lycurgus, formed a conspiracy, into which 
he drew two hundred associates, to overturn the govern- 
ment. His first measure was to put to death all the 
ephors as they sat at table — a fit retribution for the 
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crime by which they had risen to power, — and he then 
proceeded with like intention to the house of his rival; 
but Lycurgus was concealed by his neighbours, and es- 
caped to the frontier. Chilon, whose hopes were dashed 
by this failure, now only persevered because it was too 
late to 'recede; and he shortly found that, though he 
was able to get rid of & few more of his enemies, he 
could not gain a single new friend to his cause : even 
the proposal of a new agrarian law, on which he chiefly 
relied, as the engine by which Oleomenes had accom- 
plislied his ends, produced no effect on the multitude. 
It seems to have been felt that he represented a party 
which wfis directly opposed to the policy of Cleomenes, 
and which leaned on Macedonia for support. Accord- 
ingly, when he found it necessary to fly from Sparta, he 
took refuge in Achaia. Philip however did not think it 
advisable at this juncture to invade Laconia, but pro- 
ceeded to pass the rest of the winter at Argos. 

While he was thus successful in all his undertakings, 
and was unfolding such extraordinary talents, hands 
were at work spinning a web of intrigues around him, 
which, as it thickened, threatened to fetter his activity 
and to mar his prospects. Antigonus by his will had 
assigned the principal place in his council to Apelles, an 
ambitious, overbearing man, who was willing enough to 
promote his master’s interests so long as his own in- 
fluence was supreme in the cabinet, but impatient of a 
rival, and capable of sacrificing every principle of honour 
and duty to pride and jealousy. Apelles viewed the 
course of events in Greece, as it was probfihly viewed by 
every Macedonian statesman, as affording an opportunity 
for reducing Greece to complete subjection; and when 
he accompanied Philip into Peloponnesus, he made it 
his aim to accustom the Achteans to the same state of 
dependence and acknowledgment of inferiority, to which 
the Thessalians had already submitted, though they still 
retained the forms of a free constitution, and even looked 
down on the Macedonians as subjects of a monarchy, 
with some degree of contempt. In the prosecution of 
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this plan^ he encouraged the Macedonians to turn the 
Achesans out of tlieir quarters, and to deprive them of 
their share of the booty^ and he endeavoured to break 
their spirit by the infliction of corporal puiiisliments for 
every slight fault. During Philip’s last sojourn at 
Olympia, some of the Achseans had complained of this 
conduct to Aratus, Avho reported their grievances to the 
king, and Philip had promised to protect them, and had 
enjoined Apelles to desist from all encroachments on 
their rights and on the authority of the Achaean General. 

Apelles, now regarded Aratus as his enemy, and en- 
deavoured both to estrange the king from him, and to 
undermine his influence among his countrymen. He 
sought out and caressed his political adversaries, and 
represented to Philip that, so long as he followed the 
advice of Aratus, he would obtain nothing from the 
Aclueans beyond the letter of the treaty ; but if he 
would be guided by different counsels, and support the 
opposite party, he would be able to make use of the 
Peloponnesians at his pleasure. Philip quite agreed with 
his minister as to the desirableness of the end, and 
adopted his suggestions as to the means. At the next 
election, under colour of an expedition against the 
Eleans, he stopped at iRgium on his way, and by seQ;ret^ 
influence caused Timoxenus, the friend of Aratus, to 
be rejected, and Eperatus, a man, according to Po- 
lybius, of small abilities, but perhaps a zealous partisan, 
to be elected General. He then continued his march 
westward, and encamped before Teichos, which the 
Elean garrison, not venturing to stand a siege, presently 
surrendered, and, having restored it to the Dymecans, 
he made an inroad into the territory of Elis, and re- 
turned to Dyme with a great booty. 

Apelles had been unremitting in his endeavours to 
inspire the king with distrust of Aratus, and shortly 
after the election he had found a pretext for a new and 
bolder calumny. Amphidamus, the Elean general, who 
was taken prisoner at Thalamse, when he was brought 
to Olympia, had obtained an audience of Philip, and 
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unftertook, if he was allowed to return home^ to ne- 
gotiate an alliance between Elis and Macedonia. Philip 
was thus induced to release him without ransom, and 
empowered him to make very liberal offers to his 
countrymen. But it ajipeared that he had greatly over- 
rated his influence or his powers of persuasion, for 
instead of gaining their assent to his proposals, he 
became an object of their suspicions. Apelles imputed 
this failure to the artiflees of Arams, who, he pretended, 
had secretly warned Amphidamus to beware how he 
endangered the independence of Peloponnesus by such 
an addition to the power of Macedonia. This charge 
he ventured to repeat in Philip’s presence, when con- 
fronted with Aratus, who, as he was unable immediately 
to prove his innocence, could only request the king to 
suspend his judgment until he should have more fully 
investigated the truth. During Philip’s stay at Dymc 
the truth came to light. The recent invasion had ex- 
cited the suspicion of the Eleans against Amphidamus, 
and a design was formed to arrest him and to send him 
in chains into Ailtolia. But having discovered his 
danger in time, he fled to Dyme, and Aratus immediately 
begged Philip to examine him on the allegations of 
Apelles. Ills statement convinced Philip that the 
charge brought against Aratus was utterly groundless. 
This discovery, while it revived the king’s confidence in 
Aratus, shook that which he had hitherto reposed in the 
author of the detected calumny, and he soon found 
other reasons for deeper distrust of his minister. 

Eperatus had scarcely entered upon his office before 
it became manifest that, either from want of energy or 
of credit, he would never be able to further his patron’s 
views. Philip was in. need of money and provisions 
for the pay and maintenance of his army, and he caused 
an assembly to be held at iEgium in the hope of ob- 
taining a supply. But as the new General possessed no 
weight, and that of Aratus and his party was thrown 
into the opposite scale, the assembly showed no dis- 
position to meet the king’s wishes. He now perceived 
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the error into which he had been drawn by the counsels 
of Apelles, and having induced the government to 
transfer the assembly to Sicyon, he in the meanwhile 
made overtures for a reconciliation with Aratus and his 
son, expressed his regret for the steps into which he 
had been misled by Apelles, and solicited the renewal 
of their friendship and good offices. He soon reaped 
the fruits of this condescension. When the influence 
of Aratus was exerted in his favour, the assembly dis- 
played the utmost readiness to comply with his requests. 
It granted an immediate subsidy of fifty talents, as 
three months' pay for his army, and a large supply of 
corn, and decreed that for the future he should receive 
seventeen talents a month, as long as he should carry 
on the war. in Peloponnesus. lie now resolved to equip 
a fleet as the most effectual instrument of annoyance 
to the enemy, who would neither be able to guard 
themselves nor to succour one another against attacks 
from the sea>side, which could never be foreseen. He 
therefore collected all the naval forces of the League, 
together with his own, at Lecha;um, and exercised his 
Macedonians in nautical evolutions, until he had ren- 
dered them expert in all the operations of naval war- 
fare. But in the meanwhile Apelles, seeing his credit 
declining, and despairing of recovering his master's 
confidence, resolved to break the power which he was 
no longer allowed to wield, and to thwart every plan 
adopted without his concurrence, hoping it seems that, 
by a scries of failures and disasters, Philip might be 
compelled to abandon himself to his guidance. Among 
the other great officers whom Antigonus had appointed 
by his will, two, Leontius and Megaleas, were entirely 
devoted to his interests, and by malicious insinuations he 
had alienated Philip from the other two, Taurion and 
Alexander, the commander of the guard, and had caused 
them to be removed from their posts. Leontius and 
Megaleas entered into his schemes, and it was concerted 
amorg them, that Apelles should on some pretext retire 
to Chalcis, and intercept all supplies which the king 
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had to expect from the north, while his two associates, 
remaining by the king's side, should take every oppor- 
tunity of baffling his enterprises. 

The first operations of the fleet were directed against 
Cephallenia, which had long been the arsenal that sup- 
plied the -ditolians with most of the vessels they used 
for their expeditions. As well on this account, as for 
the conveniences of its position, it was an object of the 
highest importance to Philip, who set about the con< 
quest of the island with the siege of Pals, which con- 
tained large magazines of corn. Here, according to his 
previous requisition, he was met by reinforcements from 
Messenia, Acarnania, Epirus, and Illyria. The town 
was accessible only on one side, where there was a small 
plain on which he stationed his engines and light troops, 
so as to cover the operations of his miners, ^’^hen they 
had underinined the wall to the length of two furlongs, 
he felt so sure of victory that he went up in person to 
call upon the besieged to surrender. On their refusal 
he ordered the pro])s on which the wall was resting to be 
fired. It immediately fell, and he sent Leontius with his 
targeteers to mount the breach. But the traitor, faithful 
to his compact with Apelles, found means with the half of 
some of his officers whom he bail previously corrupted, 
thrice in succession to check and embarrass his troops, 
after they had gained the top of the broken wall, and were 
on the point of pouring into the city. In the end they 
were repulsed with severe loss, and Philip, seeing syrnji- 
toms of treachery which he could not with certainty trace 
to their source, raised the siege, and for the present aban- 
doned his designs on the island. 

While he lay before Pala?, Lycurgus invaded Mes- 
senia, and Dorimachus made an irruption into 'riiessaly 
with one half of the iKtolian forces to divert him from 
his purpose. The Acarnanians now sent envoys to ad- 
vise him to invade JEtolia during the absence of Dori- 
machus ; while the Messenians implored his protection, 
and pointed out to him that, during the continuance of 
the summer winds, he could reach Messenia in a day 
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from Cephallenia. But they seemed to have overlooked 
that he might be detained in Messenia by the same 
cause through the summer. Leontius and his associates^ 
who clearly foresaw this result^ for this reason warmly 
supported the proposal of the Messenians. But Aratus^ 
with superior force of argument^ maintained the opposite 
opinion^ and urged him not to neglect so fair an oppor- 
tunity of overrunning ^tolia without resistance. Philip, 
who had already begun to distrust Leontius, adopted the 
advice of Aratus, and having directed Eperatus to suc- 
cour the Messenians, transported his vessels across the 
Leucadian Isthmus, and sailed to Limne^a, in the south- 
east corner of the gulf of Ambracia. Here he was 
joined by the whole force of Acarnania, eager to avenge 
the repeated injuries which they had suffered from the 
jEtolians. The Epirots, who were equally zealous, were 
unable, on account of the extent of their country, and 
the shortness of the notice, to come up in time. 

The main object of the expedition was to surprise 
Thermus, Leaving a sufficient force at Limniea to 
guard the baggage, Philip set out in the evening, and, 
by a long night-march, reached the Achelous between 
Conope and Stratus at day-break. Leontius, who knew 
that the success of the expedition depended on rapidity 
of movement, wishing to gain time for the ^^jtolians, 
\rould have persuaded Philip to allow his troops an in- 
terval of repose, but Aratus conjured him not to risk the 
loss of the golden opportunity by any needless delay ; 
and Philip, now more and more disgusted with Leontius, 
crossed tlie Achelous, and pursued his march without 
intermission, wasting the country through which he 
passed, until he reached Metapa, a town on the western 
edge of the lake Trichonis, about seven or eight miles 
from Thermus. It had been abandoned by the ^tolians, 
and he occupied it with 500 men for the security of his 
rear. The approach to Thermus from Metapa was a 
series of deftles, overhung with rocks and thick woods ; 
and for the last three or four miles, beginning from the 
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village of Pamphia^ the road ran along a narrow crest 
with precipices on each side^ until it opened on a small 
elevated plain^ where stood Thermus^ the citadel of 
jEtolia. Philip, using every precaution of a wary general, 
though he saw no enemy, and leaving another detach- 
ment at Pamphia, arrived at Thermus long before night- 
fall. The iEtolians, who had never thought that he 
would venture so far into the heart of their country, and 
had no time to make preparations for defence, had 
abandoned the place, but had not removed any of its 
treasures. The plunder of the houses, and of the neigh- 
bouring villages, occupied the remainder of the day. 
The next morning the invaders, having selected the most 
valuable part of the spoil, burnt all that they could not 
carry off, among the rest 15,000 suits of armour, which 
were found in the public ariuouries. So far, Polybius 
remarks, they conformed to the rules of civilised warfare. 
But before they quitted the place, to retaliate for the 
destruction of Ilium and Dodona, they set lire to the 
sacred buildings, and levelled them with the ground, 
defaced all the works of art, and threw down the statues, 
which were not fewer than two thousand, sparing only 
those of the gods from total ruin. Polybius condemns 
this imitation of a bad example, as not less impolitic than 
sacrilegious and barbarous ; and no doubt Philip lost an 
opportunity for a display of generosity, which would have 
greatly raised his reputation and strengthened his power ; 
but this act of vengeance was probably the main object 
of his expedition, and there is no reason to attribute any 
very important sWe in it, as the historian suggests to 
the influence of Demetrius the Pharian, or on the other 
hand to suppose that Aratus viewed it with much regret. 
Philip professed at least to regard himself as the minister 
of Divine retribution ; and many parts of the blackened 
ruins were inscribed with a line composed by his foster- 
brother, Samus, son of Chrysogoims, in which the flames 


1 Folyb. y. 12. vii. 14. if, 83. 
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‘.that s'cSithpd^Wii^B were wij^y described as a holt of. 
the god wltose sAYictiiary had beea profaned at DiumJ 
When this .i>vhs accomplished^ he set out on his^ re-r 
tr|at/.i^ln the meanwhile the iEtolian general Alexander 
had assembled a body of 3000 men^ with which, as 
soon as the Macedonians began to descend from the 
table land of Thcrmus, he attacked their rear : but he 
was drawn into an ambuscade, and totally defeated ; 
and Philip^ having destroyed Pamphia and Metapa, 
brought his army out of the defiles in safety, and en- 
camped near Acrae not far from the western bank of the 
Achelous. The next day he ravaged the country about 
Conope ; and on the third marched up the vale, and 
crossed the river near Stratus, where he made a short 
halt, having heard that an Ailtolian force of about 4000 
men was assembled in the town, and hoping to draw it 
into an engagement. But no enemy appeared until 
the rear of his column had passed the town, w|ien it 
was charged by the iEtolian cavalry, aided by a body 
of Cretan bowmen. This attack however w'as soon re- j 
polled ; and the army, pursuing its march without fur- 
ther molestation, arrived safely at tlie camp at Limiuca. 
Here he celebrated a thanksgiving sacrifice, and gave a 
banquet to his principal officers. 

Leontius and Megaleas were so deeply disappointed 
and dejected by their master's triumph, that they could 
not even assume a decent degree of cheerfulness at 
table, and attracted the king's attention by the contrast 
which he perceived between their behaviour and that of 
his other guests. The fumes of the wine at length 
thawed their reserve, and raised their courage, without 
restoring their good-humour. When the entertainment 
was over, they waylaid Aratus ^as he was returning fto 
his tent, and assailed him, first with invectives, ahd 
then with stones. A crowd gathered round them, and 
a scene of confusion ensued. The noise reached the 
king's ear, and he Sent to learn the cause of the uproar. 

* TO 27 ( 91 * eu It can hardly be translated so os to 

preserve tho allusion. ^ 
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'Leontius. disappeared. But M^galeMj, ttQd l5iie CHnon, 
who had taken part with hiin/^ere aumin«pieil into t|;i^ 
royal presence^ and sharply reprimlandecl. But instead 
of offering an apology, tliey so far forgot themstlve^. 
as to declare their purpose of revenging themselves on 
Aratus. Philip, incensed at their insolence, ordered 
them to find surety for the payment of twenty talents, 
and in the meanwhile to he taken into custody. The 
next day he sent for Aratus, and promised to give him 
satisfaction for the insult he had received. Leontius 
came soon after to the royal tent, with some of his 
targeteers,' thinking to strike terror into the young king, 
and asked who had presumed to arrest Megaleas ? But 
when Philip replied in a firm tone, that it had been 
done by his own order, he was cowed, and withdrew, 
only uttering an angry murmur. On his voyage back 
to Corinth Philip touched at Leucas, and remained 
thi^re two days, to give time for the sale of the booty, 
and during this interval brought Megaleas and Crinon 
to trial before a council of his friends. Aratus came 
forward as the accuser not only of Megaleas, but of 
Leontius, and, it is said, unmasked their conspiracy 
with Apelles, and established his charge by proof and 
testimony ; though it is difficult to conceive how he 
could have found evidence of such a secret compact. 
The court however was satisfied, and unanimously con- 
demned the prisoners. Crinon, being unable it seems 
to pay the penalty, remained in confinement. Mega- 
leas was released on the undertaking of Leontius to 
become his surety. 

In the meanwhile Dorimachus had entirely failed in 
his expedition to Thessaly, where he found (^hryso- 
goffis and Petricus so well prepared to receive him, 
tmS he did not venture to descend into the plains. As 
soon as he heard of Philip's irruption into ^^tolia, he 
hastened back to defend his country, but found the 
enemy gone. Lycurgns had effected as little in Mes- 
senia ; and though he afterwards made himself master 
of the town of Tegea, he was unable to take the citadel 
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to which all the inhabitants had retired. Philip^ on^ 
his arrival at Corinth^ immediately despatched couriers 
to summon the Peloponnesian allies to meet him at 
.Tegea within three days, and setting forward the next 
*lj&orning, reached Tegea by the way of Argos on the 
second evening. Here he was joined by the Acheean 
forces under the command of Aratus, and after a night s 
rest resumed his march toward Laconia. To conceal 
his movements from the enemy, he took a circuitous 
route through a wild country, and on the fourth day 
came down into the vale of the Eurotas, and encamped 
at Amycls?, to the amazement of the SSpartans, who had 
only just heard of the destruction of Thermus, and had 
begun to think of sending Lycurgus to succour the 
JEtohans. He tlien ravaged the country downw'ard to 
the coast of the Laconian gulf, and, after an unsuccess- 
ful attempt on Asine, extended his incursions as far as 
Tsenarus on the one side, and Buis? near Malea on the 
other. In the meanwhile Lycurgus had intercepted a 
body of Messenians, who, having arrived too late at 
Tegea, were making their way to join the Macedonian 
army over the mountains of the eastern coast, and com- 
pelled them to retreat with the loss of their horses and 
baggage. Elated by this success, on his return to Sparta 
he resolved to make a stand against Philip, when he 
should pass by Sparta on his way back. For this pur- 
pose he occupied the heights of the JMcnelaion, which 
rise above the eastern bank of the river opposite the 
city, with 2000 men ; and ordered the remaining forces 
of Sparta to be in readiness on a preconcerted signal to. 
be drawn up on the space between the city and the 
western bank ; and the more effectually to obstruct the 
enemy's passage on that side of the river, he by means 
of a dam laid the low grounds under water. Philip 
however dislodged him from his position, worsted the 
Spartan cavalry which threatened his rear, and brought 
his whole army safely through the pass, and encamped 
for the night a quarter of a mile above the city. On 
his road to Tegea he halted to survey the field of battle 
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near Sellasia^ and offered a sacrifice on the summit both 
of Olympus and Evan. On his return to Corinth he 
found envoys from Rhodes and Cliios^ wh'o had been 
sent to offer their mediation for the purpose of termina- 
ting the war, which the islanders probably found d^ 
trimental to their commerce. He professed himself 
disposed for peace, and encouraged them to address 
themselves to the iBltolians. But in his heart he was 
bent on the continuance of the war, from which he had 
reaped honour and profit, and he was now meditating 
an expedition into Phocis, from which he anticipated 
some important advantages. While he was making his 
preparations for this expedition at Lechscum, a violent 
mutiny broke out at Corinth among the troops under 
the command of Leontius and his associates, who had 
taught them to believe that they were wronged in the 
distribution of the spoil. They plundered the lodgings 
of the king's principal friends, and even broke into the 
royal residence. Philip, hearing of the tumult, hastened 
back from Leclneum, and by judicious marjagement 
restored tranquillity, but carefully concealed his know- 
ledge of the origin and authors of the disturbance. 

The conspirators, defeated in this attempt, saw no 
prospect of recovering their footing at court without 
the aid of Apelles, and by repeated messages at length 
induced him to return from Chalcis. He was not 
aware how far he had himself lost ground in Philip's 
confidence during his absence. He had been so suc- 
cessful in his endeavours to cut off the supplies of the 
royal treasury, that the king was sometimes forced to 
pledge his plate for the subsistence of his houi^hold. 
Philip more than suspected the cause of these embar- 
rassments, and he had also been deeply ofiended by the 
arrogance of Apelles, who, representing himself as the 
real head of the government, and the fountain of aU 
authority, drew the administration of affairs entirely to 
himself. The king's officers in Macedonia and TIks- 
saly addressed themselves to him for instructions : and 
the Greek cities assigned a more prominent place in 
u 2 
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their honorary decrees to him, than to Philip himself. 
Aratus too did not fail to take advantage of his enemy’s 
indiscretion, and to inflame the king’s resentment 
against him. Philip however had so steadily dissembled 
his feelings, that Apelles returned to court under a full 
persuasion that his presence would at once restore the 
credit of his friends. To give the greater weight to 
his first appearance they procured that he shouhl be 
met on his entry into Corinth by a great concourse of 
officers and soldiers, and thus escorted he repaired im- 
mediately to the palace. But instead of seeing the gates 
thrown open to him as in times past, he was informed 
by one of the attendants, that the king was not a^* lei- 
sure to give him audience. He withdrew in surprise 
and perplexity ; and the ardour of his followers was so 
rapidly chilled by the first breath of royal displeasure, 
that before he reached his lodgings he was abandoned 
by all but his own menials. Philip still admitted him 
now and then to his table, and treated him with some 
show of respect ; but excluded him from his counsels 
and familiar intercourse. Megaleas now seeing his last 
hope extinguished, made his escape during the king’s 
absence in Phocis, and fled to Athens, and not being 
allowed to remain there, took refuge at Thebes. Philip, 
on his return, having first taken the precaution to send 
the targeteers on some pretext into Triphylia under the 
command of Taurion, ordered Leontius, as the surety 
of Megaleas, to be thrown into prison. The targeteers 
at his instigation sent some of their number to the 
king, ^ with a request, in very free language, that if 
their commander was arrested, for any offence, he might 
not be brought to trial in their absence ; and offered, if he 
was imprisoned on the ground of his suretyship, to re- 
deem his pledge by their own contributions. But Philip 
was so much exasperated by their interference, that he 
forthwith ordered Leontius to be put to death. 

4n the meanwhile, the Rhodian and Chian envoys 
had induced tlie JEtolians to accept their mediation, to 
conclude a truce of thirty days, and to appoint a day 
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for a conference with Philip, at Rhium. Philip, on 
their report, ratified the truce, and summoned a con- 
gress of the allies to jneet him at Patrie. Here letters 
were brought to him, which had been intercepted in 
Phocis, addressed to the ^Dtolians by Megaleas, in 
which the writer exhorted them to persevere in the 
war, describing Philip's finances as quite exhausted, 
and assailing his character with bitter invectives. It 
is not clear, whether Philip was able to trace these 
letters to Apell(;s, or made use of them as a pretext 
against him. But he immediately sent him, with his 
son and another intimate friend, under a guard of 
soldiers to Corinth, where all three were shortly after 
jput to death. About the same time Megaleas, having 
been arrested by Philip's orders at Thebes, and sued 
for the penalty, laid violent hands on himself. These 
executions, which crushed a dangerous conspiracy, and 
tlius rendered Philip more formidable than ever to his 
enemies, nevertheless put a stop to the negotiation for 
peace. The j3Etolians, who had before been eager to 
terminate the war, which had begun to press very hard 
upon them, when they heard of these occurrences, con- 
ceived hopes that the punishment of persons so high in 
command might give rise to discontent and mutiny in 
the Macedonian army, and they were thus induced to 
put off the conference at llhium. Philip gladly seized 
this pretext to break off the treaty, and having exhorted 
the deputies who came to attend the congress, to bend 
all their thoughts to the prosecution of the war, re- 
turned to Corinth, and dismissed his Macedonian troops 
to their homes for the winter. lie himself embarked 
at Ccnchrca', and sailed through the Kuripus to Deme- 
trius. Here he brought Ptolemceus, the only surviving 
associate of Leontius, to trial before a Macedonian 
assembly, which condemned him to death. He was 
thus finally extricated from a great danger, but not 
perhaps without suffering deep and lasting injuryl If 
any share is to be assigned to outward circumstances in 
the development of his character, none can be con- 
R S 
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ceived which could have tended more to sti€e every 
ingenuous feeling, and to harden and corrupt his heart, 
than the detection of such foul treachery in the guar- 
dians of his youth, the men who had b^n the earliest 
objects of his esteem and confidence. 

After his departure, the Achaeans suffered much from 
the incursions of the Eleans and ^tollans, against 
which Eperatus was unable to provide any defence. 
The cities, finding themselves unprotected, became 
tardy and irregular in their contributions ; the troops, 
being often forced to wait long for their pay, were not 
active in the service, and the mercenaries at Jast quitted 
it altogether. Polybius still lays the whole blame on 
Eperatus^; we might otherwise suspect, that he was 
embarrassed by the opposition of Aratiis and his party 
and would have done more if he had been better sup- 
plied with the sinews of war. The Spartans did not 
move during the winter : for Lycurgus, having incurred 
the suspicions of the ephors, had been compelled to fly, 
and took refuge in ^tolia. Eperatus was succeeded 
in office by Aratus : and the Achieans immediately 
recovered their spirits for the prosecution of the war. 
The assembly decreed to maintain mercenaries to the 
number of 8000 foot and 500 horse, with 8300 troops 
of the League, of which 500 foot and *50 horse were 
to be raised by Megalopolis, and as many by Argos. 
It was also resolved, that three galleys should cruise 
about the coast of Argolis, and as many in the Co- 
rinthian gulf. In the meanwhile Lycurgus had been 
recalled by the ephors, who had ascertained the ground- 
lessness of their suspicions, and concerted measures 
with Pyrrhias, the ^tolian general who commanded in 
Elis, for combined operations in Messenia. Aratus 
having discovered their intentions, marched to Mega- 
lopolis to succour the Messenians, But though Ly- 
curgus invaded Messenia and made himself master of 
Calans, he was unable to effect a junction with Pyr- 


1 iv. 30. 
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rhias^ an^ was oblifxed to return to Sparta. Aratus 
now prevailed on the Messenians and Taurion^ who 
seems to have been restored to his command, to keep a 
small force in the field for the protection of the interior 
of the peninsula against the Spartans, while the main 
army of the League was to be employed against the 
iKtolians and Eleans in the north of Achaia. During 
his stay at Megalopolis, he accomplished another object 
not less important for the security of Arcadia. Mega- 
lopolis, just rising out of its ruins, was divided between 
two parties, one, which included the poorer class, 
requiring that the compass of the walls should be con- 
tracted, so as to be both completed and defended with 
less difficulty, and that the wealthy citizens should give 
up a third of their lands for the support of a body of 
new settlers. But the opulent would neither part with 
their possessions, nor consent to reduce the dimensions 
of the Great City. Violent disputes had also arisen 
about a code of laws which had been framed for them 
by Prytanis, a Peripatetic philosopher, whom Antigonus 
had appointed as their legislator. Aratus, under a 
decree of the Achiean assembly, undertook the. adjust- 
ment of these differences, a task for which he was 
eminently well qualified, and in which he appears to 
have satisfied bofii parties, but the terms of the compact 
which he concluded between them are not relatetl by 
Polybius, perhaps because they had been inscribed on 
a column which was erected near the altar of Vesta in 
one of the public buildings of his native city.' 

The war was now carried on by the Acha^ans with 
unusual vigour and success both by land and sea. They 

1 Polyb. V. 93. iv 'Ofjutfiv. The *Oftapi6v at Megalopolis answered to fhe 
temple of Ztvt ' at ACgiuni. winch Strabo (viii. 3B5. 387.) Mems 

also to have called to or (according to Welcfcer’s emenda- 
tion of the readings and AhAfin, Episch.Cycl. n. 1S8.) 'A/Jtp$§p. 

It was the temple of Zsus the god of concord. Welcker believes 

that the common temple erected by Croton, Sybaris, and Metapontum, 
when they regulated their confederacy on the Achnan model (Polybius, 
ii. 39.), was also dedicated to Zivr The explanation of the read- 

ing given by Ilclwing (CescAicA/c des Achaischen Bundes^ p. 54^ 
n. 5.) that the worslnp of the god was brought over from Hellas, a 
neighbouring country, is at least utterly improbable. 

R 4 
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defeated Euripidas^ who at the request of the Eleans 
had been sent to replace Pyrrhias, invaded and ravaged 
Elis, and after another victory carried off their booty 
in safety. The merit of these achievements however 
belonged, not to Aratus, but to his lieutenant, Lycus of 
Phara?. The Achcean admiral made several captures 
from the enemy in the Corinthian gulf, landed his 
troops on the coast of jEtoIia, wasted the country, and 
worsted the JEtolians in two engagements. So that 
the League seemed now well able to maintain the war 
without Macedonian assistance, though there was no 
prospect that it would in this way be brought to a close, 
until the strength of the belligerents should be ex- 
hausted. Philip in the meanwhile had made himself 
master of Bylazora, the chief city of Picon ia, which 
gave him the command of the passes by which the 
Dardanians were used to penetrate into Macedonia, and 
thus relieved him from the fear of invasion in that 
quarter. He then collected all his Macedonian forces, 
and marched into Thessaly, where he was foiled in an 
attempt on Melita', but proceeded to lay siege to the 
Phthian Thebes, for which he had been making active 
preparath>ns during the winter. It was still in the 
hands of the .^tolians, and enabled them, at their ])lea- 
sure, to make inroads into the most fbrtile regions of 
Thessaly. He met with a stout resistance, until he had 
thrown down a part of the wall by a mine, and his 
troops were on the point of mounting the breach. The 
besieged then surrendered: and Philip took this op- 
portunity to convince all who still doubted of the 
treachery by which, with precisely similar advantages, 
he had been repulsed before Pals. He reduced all the 
inhabitants to slavery, planted a Macedonian colony in 
their room, and exchanged the name of Thebes for 
Philippopolis. Here he received another embassy from 
Chios and Rhodes, whose envoys were now accom- 

' tie arrived either before or after the preconcerted time (Polyb. v. 97. 
iz. 18.), and his scaling ladders proved too short. 
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panied by others from Byzantium^ and Ptolemy Phi* 
loputor, with renewed offers of mediation. He repeated 
his former pacific professions, and sent them away to 
sound the ^^tolians : but in his heart was as little as 
ever inclined to peace. The object on which he was 
now immediately bent, was to chastise and humble 
Scerdilaidas, who, having been offended by some omis- 
sions in the payment of his stipulated subsidy, had 
sent a squadron which, before its hostile purpose was 
suspected, captured four Corinthian vessels, and after- 
wards, cruising between Leucas and Males, infested 
the coast, and attacked all the merchant ships that fell 
in its way. Philip equipped an armament in the hope 
of overtaking the Illyrians, but, having missed them, 
returned to the Isthmus, sent his larger vessels round 
by Males to the Corinthian gulf, and caused the rest to. 
be transported over land to Lcchscum. In the mean- 
while he made a hasty excursion to Argos, to celebrate 
the Nemean games. 

While the Greeks were wasting their strength in 
these bootless struggles, Italy was the theatre of the 
contest on the issue of which their future condition 
depended. That their interests must be deeply affected 
by the conflict which had been lately renewed between 
the two great 'powers of the West, could not but be 
evident to every intelligent Greek. When Hannibal 
had crossed the Alps, it became still clearer that a 
mighty crisis was approaching. Yet it seems to have 
been only when a blow had been struck which appa- 
rently gave a decisive advantage to one of the parties, 
that even a few of the more thoughful Greeks became 
so far sensible of the importance of the events which 
were passing on the other side of the Adriatic, as to 
feel the littleness, the uselessness, and the folly of the 
feuds by which their country was torn and drained of 
its resources. While Philip was viewing the games at 
Argos, he received the news of the battle of Thrasimene 
in a despatch brought by a courier from Macedonia. 
Demetrius, the Pharian, was among the friends who 
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accoinpanied him to Argos^ and had now evidently 
gained the highest place in his confidence. To him 
alone he showed the letter^ under an injunction of se- 
cresy ; and in his subsequent deliberations on the new 
aspect of affairs^ he suffered himself to be guided by 
the Pharian’s counsels. Demetrius was entirely bent 
on two objects: — he was eager to revenge himself on 
the KomanSj and to recover his territories in Illyria ; 
and as he regarded Philip only as his tooh the advice 
he gave was that which was dictated by his own passions 
and interest. He urged the king to drop the iKtolian 
war, and to turn his attention from (Ireecej which was 
already subject to him, to the great prospects of conquest 
and glory which were now opened to him in Illyria and 
Italy. The disaster which had befallen the Roman 
arms invited him to the great theatre of war. 

If Philip had consulted a less selfish or interested 
adviser, the question might not have been simply whether 
he should remain neutral, but into which scale he should 
throw his sword, and whether it might not be safer for 
him to aid the weaker side than to help to crush it, 
and to establish the predominance of its antagonist. 
But perhaps Philip would scarcely have listened to 
such a suggestion. The course proposed by Demetrius 
was the most agreeable to his temper, and apparently 
the best suited to his interest. It held out the tefbpU 
ation of immediate gain. By an attempt to balance the 
two parties he might only incur the enmity of both. 
If either was to prevail, he had less to fear from the 
one whose seat of empire was the more distant ; and it 
was much safer to reckon on Rome's weakness than on 
her gratitude. He however at once adopted the views 
of Demetrius, but, without disclosing his real motive, 
held a council of his friends, and proposed the question 
of peace with the .^tolians. Aratus himself was willing 
to put an end to the war, which he could not expect to 
conclude on more favourable terms than at a time when 
the Achflpan arms were every where prosperous. The 
rest of the council probably saw and yielded to the 
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king’s wishes. Without waiting for the envoys of the 
mediating states, he despatched a Naupactian prisoner, 
named Cleonicus, to open the negotiation 'with the 
^^tolians. They were now heartily tired of the war, 
and eagerly accepted his overtures. He himself pro. 
ceeded to Panormus, on the coast opposite Naupactus, 
and summoned a congress of the allies to meet him 
there. After the congress had met^ an embassy headed 
by Aratus and Taurion was sent over to Naupactus, 
where the iEtolians were assembled, and jEtolian envoys 
came to request Philip to cross over and conclude the 
treaty in person, lie accordingly transported his forces 
across the gulf, and encamped at the distance of two or 
three miles from Naupactus. The negotiation then 
proceeded rapidly, for botli parties were equally desirous 
of peace. Philip proposed, as the basis of the treaty, 
that each should retain what it then possessed; the 
iEtolians readily assented, and it only then remained to 
come to a mutual understanding on the construction of 
tliis principle and its application in detail. Many con- 
ferences were held for this purpose, and on the first of 
these occasions a Naupactian named Agelaus is reported 
by Polybius to have addressed a memorable warning to 
Philip and the assembled ministers. He reminded fliem 
that there never had been a time when the Greeks had 
not gneat need of union, and reason to be very thankful 
to the gods, if by their combined exertions they could 
protect themselves against the influx of the barWians. 
But the danger was now visible and imminent. It 
could not be supposed that either Home or Carthage, if 
victorious in their present contest, would remain content 
with the possession of Italy and Sicily. As the safety 
of the Greeks depended on their union, so Philip's 
security lay in the goodwill and confidence of the 
Greeks, and it was his interest not to consume their 
strength, but on the contrary to cherish it as the firmest 
defence of his throne. If he was bent on conquest, 
Italy presented an ample field for his ambition. Let 
him reserve his quarrels with the Greeks for a season 
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of greater leisure^ but above all let him take care to 
keep the power of warring and treating with them in 
his own hand ; for if the clouds then gathering in the 
West should once lower upon Greece, it was to be 
feared that there would be an end for ever to their 
child’s play of hostilities and negotiations, and they 
would wish in vain to recal the time when peace and 
war, or any other subject of public deliberation, was in 
their own power. 

These warnings would have come too late, even if they 
had produced more than a momentary impression. But 
it is doubtful whether they were attended with any 
practical effect, except so far as they happened to coin- 
cide with the temporary views and feelings of the hearers. 
Agelaus was afterwards raised to the highest dignity in 
the state ; but in this choice his countrymen probably 
expressed the ‘need they had felt of the peace which he 
helped to conclude, rather than their sense of his political 
sagacity. Philip took his advice so far as it tallied with 
his preconceived designs ; but did not let it move him 
one step toward a more liberal course of policy. 
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PROM THE END OP THE SOCIAL WAR BETWEEN THE 
AilTOLIANS AND THE AOII^ANS TO THE PROCLA- 
MATION OF THE LlUEilTY OP GREECE UNDER ROMAN 
PROTECTION. 

Greece was now permitted to enjoy another short interval 
of repose^ while Philip returned to Macedonia, where his 
presence was needed to protect his north-west frontier 
against the inroads of Seerdilaidas. He was fully oc- 
cupied in this quarter during the rest of the summer of 
217 , and in the ensuing winter he increased his navy 
with 200 new galleys built on the Illyrian model. In 
tile spring he embarked his forces, and sailed round Pe- 
loponnesus into the Adriatic. Though Italy was upper- 
most in his thoughts, so as to haunt his dreams, he 
thought it necessary, before he crossed the channel, to 
secure his dominions more effectually against Seerdilaidas, 
and for this purpose resolved to make an expedition to 
the coast of Illyria. He expected, it seems, that the 
Romans would send succours to Seerdilaidas, as in fact 
the Illyrian, when he heard of Philip’s maritime pre- 
parations, had requested them to do ; and he therefore 
waited for some time between Cephallenia and Leucas, to 
ascertain the movements of the Roman fleet. But having 
learnt that it was still at Lilybscum, he sailed up toward 
Apollonia, and had anchored near the mouth of the 
Aous, when he received advice that Roman galleys had 
been seen at Rhegium bound for Apollonia. Believing 
that the whole Roman fleet was at hand, he gave im- 
mediate orders for retreat, and, as if chased by a victo- 
rious enemy, pushed forward day and night until he 
reached Cephallenia. The panic was caused by a false 
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alarm ; a squadron of only ten vessels had been detached 
from the fleet at Lilybieum. Philip however after a 
short stay, to colour his flight with some pretence of af- 
fairs to be transacteil in Peloponnesus, returned to Ma- 
cedonia, and appears to have remained inactive during 
the rest of the year. In the m'eanwhile the battle of 
CanniE seemed to have extinguished the last hopes of 
Rome. Philip's aid was become so much the less im- 
portant to the conquerors ; and if he had ever expected 
concessions of territory in Italy, as the price of his al- 
liance, he could no longer flatter himself with such a 
prospect. Yet according to Livy> it was only after he 
had received the tidings of this third great disaster of the 
Roman arms, that he resolved on sending envoys to 
Hannibal. But it seems hardly credible, that there 
should not have been some previous correspondence be- 
tween them, and the difficulty of eluding detection might 
perhaps account for the length of the delay, and for 
Philip's apparent supineness. Now however toward the 
end of the yearn. c. 21 6 , he sent an embassy with Xe- 
nophanes, an Athenian, at its head, to conclude a treaty 
with the Carthaginians. The envoys landed safely in the 
south of Italy, but were stopped in Apulia on their road 
to Capua by Roman soldiers, who led them to the camp 
of M. Valerius Ltevinus, the preetor. Here Xenophanes 
pretended that he was on his way to Rome to conclude 
an alliance between Philip and the Roman people ; and 
having been courteously entertained, and sent forward 
by the pra'tor, found .means to escape from his escort, 
and to reach Elannibal's quarters at Capua. He there 
negotiated a treaty, which is reported by Livy^, and 
transcribed, apparently in fuU, by Polybius'^; but the 


> xxIiL 33, * xxiii. 33. 

3 vfl. 9. The obtestation of the gods worshipped on both sides occupies 
a considerable space. Flathe (ii. p. S79.) supiilic: a number of articles, 
which he supposes the Roman government to hav. erased ftom tiie treaty 
when it fell into their hands, by which Philip pro* ided for the indepen- 
dence of a part of Italy. Flathe indulges in a licence of conjecture hardly 
to be found in any other modern historian. Rui the parts of his work 
which are most likely to mislead «n incautious 'cadcr, are not those in 
which he has avowedly substituted his own guesses In the room of the facta 
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Koman historian’s report differs essentially from the 
copy preserved hy the Greek author ; and it is probable 
that false accounts of the articles were circulated by the 
Roman government for the purpose of* inflaming public 
resell tmeht against Philip. It was a treaty of friendship^ 
fraternity^ and alliance^ offensive and defensive, between 
the Carthaginians and their allies on the one part^ and 
the Macedonians and the other Greeks^ their allies, on 
the other ; and it stipulated that Philip should aid the 
Carthaginians in their war with the Romans, and that 
when this should be brought to a successful termination, 
the Romans should not be allowed to retain their pos- 
sessions on the eastern side of the Adriatic, and should 
restore all that they had taken from Demetrius of Pharos: 
the Carthaginians were to succour Philip against the 
Romans and aU other enemies. It appears therefore that 
he had now abandoned all thoughts of conquest in the 
West, and only wished to be relieved from the restraints 
which Rome had laid on his ambition ; but it is not 
clear what advantage he was to derive from the treaty : 
whereas, according to the other reports, Greece, Epirus, 
and the adjacent islands were to be annexed to Mace- 
donia. ^ Three Carthaginian envoys were sent with 
Xenophanes when he returned ; but the ship in which 
they sailed was captured by a Roman squadron, which 
was guarding the coast of Calabria. Xenophanes en- 
deavoured to deceive the Roman commander by a repe- 
tition of his former artifice ; but the presence of the 
Carthaginians led to a discovery of the truth, and the 

recorded by the best authors, os by Polybius, who, as he comes oftoncst in 
the way of his hypotheses, is uniformly treated with supreme contempt. 
The worst is, that Flathc often disguises and distorts the facts which he 
finds, so as to convey an impression very diifbrent from that which they 
must make on every unprejudiced reader in the original report. He thinks 
he has perceived that Philip was signally deficient in energy of will, and 
decision of character. So the narrative Is every where adapted— as in a 
romance — to exhibit this defect in the most glaring light 
^ Liv. u. 8 , Qua; civltatcs continentis, qus insulie ad Maccdonlam 
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envoys were sent with all thehr papers to Rome. The 
senate immediately resolved not to wait for a Macedonian 
invasion. A fleet of fifty sail was ordered to watch 
Philip's movements ; and the prstor, M. Valerius, was 
directed^ if occasion should appear, to cross over to Ma- 
cedonia, and endeavour to find employment for the king 
at home. In the meanwhile however Philip learned the 
disaster of his embassy from a ship which escaped when 
they were taken ; but as he did not even know the re- 
sult of the negotiation, he was obliged to send a fresh 
embassy to Hannibal ; and though it executed its com- 
mission successfully, the summer (^15) was spent before 
it returned to Macedonia. We hear df no military ope- 
rations undertaken by Philip this year. But he paid a 
visit to Peloponnesus, with what view does not appear, 
accompanied by Demetrius the Pharian ; and on this 
occasion we learn how little he had imbibed the liberal 
principles of Agelaus. Discord had grown so fierce be- 
tween the aristocratical and the democratical party at 
Messene, that it threatened to break out into open vio- 
lence. Aratus, again for the sixteenth time General of 
the League, was on his road to Messene with his son to 
preserve tranquillity and heal the breach. But Philip 
arrived the day before, and secretly fanned the flame, 
asking the magistrates whether they had no laws to 
control the multitude, and the democratical leaders 
whether they had not hands to resist tyrants. Thus 
instigated, the party in power provoked its adversaries by 
injudicious severity, and a tumult ensued, in which all 
the magistrates and about 200 private persons were 
massacred. It seems to have soon become notorious that 
Philip’s insidious suggestions had been the cause of this 
bloodshed ; and even after it had taken place, instead of 
endeavouring to reconcile the contending parties, he ma- 
nifestly did his utmost to irritate their mutual animosity, 
Aratus and his son were deeply disgusted with this con- 
duct, and the younger, who had hitherto treated Philip 
with the affection of an elder friend toward an amiable 
youth, gave vent to his indignation in bitter reproaches 
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addressed to him in the ttieatre. Philip was evidently 
stung, but forebore to reply^ and proceeded with the elder 
Aratus and Demetrius to sacrifice on the summit of 
Jthome. At the usual inspection of the entrails he con- 
sulted his two advisers^ whether it seemed to be the will 
of the gods that he should keep the citadel, or restore it 
to the Messenians. The Pharian bade him interpret 
the omens as a king, and hold the ox by both horns. 
The king understood the allusion to the two strongholds 
which commanded the peninsula, and entreated Aratus, 
who remained long silent, to deliver his opinion. At 
length he reminded the king, that he had not thought it 
necessary to seize the mountain holds of Crete, or Bwotia, 
or Phocis, or Acarnania, but had hitherto found it suf- 
ficient in those lands to secure the affection and confidence 
of the people, and he would never gain any stronger for- 
tress than those in Peloponnesus. Philip, though he 
must have been conscious that this truth was no longer 
seasonable, still retained so much shame or respect for 
Aratus, that he dropped for the. time his half-formed 
treacherous project. But Aratus felt that his influence 
was lost, and he kept henceforth more and more aloof 
from the court ; and the next summer, when Philip un- 
dertook a fresh expedition to the coast of Illyria, declined 
to accompany him.^ 

Philip's object in this expedition was to make him- 
self master of Apollonia and Oricum, the possession of 
which he seems to have regarded as an indispensable 
preliminary to the invasion of Italy. He had sailed up 
the Aoiis with 120 galleys, had taken Oricum by 
assault, and was besieging Apollonia, w^hen the praetor, 
M. Valerius, to whom the people of Oricum had sent 
for succour, arrived on the coast. He immediately 
recovered Oricum, and a detachment of 2000 men which 
he sent to Apollonia, surprised the Macedonian camp in 
the night, and as Valerius immediately brought up his 
fleet to the mouth of the river, Philip was forced to 
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burn his ships and retreat over land, leaving his baggage, 
ammunition, and a great part of the arms of his troops 
ill the eneiny*s hands. Such was the issue of his first 
trial of strength with Rome. In the interval of leisure 
left by this disaster, he again turned his thoughts to 
Peloponnesus. Whatever impression had been made 
on his mind by the maxims of Aratus, had been effaced 
by the suggestions of Demetrius, who was always by 
his side. As if repenting of his weakness, he sent 
Demetrius to surprise Messene; but the attempt failed, 
and Demetrius himself was slain. ^ II is genius however 
seemed ever after to preside in Philip's councils, for it 
was ill fact not unlike Philip's own. Polybius seems 
to have greatly exaggerated the influence which this 
adventurer exercised on the young king's character, and 
Plutarch saw more of the truth, when he supposed that 
the germs of all the vices which rendcreil the man so 
odious were only concealed in the boy, and waited for 
time and opportunity to unfold them-, though Plutarch 
appears also to exaggerate, when he represents Philip as 
even in his early years only restrained by fear from the 
full indulgence of his evil nature it was no doubt 
constantly gaining strength, and not merely brought to 
light, but cherished and matured by prosperity and 
power, flattery and bad counsels. But, when he had 
stifled his sense of decency and honour, and thrown off 
his respect for public opinion, his progress in crime 
became fearfully rapid. To revenge himself on the 
Messenians for his disappointment and for the loss of 
his favourite, he ravaged their territory, and Aratus did 
not suppress his displeasure. He had also discovered 
that Philip had abused his son’s hospitality to corrupt 
his wife, and it was perhaps chiefly on this account 
that Philip resolved to silence his remonstrances. He 
found a ready instrument in Taurion, who undertook 
to remove Aratus, as his master proposed, by slow 

I Polyb: lit 19. 11. I’his authont; greatly outweighs that of Appian 
who states (Illyr. S.) that be was put to death by the Romans. ■ 

*Ar.«. 3Ar.Sl. 
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poison. 1 It took effect while he was filling the office 
of General for the seventeenth time. The symptoms 
seemed to him to betray the cause of his disorder^ and 
he referred it at once to its authltr^ but be only once 
disclosed his suspicions to a trusty attendant^ observing 
as he noticed one of the tokens of the poison, — This 
is the reward of my friendship for Philip." He was 
ashamed, Polybius remarks'^, of Philip's ingratitude. 
But this shame was probably blended with a more or 
less distinct consciousness of those fatal errors by which 
he had himself sunk in the esteem of all reflecting men. 
He could scarcely but feel that Philip could not have 
been ungrateful, if he himself had not been culpably 
imprudent, and had not sacrificed the welfare of his 
country to petty passions. That he should perish 
through the arts of the man whom he had so faithfully 
served, was a kind of retribution which might well 
have awakened both shame and remorse. His country- 
men however remembered only his ancient services. 
His remains were conveyed from iEgium, where he 
died, to his native city, which earnestly claimed them. 
Both law and a deeply-rooted superstition forbade the 
burying of a corpse within the walls ; but an oracle 
was brought from Delphi, which was understood as an 
injunction to. treat the remains of Aratus as the relics 
of a hero, and they were interred with festive pomp in 
an inclosure dedicated to him as Uie founder of the 
city, and one of its tutelary powers. The day on which 
he had delivered it from its tyrants, as well as that of 
his^birth, were commemorated by yearly sacrifices, for 
which a priest was assigned to him, and these rites were 
still celebrated, though with diminished splendour, in 
the time of Plutarch, three centuries after his death, 

1 Polyb. viii. 14. Plut. Ar. 52. Flathe (ii. p. 288.) with his usual indo* 

K ndcni'e of testimony, conjectures that Philip had discovered that Aratus, 
d entered into correspondence with Rome. On the other hand, Mr. 
Long (Uiogrtplucal Dictionary, — Aratus) questions the fact, observing, 

** tales of slow poisons are suspicious evidence.” But it is not often that 
they are conflrmed by the (pinion of Che patient. 

> viil 14. 
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when his posterity where still dwelling in Sicyon and 
Pellene. 

Valerius^ with a single legion and a fleet of fifty 
ships, kept Philip #ircupied, while the Romans were 
recovering ground in Italy. Until the tide had begun 
to turn, all Greece remained in suspense. Even the 
^tolians, though as hostile as ever to Philip, and now 
again weary of peace, did not venture to declare them- 
selves. But after the fall of Syracuse and Capua, Va- 
lerius, having previously sounded Scopas and Dori- 
maclius, induced them to summon an assembly which 
he attended in person, and which he persuaded to con- 
clude an alliance ofiensive and defensive with Rome. 
Elis and Sparta, Scerdilaidas and his son Pleuratus^, 
and Attains of Pergamus, were included in the treaty as 
their allies. The conquered towns and territory were 
to belong to them, the spoil to the Romans ; and it was 
expressly stipulated that Acarnania should be reduced 
under their dominion. They then declared war against 
Philip, and the Romans began to execute their part of 
the contract, though the year (211) was now drawing 
to a close. They made themselves masters of Zacynthus 
all but the citarlel of the town, and wrested (Eniadse 
and Naxos from the Acarnanians, and having delivered 
all up to their allies, returned to Corcyra. Philip had 
taken up his quarters for the winter at Pella, when this 
news reached him, and as he expected that his presence 
would be required in Greece early in the following 
spring, he immediately took the field again to strike 
terror into his western and northern neighbours. After 
an expedition into Illyria, in which he advanced as far 
as Apollonia, he returned eastward to the borders of 
Thessaly, where he left 4000 men under Persseus, to 
guard the pass of Tempe, and then marched northward 
to invade the territory of the Maidians, a tribe in the 
interior of Thrace, who were used to infest his frontier 


1 Livy, xxvi. 24. seems to call him a king of the Thracians, but be 
tppears to be the same who is afterwards (xxxi. 28.> described as the son of 
3cerdilaidas. 
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during his absence from home. He had laid siege to 
their chief city^ Jamphorina^ when Acariianian envoys 
came to his camp^ to implore his succour against the 
jEtolians^ who^ hearing of his Tliracian expedition^ had 
collected all their forces under Scopas^ for the conquest 
of Acarnania. In the meanwhile however the Acar- 
nanians opjioscd a firm countenance to their enemy's 
superior force. They sent dieir wives, children, and 
men past sixty, into Epirus. The rest bound them- 
selves by oath to conquer or die, pronounced terrible 
imprecations on all Acarnanians who should harbour a 
fugitive from the army, and adjured the Epirots not to 
receive one, but, should fortune prove adverse, to inter 
the slain in a common grave, with an inscription re- 
cording that they had fallen in defence of their country 
against the violence of the Aitolians. ^ Thus prepared, 
they marched to the border, to await the enemy's ap- 
proach. But the ACtolian leaders >)cgan to doubt 
whether it would be safe to drive men who showed such 
a spirit to extremities, and when they heard that Philip 
was on his march to succour the Acarnanians, they 
abandoned their enterprise. The king had advanced by 
forced marches south of Dium, when lie was informed 
of their retreat, and he then returned to Pella for the 
rest of the winter. 

Early in the next spring (210) Letvinus sailed into 
the Corinthian Gulf, and combined his forces with those 
of the A^tolians, to besiege the Locrian town of Anticyra, 
and when it surrendered disposed of the place and the 
booty according to the terms of the treaty. lie was 
called away immediattdy after by tidings that he had 
lieen elected consul, and P. Sulpicius Galba appointed 
to succeed him ; and on his return to Rome he advised 
that the legion should be withdrawn, as the fleet would 
suffice to secure the coast of Italy against Philip, who 
was now occupied with a war nearer home. Galba found 
himself indeed strong enough for this purpose and for 

> Livy, xxvi. 25 Folyb. ix. 40. 
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aggression on Philip’s defenceless allies^ though not for 
any more important operations. He made his appearance 
on the eastern coast of Greece, conquered J¥)gina, and 
having carried off the inhabitants as slaves, put the 
iEtolians in possession of it.^ But their united forces 
were not able to raise the siege of Echinus, which sur- 
rendered to Philip after they had been defeated in an 
assault on the Macedonian carnp.*^ The presence of the 
Romans only served to keep the balance even, which 
would otherwise have inclined in Philip s favour. The 
war in other respects assumed die character of that which 
had been terminated by the treaty of Naupactus. Sparta 
was again induced to side with her own allies, though now 
under a different leader. Lycurgus, who had soon forced 
his young colleague Agesipolis to go into exile, had 
been succeeded by another usurper named Machanidas, 
though he had left a son of tender years, Pelops, who 
seems to have been permitted to retain a shadow ot' 
royalty. The Achajans again found themselves exposed 
to the descents of the iKtolians on their coasts, while 
Machanidas and the Eleans pressed them on tlie land 
side : and in the year 209 they were so much distressed 
by these attacks that they were obliged to solicit aid 
from Philip. Yet they now possessed an advantage 
which they had not enjoyed in the last war ; they had a 
man among tliem capable of seeing and drawing forth 
their military strength, as well as of conducting it in the 
field. Philopoemen had returned after a long absence 
to his native city. After the battle of Sellasia he had 
declined the offers of Antigonus, who would have taken 
him into his service.*^ He wished to enlarge his military 
experience, but not to sacrifice his personal independ- 
ence ; and he therefore preferred seeking employment 
in Crete, which was at this time agitated by a civil war 
between Cnossus and Lyttus, in which all the other 
cities of the island took part. Cnossus was in alliance 
with the iEtolians, and obtained jEtolian succour ; and 


^ Folyb. xxiii. a 9. xi. 6. a 
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when the Social broke out, her enemies addressed 
themselves to Philip and the Achaeans, who admitted 
them into their alliance and furnished them with troops. 
The contest thus became intimately connected with 
that which ^vas carried on at the same time in Greece : 
and though Philo|)<emen only sought for a school of 
war, there can be little doubt which side he chose ; 
and in the end the w’hole island was brought over to the 
Achico-Macedonian confederacy.* Philopcemeri how- 
ever seems not to have returned to Greece so soon as 
tranquillity was restored in Crete, but to have remained 
abroad until the time when the Acha?ans began to be 
harassed by the attacks of Machanidas. His reputation 
had preceded him, and at the next election he was ap- 
pointed commander of the Acha;an cavalry. He found 
this, as all other i>arts of the army, in a very de- 
fective condition. The wealthier citizens, though bound 
by law to personal service in the cavalry, had been al- 
lowed, through connivance of the magistrates w'ho pre- 
ceded Philopccmcn, to evade the performance of their 
duty -, and they had been used to send substitutes 
wretchedly mounted, unpractised, and timid. He im- 
mediately applied his attention to remedy this abuse. 
By the exertion of his authority combined with per- 
sonal influence, he induced the youths of the higher 
class to serve in person, excited their zeal and emula- 
tion, and in the course of a short time, by training and 
exercise, formed them into a well-organised body, which 
executed all its movements with easy and orderly promp- 
titude. Philip complied the more readily with the request 
of the Acha?ans, as Attains of Pergamus, on whom the 
^tolians, by an extraordinary decree, had conferred the 
title of their chief magistrate, was reported to be on 
the point of crossing over to Europe. On his march 
through Thessaly he found an iEtolian army at Lamia, 
reinforced by auxiliaries furnished hy Attains, and 

2 Ibid. X. 25 . Flut Philop. 7. 
s 4 
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1000 Homans sent by Galba^ under the command of 
Pyrrhias^ who had b^n appointed either colleague or 
lieutenant to the king of Pergamus.^ They were worsted 
however in two engagements, and forced to take shelter 
behind the walls of Lamia, while Philip advanced to 
Phalara on the Malian Gulf. Here he was met by 
envoys from Ptolemy, Rhodes, Chios, and Athens, who 
came to offer their mediation ; and the jEtolians them- 
selves were so far moved by the remonstrances of the 
envoys, who pointed out the imminent danger with 
which the liberty of Greece was threatened by Homan 
interference, that they had engaged Amynander, chief of 
the Athenians, to negotiate on their behalf. A truce was 
concluded for thirty days, within which a day was fixed 
for an Achaean assembly at ^gium. Philip then con. 
tinned his march southward, and, having left a garrison 
at Chalcis in Euboea to protect it against Attains, pro- 
ceeded with a small escort of cavalry and light troops 
to Argos, where he was honoured with the presidence 
of the Heraean and Nemean games expressly on .the 
ground of his Argive descent ; a delicate piece of flat- 
tery which assumed his connection with the ancient line 
of the Macedonian kings ; a relation which he fondly 
claimed, but could hardly prove. After the celebration 
of the Hersa, he repaired to the congress at iEgium.® 
But in the meanwhile the views of the ABtolians had 
been changed by the arrival of Attains at .^]gina, and of 
the Roman fleet at Naupactus. They now took the 
tone of conquerors, and demanded the restitution of 
Pylos to the Messenians, and cessions of territory for the 
Romans and their Illyrian allies. Philip indignantly 
broke off the negotiation, and leaving 4000 men for the 
protection of the Achseans, returned to Argos to cele- 
brate the Nemean festival. But in the midst of this enter- 
tainment he was called away by the tidings that Galba, 

1 Who, as Schorn suspects (p. 186 ), was himself gone in quest of the 
Carthaginian fleet ; but it rather seems firoin the sequel that his object was 
to ravage the coast of Achaia. 

* Liv. xxvii. go. Ducc Pyrrhia, qui prictor in eum annum cum absente 
Attalo creatus erat 

* The reading Khium, in Liv. xxviL 60., seems clearly corrupt. 
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having crossed over from Naupactus^ was ravaging the 
coast between Sicyon and Corinth. He immediately 
put himself at the head of his cavalry^ ordering the in- 
fantry to follow, and hastened to repel the invasion, sur- 
prised the Romans while they were spread over the coun- 
try and encumbered with spoil, and drove them with some 
loss to their ships. He then returned to enjoy the glory of 
his victory and to finish the celebration of the games at 
Argos. He was still fond of the shadow of popularity, 
though he cared little for real affection and esteem. To 
gratify the multitude he laid aside the diadem and 
the purple, and assumed the garb of a private citizen ; 
but at the same time he indulged his passions in the most 
tyrannical licence, and where the arts of seduction were 
unavailing, forced husbands and parents to sacrifice 
the honour of their families to his lust. He had al- 
ready carried off the wife of die younger Aratus into 
Macedonia, and had murdered her husband by drugs 
which deprived him of his reason. ^ 

Soon after the festival he set out on an expedition 
against Elis, which had received an Ailtolian garrison 
within its walls. Philip hoped to expel the iEtolians, 
and again to enrich his army with the spoil of that 
fertile region. At Dyme he was joined by the Achsan 
forces under the General Cycliades and Philopoemen. 
Near the banks of the Larisus, the confine of Elis and 
Achaia, they found the enemy waiting for them, and a 
sharp skirmish of cavalry ensued, in which Philopoe- 
men slew the Elean commander Damophantus with his 
own hand. The invaders met with no farther resist- 
ance until they reached the gates of Elis ; but they 
were not aware that Galba had landed at Cyllene, and 
had entered the city with 4000 men. The presence of 
the Romans was only discovered after an engagement 
had begun between the ^tolians and the Macedonian 
light troops. It was too late to retreat, and Philip 
charged the Romans at the head of his cavalry. His 
horse was killed under him, and he narrowly escaped 
being made prisoner, but fought bravely on foot until the 
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combat became too unequal^ and he was forced to mount 
another horse and quit the field. Yet the enemy had 
not gained any advantage which tempted them to seek 
a fresh engagement. He marched the next day against 
the stronghold where most of the country people had 
taken refuge with their cattle, carried it at the first 
assault, and found 4000 persons and 20,000 head of 
cattle within. WTiile he was dividing this spoil, he 
received tidings of revolt in liis own dominions, and of 
threatening movements among the Dardanians, and 
hastened back to the north, leaving 2500 men for the 
protection of the Achteans, It turned out that the 
Dardanians had been encouraged to invade Macedonia 
by a rumour of his death, arising out of an accident, 
through which one of the ornaments of his helmet 
having been broken ofi' had fallen into the hands of an 
iRtolian, who had sent it to Scerdilaidas. After his 
departure, Galba sailed eastward to join Attains at 
JEgina, which’ the ARtolians made over to their royal 
ally for thirty talents • , and the Achieans found them- 
selves strong enough to invade Messenia, and gained a 
victory over the Eleans and iEtoliaiis near Messene. 

The prospect which opened on Philip with the fol- 
lowing spring (208), was more threatening than any 
that had presented itself since his accession to the 
throne. A storm seemed to be gathering in every 
quarter of his horizon. His enemies, either by concert 
or coincidence, were preparing to attack him at once on 
every assailable point. Galba and Attains, having 
wintered together at iEgina, sailed to Lemnos with a 
fleet of sixty pentereme galleys, of which twenty-five 
were Roman, and were visibly meditating a blow on 
some of his maritime possessions, while the A^Uolians 
resumed their operations with redoubled activity in the 
West. Philip had assembled his forces at Larissa, and 
took up his quarters at Demetrias, as the most con- 
venient station for watching the enemy's movements. 


Foljrb. xxiu. 8 10 
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and here he received alarminf^ and importunate em- 
bassii's from all his allies. The Achsans again needed 
succour, for Machanidas had taken the field with a 
force which it seems turned the scale decidedly against 
them. The neighbours of the iEtolians, especially the 
Acarnanians, were suffering from their inroads, and they 
were fortifying the pass of Thermopyla? with a fosse 
and rampart. At the same time the Illyrians and 
Msedians were stirring to invade Macedonia in his 
absence, and the hostile fleet had crossed over to Pepa- 
rathus, its troops ^ were ravaging the island, and its 
chief town was hardly able to hold out. It was on this 
side that the danger seemed most pressing, for it was 
clear that Attains and Galba were aiming an attack on 
Euboea, the loss of which would have almost entirely 
shut out the king of Macedonia from the south of 
Greece. Philip dismissed all the envoys with cheering 
promises, but his first care was to send troops into 
Peparethus and Bceotia, and to strengthen the garrison 
of Chalcis. He himself proceeded to Scotussa, to put 
himself at the head of his army, and moved by forced 
marches upon Heraclea, hoping to surprise Attains and 
an iKtolian assembly which had been convened there 
to confer with their royal ally. But he arrived too 
late for this purpose, and having ravaged the Malian 
plain retreated to Scotussa, where he left his army and 
returned with his Escort to Dernetrias. Not knowing 
w'hat point would soonest require his presence, he or- 
dered beacons to be erected on conspicuous heights, in 
Phocis, Euboea, and Peparethus, and a watch-tower on 
Mount Tisoms at the entrance of the bay of Pagasie, so 
as to communicate the earliest intelligence of the enemy's 
approach. 

The allied fleet had moved from Peparethus to Ni- 
esa, on the Malian coast ; and thence crossed over to 
the north of Eubcca, to lay siege to Oreus. Attalus was 
to invest it on the land side, the Romans from the sea. 
But before they began the assault, they gained Plator, 
the commander of the Macedonian garrison, who be- 
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trayed the town into their hands. He interceded how- 
ever for the garrison, which was sent by sea to Deme- 
trias : he himself entered the service of Attains : the 
Romans plundered the town. Through Plater's treach- 
ery the beacons had not informed Philip of the danger 
of Oreus until it would have been too late to relieve it, 
even if he had been able to send succours by sea. fiut 
when he learnt that Chalcis was threatened, he instantly 
rejoined his army at Scotiissa, and marched southward 
with almost incredible rapidity, forcing his way through 
the AStolian intrenchments at Thcrmopylse, and reach- 
ing Elatea the same day. But in the meanwhile the 
Roman general had abandoned the enterprise of Chalcis, 
where the road was dangerous, the town strong and 
well garrisoned, and the officers faithful to their master, 
as hopeless, and had sailed back to Cynus, the port of 
Opus. The city surrendered at the first sight of the 
enemy, and was abandoned by Galba to the Asiatic 
troops, as a compensation for the plunder of Oreus ; 
and Attains was nearly surprised here by Philip, while 
he lingered to extort money from the principal citizens. 
He was soon after recalled to Asia by intelligence that 
his dominions had been invaded by his neighbour, 
Prusias of Bithynia, and Sulpicius on his departure 
retreated to ^gina. Philip, after the conquest of two 
or three places held by the iEtolians, proceeded to 
Elatea, where he had appointed a meeting with the 
envoys of Ptolemy and the Rhodians, w'ho had l)een re- 
newing their attempts at mediation in the jEtolian as- 
sembly at Heraclea. But the conference was interrupted 
by a report that Machanidas was preparing to attack 
Olympia during the celebration of the games. Philip, 
eager to appear as the protector of the national solem- 
nity, dismissed the envoys with professions of his desire 
for peace, and set forward toward Elis. ^ But when he 

> I«ivy, M hai been chown by Manio fiii. 2. p: 273.). but in a much more 
aatUfactory manner by Schorn (p ISS. n ), hai not only committed the 
error of making the hundred and forty- third Olympiad begin in the con- 
sulship of C. Claudius Nero and M. Livius Salinator (sec Clinton, F. H, 
ML), but has assigned the events of Greek histor>, which should have been 
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arrived in Arcadia, he found that Machanidas, alarmed 
by the report of his approach, had returned to Sparta. 
He himself proceeded to ^gium to meet a congress of 
the Achseans ; and he seems to have felt it necessary, 
not only to animate his allies by exaggerated statements 
of his recent success, but to strengthen their attachment 
by some concessions of territory. He at least recognised 
the claim of the Achseans to Triphyba and Hertca, and 
that of Megalopolis to Aliphera. ^ He had expected to 
find at ^gium a Carthaginian fleet which had been 
brought to his aid the year before^, and had sent a 
squadron to join it in the Corinthian gulf.^ But the 
Carthaginian admiral, having heard that Attains and 
the Romans had left Oreus, apprehended that they 
were coming in pursuit of him, and dreading to be 
overtaken within the gulf had sailed away to the coast 
of Acamania. He nevertheless crossed over with six 
Achaean galleys to Anticyra where he found his own 
squadron, and after a descent for the purpose of plun- 
der on the coast of Ailtolia, sailed to Corinth, and, 
sending his land forces home through Bmotia, returned 
by sea to Demetrias, and thence to Macedonia, where 
he was occupied during the rest of the year with the 
chastisement of the Dardanians, and with the enlarge- 
ment of his navy, foi which he placed 100 war galleys 
on the stocks at Cassandrea. 

The ^tolians would, it seems, have been willing, 
after the departure of Attalus, to abandon the war, in 
which they had gained no advantage adequate to their 
efforts ; but Galba eluded their wishes under the pica 
that he had no authority to treat for peace, while in a 


related under the years U. €. 545, 54fi (Varr.), to the ycara 546, 547. 
Schorn haa pointed out the great probability th.it the treaty between Rome 
and the Altolians concluded in the autumn of 2ll (U. C. Varr. 546), of 
which Livy says (xxvi. 24 ) a copy was deposited by the ^toliana at 
Olympia two years aiterwards {htennio po$t)^ was so placed on record at 
the ensuing Olympic festival, which tlicTcfore, acrording to his own caU 
culation, must nave fallen in the year preceding the consulship of Claudius 
and Livius, and that the mission of L. Manlius, who was directed to attend 
at the Olympic games (Liv. xxviu 35.), was connected with this solemn 
ratification of the treaty. 

1 Liv. xxviii. 8. 3 Ibid, xxvii. 15. SO. 

3 Ibid, xxviii. 7. 
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secret despatch he represented to the senate^ that the 
interest of Rome required the continuance of the war in 
Greece. The senate is said to have forbidden them to 
•treaty and to have sent a reinforcement to their aid, 
with which they made themselves masters of Am- 
bracia. * Rut it appears that these succours were soon 
recalled, and that for two years after the AUtolians were 
left to carry on the war done. They would scarcely 
have been able to maintain it so long, if Philip had not 
been frequently diverted from them by the hostility of 
his barbarian neighbours. For during this interval 
the energy of Philopocmen infused new vigour into the 
Achoean League, and delivered it from its most formid* 
able enemy. 

At the election which followed next after the cam- 
paign just related, Philopoemen was raised for the first 
time to the office of General.^ As the success of the 
reforms which he had introduced in the cavalry had 
contributed mainly to his elevation, it both encouraged 
him to undertake still greater changes, and served to 
smooth the way for them. As a Greek, jealous of 
liberty, as a patriotic citizen of the Achaean League, 
and as a soldier passionately fond of his art, he had 
reason to be very much dissatisfied with the existing 
state of things. He found the Achaeans, though they 
possessed ample means of making themselves respected 
by their neighbours, reduced to a miserable and de- 
grading dependence on a foreign power, for protection 
against aggressions which they might have repelled by 
their own exertions, and purchasing succours which 
kept them subject to Macedonia, by subsidies which 
ought to have contributed to the support of their own 

1 Appian, Mac. 2. There is, no doubt, great confusion in Appian's 
account of these negotiations, sinre the force with which he represents the 
senate to have aided the Atolians in the prosecution of the war, is no other 
than that which Scmpronius brought over after they had concluded 
their treaty with Philip (Liv. xxix. 12.)> nut it does not seem necessary 
on this account, with Schorn (p. SU3. n. 6.), to reject the facts stated in the 
text 

B. C. SOR. Schorn (p. SIO— 214.) has rendered it highly probable that 
from Ol. 140. 4. the election of the Achnean Strategus took place about six 
months earlier than in the preceding period, when it was held in May. 
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armks. Though almost always at war^ they had not 
become a military people. Their chief strength lay in 
their mercenary force, which, though a heavy burden 
on their resources, sometimes failed them in the hour 
of need, and was never quite trustworthy in the service 
of a free state. This defect was intimately connected 
with the personal qualities of the man, who had for so 
many years exercised almost absolute sway over their 
councils. Aratus, himself destitute of military talents 
and martial spirit, was neither capable nor desirous of 
training a nation of. soldiers. For the extension of the 
League, he relied on bold stratagems, dexterous nego- 
tiations, or simple corruption : and he was content to 
meet every exigency as it arose, by such expedients as 
necessity suggested. The men who filled the chief 
magistracy during the same period in the alternate 
years, were mostly his friends and creatures, without 
either ability or character adequate to the conception of 
a different system. The habits of the Achsan citizens 
were totally foreign to a military life. They ha^ a 
keen taste for luxurious enjoyments, and were much 
addicted to frivolous ostentation in dress and furniture, 
by which many were led into expenditure which ex- 
ceeded their means. These tastes they carried with 
them into the camp, while they regarded its service as 
an irksome task, and grudged whatever they were 
obliged to lay out on their martial accoutrements. 
Philopcemen saw, that to raise his countrymen to the 
place which they ought to occupy among the states of 
Greece, it was necessary both to re-organise the army, and 
to change the whole course of their social usages, tastes, 
and feelings. The former of these objects was by far 
the least difficult : it only required the consent of the 
Assembly to his scheme, and a few months’ training to 
carry it into effect. The latter would have seemed 
hopeless to another man, and could only have been 
accomplished by the personal influence of one in whom 
his fellow-citizens felt pride as well as confidence. 
Philopcemen achieved both with singular ease, and in 
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a surprisingly short time. He substituted complete 
armour, long spear^, and large shields, for the light 
equipments of the Achaean infantry, and trained it to 
the close array and complicated evolutions of the Mace- 
donian phalanx. At the same time that he obtained 
leave to introduce this change, he by a single sp^qh 
turned the current of public opinion and sentiment into 
a new channel. He exposed the effeminacy of that 
luxury in which the wealthy youths had been used to 
vie with one another, and pointed their emulation to 
different objects, in which personal display would be 
associated with the ideas of toil, hardship, danger, pa- 
triotic sacrifices, duty, and glory, and so would be 
neither enervating nor futile. When tlie point of 
honour was once shifted, the habits of the rich under- 
went a rapid change. They began to take pride in the 
splendour of military equipments, and to curtail their 
other expences, that they might make a better ap- 
pearance at the review. Their plate was sent to the 
crucible, to be employed in the decoration of arms and 
caparisons. No arts were so much in request as those 
which ministered to the pomp and lustre of w'ar. It 
was thought ridiculous to be seen richly attired, except 
on the parade. Philopoemen took care that these ex- 
hibitions should not be an empty show, hut accom- 
panied with a constant progress in the knowledge and 
practice of soldiership. He went round the cities of 
the League, to inspect and exercise their contingents, 
and to animate them by his exhortations and his ex- 
ample. In the course of less than eight months he 
had formed an army, with which he was ready to take 
the field against Machanidas. 

The Spartan chief had entered Arcadia with a for- 
midable force, and expected to overrun the open country 
as usual, without opposition. He was agreeably sur- 
prised when he heard at Tegea, that the Achcans had 
assembled their forces at Man tinea, and he hastened 
4ie next day to meet them there, with full confidence 
of a decisive victory, which would make him master of 
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Peloponnesiw Th&'iCm of hU amy was a Lacedse- 
monian phalanx, armed ^nd drgatuaed like that of the 
Achsans: but he had also a strong body of mercenaries 
in his service. Such were also the greater part of 
Philopmmen's light troops, among which was a corps 
of Illyrians.^ Philopcemen drew up his forces before 
JVlan tinea, so as to place his phalanx behind a trench 
which crossed the middle of the plain, with the light 
infantry in one wing, and the cavalry in the other. 
The progress of military art is marked by a feature 
which does not appear in the description of the earlier 
battles. Machanidas had brought engines for the dis- 
charge of heavy missiles, which he disposed at intervals 
along the whole front of his line, to play upon the 
enemy and throw them into confusion before the en- 
counter began. Philopcemen forestalled the effect of 
the artillery by a charge of his Tarentine cavalry, 
which led to a general engagement between the mer- 
cenaries of both sides. Those of Machanidas soon 
showed themselves superior to tlieir antagonists, not 
only in number, but in condition, 'and at length put 
them to flight : and Polybius points out that no other 
result was to have been expected, where the combatants 
on the one side fought for a master who would be sure 
always to need, and must therefore reward their services, 
while those on the other knew that the more decisive 
their victory, the earlier they would be dischar^d.^ 

1 But theTarentincfl, who served on both sides (Pol xi. 12.), are not to 
be conciidcrcd as natives of Tarentum. It was only a name for a species of 
heavy cavalry. Steph. Byz. (per|iaps Tst^asvgio) 

rs rv* cvSirXisv mm Uf ritf iirfrmri»p wturBau, Idv. XXXV. 

28. 

3 These remarks of Polybius (xi. IS.) arc illustrated by those of Guicciar- 
dini (Storia d' Italia, Hbro I.) on the Italian mercenaries in the flileenth 
century. A namesake of Polybius, likewise a native of Megalopolis, 
served and was entrusted with an important command in this battle. But 
in one of the Vatican iiragments (jp. 448.) Polybius remarks, MoSfssi 
yi fws iie«0' ofMV MM^St rmurit oftTs M/Mm MxXn^nfd/iiMhmi 
y% tjIfuM. On which Cardinal Mai observes, .** Insignis eft htc vatl- 
canl codiris locus ad refUtaiidos Casaubonum, Fabrlclura, Reiskluiit, ofc 
Schweighaeuscrum qui Polybium Megalopolitanum, libro xL 15. memorx. 
turn, negant esse hunc nostrum historlcum ; sod paulo seniorem cr^unt, 
et historic! fortasse patruum aut avuro. Ergo in prcdlcto etiam loco slno 
dubio Intelligeiidus est historicus noster.** But he has OBiittgd to notice e 
difficulty which renders this inference more than doubtAiU Mr. Qlnton 
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Machanidas however^ instead of following up this success 
with an attack on the Achean phalanx, which would 
probably have given him the day, let himself be hur- 
ried on by the instinct of pursuit to a great distance 
beyond the field of battle. In the meanwhile Philo- 
pcemen, having changed the position of his phalanx to 
meet the new emergency, waited until the Lacedaemo- 
nians, eager to complete the victory which they saw 
begun, moved forward to cross the ditch, which on 
tlieir side offered an easy descent, and was at this time 
nearly dry. While their ranks were disordered by this 
operation, and by the difficulty of the ascent, Pliilo- 
pcemen charged, and routed them with great slaughter, 
and was already completely master of the field, when 
Machanidas returned from the pursuit and found him- 
self intercepted. After a fruitless attempt to cut his 
way through the enemy, at the passage of a bridge, he 
was overtaken by Philopoemen, who slew him with his 
own hand, as he was spurring his horse across the 
ditch. His head was cut off, and shown to the con- 
querors, to animate them in the pursuit, which was 
continued as far as Tegea, where having carried the 
town sword in hand, they halted for the night. Four 
thousand Lacedoemonians were left on the field of battle, 
and a still greater number, together with all the baggage 
and arms, fell into the hands of the Achteans, whose 
loss was trifling. The next day Philopoemen enjoyed 
the pleasure of encamping on the banks of the Eurotas: 
and though he did not venture to attack Sparta, he 
carried his ravages to the farthest corner of Laconia. 


(F. H. lU. p. 75.) obfiervei, ** It appeari (flrom Polvb. xxv. 7.) that Poly- 
bius was under the age of thirty In b. c. 181." In this case he was a child 
of, at molt, not more than three or four at the time of the battle of Man- 
tinea. And even If it be supposed that the Achsan laws requireil the age 
of forty la an ambamador, he would have been a boy of only thirteen or 
fourteen at the time of the battle. ThiU ho should have commanded there 
at that age would certainly be more wonderful than that his memory 
should have deceived him on a very trifling point when he was past 
M>venty. (I now see that Lucht, In his uicfVif edition bf the Vatican 
Fr'wtn. of Polyb. p. 82., has noticed Mai’s oversight as to the chronology, 
but believes that the name lIsXvC^, xl. 15., has been substituted, by a mis- 
take of the transcribers forllsX^C^). 
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After this victory the Achseans stood in no need of 
Macedonian succours, though Machanidas was soon af- 
terward succeeded by another usurper named Nabis, 
who became in time as formidable as his predecessor, 
and a much more odious tyrant ; and Philip, when he was 
left at leisure by his Illyrian and Thracian neighbours, 
could turn his arms against the iEtolians without inter- 
ruption. We have but scanty and fragmentary notices 
of his operations against them ; but it appears that he 
wrested Ambracia from them and made at least one 
expedition into the heart of their country. He had 
gained Amynander to his interest by the cession of the 
island of Zacynthus*^, and was thus enabled to lead his 
forces through Athamania into the upper part of iEtolia. 
In one of these inroads he again sacked Thermus, and 
repeated his sacrilegious devastations in the sanctuary of 
Apollo.^ The iEtolians, apparently deserted both by 
Attains and the Romans, began to be earnestly desirous 
of peace, and of their own accord renewed the negotia- 
tion with Philip, and accepted the terms which he pre- 
scribed. They were no doubt moderate enough, if, as 
Livy intimates, he knew or suspected that the Romans 
were on the point of sending a fresh armament to the 
AStolians. The treaty had scarcely been concluded, when 
the proconsul, P. Sempronius, brought over a fleet of 
35 galleys, 10,000 foot, and 1000 horse, and finding 
that he hacf arrived too late for his main object, sailed 
to Dyrrachium, and endeavoured to rouse the a4jacent 
Illyrian tribes against Macedonia ; but seeing that his 
forces were not sufficient to meet Philip in the field, and 
that he could not induce the ^tolians to break the recent 
treaty, he listened to the proposals of the Epirots, who, 
being themselves weary of the war, assumed the character 
of mediators, and at length prevailed on Philip and the 
proconsul to come to a conference at Phoenice, which 
was attended by Amynander and the Epirot and Acar- 

1 Appian, Mac. S. 

* Liv. xxxvi. 31. A strange acquisition, apparently, to be coveted by the 
prince of a highland valley far removed from the sea on every aida 

3 Polyb. xi. 4k 
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nanian magistrates. Sempronius demanded the cession 
of some parts of Illyria to the Romans^ and in return 
offered Atintania^ the valleys northward on the upper 
Aous^ to the king. To these conditions^ which were to 
be subject to the senate's approbation, Philip consented. 
The absent allies of each party were included in the 
treaty : on Philip’s part the Achcans^ Bceotians^ and 
Thessalians, and Prusias of Bithynia ; on that of Rome, 
the Eleans, Messenians, and Athenians, Nabis, Pleura- 
tus, and Attains. To these, in honour of the legend by 
which the Romans traced their origin to Asia, was added 
the name of Ilium. A truce of two months was granted 
to allow time for an embassy to Rome, where the senate, 
intent on the approaching crisis of the. struggle with 
Carthage, and knowing that it would never be too late 
to re-open the discussion with Philip, adopted the treaty, 
and it was ratified by the unanimous suffrages of the 
tribes. The ^tolians, who had been the staunchest 
allies of Rome, and the chief sufferers in her cause, were 
passed over in the treaty in an ominous silence, which 
showed that she considered all her obligations toward 
them as cancelled by their claim of independence. 

For a few years after the battle of Mantinea Greece 
remained tranqiiiL The iEtolians were fully occupied 
with their domestic concerns. The long series of wars 
in which they had been engaged had it seems enriched 
none, but while it impoverished the state had ruined 
most private fortunes ; for whatever gain it yielded to 
successful adventurers, was consumed by the growing 
prodigality of their mode of living. The two chiefs who 
to gratify their own avarice and ambition had plunged 
the nation into these wasteful wars, Dorimachus and 
Scopas, were themselves deeply involved in debt ; and 
when by the peace they were thrown upon their own 
encumbered patrimonies, they appear to have resorted 
to a new kind of spoliation which they carried on under 
the forms of law. Through the intrigues of a party, 
which comprehended all who were in like embarrass- 
ment with themselves, they were invested with an ex- 
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traordinary commission to revise the laws. The history 
of their legislative proceedings has not been preserved ; 
but there can be little doubt^ that they chiefly concerned 
the relation between debtor and creditor ; and the cha- 
racter of the men renders it easy to conceive the use they 
would make of such an opportunity ; especially as we 
are informed that one main object which Scopas had in 
view in the execution of his task was to secure his elec- 
tion to the chief magistracy.' In this however he was 
disappointed, and he then quitted his country to seek his 
fortune at Alexandria, where he was admitted into the 
king’s service on very liberal terms, but afterwards lost 
his treasure and Ris life through his insatiable rapacity. 
In iEtolia his legislation gave occasion to .civil discord 
which frequently broke out in open violence and blood- 
shed. 

In Peloponnesus the fame of Philopocmen was suf- 
ficient for a time to repress any inclination which might 
exist among the enemies of the Achseans to disturb the 
peace. At the Nemean festival which next followed his 
great victory, being a second time General, he exhibited 
his phalanx amidst the admiration and applause of the as- 
sembled Greeks, and was greeted in the theatre as the 
protector of Grecian liberty. A renown so pure seems 
to have excited Philip’s envy and hatred ; and he was 
at least generally believed to have suborned emissaries 
to take away the life of Philopoemen by the method 
which he had practised against Aratus, but the plot was 
— we are not informed how — detected and baffled.^ 
A mere rumour, which proved to be groundless, of his 
approach is said to have struck such terror into a Boeo- 
tian army which was on the point of assaulting Mcgara, 
that it precipitately retreated, leaving its scaling-ladders 
fastened to the walls. In the meanwhile however a 
power was growing up at Sparta, of a kind which had 
scarcely been ever before witnessed in Greece. We are 
not informed by what means Nabis seized the vacant 
throne ; but they were probably like those by which he 
1 Polyb. :Aii. 1. 2. xviii. 36-38. a Plut. Pnilc^. 12. Juctin. xii.4. ^ 

— a 
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maintained himself in it. One of his first acts was to 
despatch Pelops'^ whom Machanidas had suffered to pre- 
serve a title which kept up some resemblance to the an- 
cient form of Spartan royalty, and thus gave a show of 
legitimacy to his government. Nabis reigned, as with- 
out a colleague, so without any affectation of respect for 
the 'ancient constitution. He had emancipated a great 
number of slaves or helots, and had made a new distri- 
bution of land in their favour. But it was not on their 
support that he chiefly relied. He had collected a body 
of mercenaries from the vilest refuse of society. The 
worst criminals, the most desperate outlaws, found an 
asylum at Sparta, a bountiful patron, and a gracious 
master in Nabis, and were preferred as his guards, and 
the ministers of his will.*'^ The citizens most eminent 
for birth and wealth were either put to death or driven 
into exile, and their wives and fortunes transferred to the 
tyrant's favourites. They were not safe even in exile, 
but were often murdered by his emissaries even in the 
cities where they had taken refuge. Those who remained 
at Sparta were subject to incessant exactions and to ex- 
quisite tortures if they were suspected of possessing more 
than they disclosed, or refused to comply with his de- 
mands.*^ He seems td have valued power chiefly as an 
instrument for amassing vfealth, and he turned Sparta 
into a nest of pirates and a den of robbers. He har- 
boured the corsairs of Crete, and received a share of their 
booty ; and he sent out gangs of villains who roamed 
through Peloponnesus, waylaying and murdering travel- 
lers, and plundering houses and temples, and divided the 
spoil with their master. When he had carried on this 
system for two or tliree years he grew bolder from im- 
punity, and began to meditate greater enterprises. A 
pretext was easily found. One of his most valuable 
horses had been carried oW by some Boeotians, who 

t IXorior. xxvii. » Ibid. u. f. Potyb. xiii. 6. 7. xvi. IS. 

> He had contrixed a figure repreienting hii wife Apaga, which claeped 
the flufibrer in its embrace, and pierced him with nails, with which its arms 
and bosom weve studded. Polyb. xiii. 7. 
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being overtaken at Megalopolis, appealed to the ma- 
gistrates when their pursuers would have dragged them 
away, and were protected from their violence. Nabis, 
under colour of retaliation, made inroads into the ter- 
ritory of Megalopolis, which however did not imme- 
diately provoke hostilities on the side of the Achsans. 
He seems thus to have been encouraged to make^an 
attempt which no one could have foreseen, as it was 
directed against an ally from whom he had received no 
provocation, lie surprised Messene and made himself 
master of the town. Fhilopoemen at this time filled no 
office, and he could not prevail on the general, Lysippus, 
to march to the relief of Messene, which appeared to 
him to be irrecoverably lost. But by his private influence 
he collected the forces of Megalopolis and led them into 
Messenia, and Nabis, hearing of his approach^ evacuated 
the town by the opposite gate, and made a hasty retreat 
into Laconia. ^ In his third year of office Fhilopoemen, 
having assembled the forces of the League with great 
secrecy at Tegea^, led them to the borders of Laconia, 
where he drew the tyrant’s- mercenaries into an am- 
buscade and defeated them with great slaughter, so 
that Nabis did not venture beyond the frontier for the 
rest of that year. 

In the meanwhile the contest between the two great 
powers of the West was decided by the battle of Zama, 
and the senate was left at leisure to turn its attention 
toward the affairs of Greece. Fhilip, as might easily 
be supposed, had watched the approach of the crisis 
which so closely affected his interests, with deep anxiety. 
But his conduct during this interval seems strangely at 
variance not only with the dictates of an enlightened po- 
licy, but with the plainest maxims of common prudence. 
He knew that the enmity of the Romans continued 
unabated, and that it was not in his power to conciliate 
them unless by unqualified submission. But this was 

1 Flut Philop. 12. Polvb. xvi. 16. 17. Pauuniu (iT. 2a la) speaks of , 
a convention : Mkrrniot, and vili. 50 5. 

t Polyb. xvi. 36. JManso (Sparta, in. 1. p.40L) has erroneously assigned 
this stratagem to the campaign of the year 193. * 

T 4 
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no reason why he should provoke them by demon- 
strations of hostility^ which could neither hurt them 
nor benefit himself. Yet this he did. He sent body 
of 4000 men under the command of Sopater^ a Mace- 
donian of the highest rank, being distantly connected 
with the royal family, to join the Carthaginian army 
in Africa, together with a supply of money * , and he 
seems not to have abstained from petty aggressions on 
his neighbours who were in alliance with Rome. Com- 
plaints on these heads were brought against him before 
the senate, which sent three envoys to remonstrate with 
him, and M. Aurelius, one of the three, staid in Greece 
under the pretext of protecting the allies of the republic, 
and often engaged in open combat with Philip’s officers. 
It might indeed be suspected, if Philip had shown more 
discretion in other respects, that these quarrels had 
from the first been fomented by Roman intrigues. 
After tbe battle of Zama, when a Macedonian embassy 
came to Rome with a reply to the senate’s remon. 
strances, the senate declared its approbation of the 
conduct of Aurelius, and sternly rejected the king’s 
excuses, with the threat:— He was seeking war, and 
if he persisted, he would soon find it.” He had reason 
indeed to expect it, even though he had taken the 
utmost pains to avoid it, and therefore prudence re- 
quired that he should employ the interval of peace in 
the most active preparations for the defence of his 
kingdom. But instead of this he provoked new enemies 
and embarked in fresh wars and expeditions, which, 
even if successful, would have yielded but little ad- 
vantage to him in his conflict with Rome, and he 
formed plans of aggrandisement which were merely 
visionary, so long as the issue of that conflict remained 
uncertain. The death of Ptolemy Fhilopator, whose 
heir Epiphanes was a child four or five years old, 
opened a prospect which so inflamed the ambition of 
Philip and Antiochus of Syria, that they entered into a 
compact to divide his dominions between them. It 

1 Liv. XXX. Sa 42. 
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was agreed that Antiochus should take possession of 
Egypt and Cyprus, and Philip of Cyrene and all the 
conquests of Ptolemy Euergetes in Ionia and the Cy- 
clades, and that they should aid one another to effect 
these conquests. 

Philip seems to have hoped that, before he should 
have a war with Rome on his hands, he might establish 
his ascendency in the AUgean, so as to bar the Roman 
fleets from the eastern coasts of his dominions ; but 
though perfectly reckless of honour and good faith in 
the means which he chose to compass this end, he 
appears to have miscalculated his strength, and the 
tortuous policy to which he trusted for success only led 
him into dangers and difficulties which he would other- 
wise have avoided. The two great maritime powers 
which stood in the way of his design were Attains and 
Rhodes. Attains was a rival and an enemy, and the 
breach between the two kings had been widened by 
Philip’s alliance with Prusias of Bithynia, who had 
married his daughter. The Rhodians were by no 
means hostile to Philip, and had given sufficient proof 
that they would not willingly have sacrificed him to 
the Romans. But it was clear that they and Attains, 
if cither were attacked, would defend each other. 
Philip however resolved to force the Rhodians into a 
war with him, while he inflicted a heavy blow on their 
marine by an act of perfidious aggression. He had 
men in his service who were capable of every crime. 
He placed a squadron of twenty galleys under the 
command of Uie Ailtolian Diceearclius, with general 
orders to levy contributions among the islands of the 
ASgeah, and to treat all trading vessels as lawful prizes, 
and with special instructions to aid the Cretan pirates 
against the Rhodians, who had been obliged to declare 
war on them for the protection of their commerce. ^ 
The spirit in which Dicoearchus executed his com- 
mission, may be gathered from his practice of erecting 
two altars to Impiety and Lawlessness, at the places 

1 Diodor. xxvU. xxvi'i. 
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where he anchored J Yet this was the most open and 
honourable part of Philip’s scheme^ and it served to 
cover a fouler device^ which he entrusted to another 
very fit agents the Tarentine Heraclides. This man, 
who having attempted first to sell his native city to the 
Romans, and then to betray the Romans to Hannibal, 
had been forced to fly from Italy^, had been admitted 
by Philip to a degree of favour and confidence like that 
which he had formerly granted to Demetrius the Pha- 
rian, and by calumnious accusations he had induced the 
king to put five of his principal councillors to death. ^ 
Hence there were some who attributed the corruption 
of Philip's character to Heraclides*^, and with perhaps 
as much reason as those who referred it to Demetrius. 
In each case Philip only attached himself to a congenial 
adviser. Heraclides undertook to destroy the Rhodian 
navy in a way worthy of his reputation. He renewed 
the stratagem of Zopyrus, and pretended to seek refuge 
at Rhodes from Philip's cruelty. The Rhodians were 
not blindly credulous ; but their suspicions were lulled 
to rest by the sight of a letter of Philip to the Cretans, 
produced by the fugitive, in which he undertook to 
make war on the Rhodians. Having thus gained their 
confidence, Heraclides only waited h)r the first windy 
night, and then set fire to the arsenal, and made his 
escajie in a boat.^ The conflagration did great damage ; 
but it was not by a stroke of this kind that a wise 
enemy would have thought to crush such a power as 
Rhodes. Yet the Rhodians were slow to declare war 
against Phih'p, and they continued to hesitate even 
after another signal specimen of his bad faith and ra- 
pacity. He had reduced the towns of Lysimachia, 
Chalcedon, and Cius, though they were all in alliance 
with the jEtolians, and carried off the inhabitants as 
slaves. Cius he sacked in the presence of the envoys 
of several Greek cities, who had come to intercede for 


1 Poljb. xvlil. 97. 

9 Diodor, xxviii. 

A Polysn. V. 17. 2. Polyb.xUi. 5. 
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it, and the news was brought to Rhodes at the time 
when a Macedonian ambassador was haranguing the 
Rhodians on his master's magnanimous forbearance 
toward the conquered city.i He afterwards treated 
Thasos in the same manner, after it had capitulated 
with his general Metrodorus.^ The Rhodians now 
made preparations for war; but yet hostilities were 
begun almost without their consent by their brave 
admiral Theophiliscus, and it was not until the first 
blow had been struck that they applied themselves in 
earnest to the contest, and induced Attains to combine 
his forces with theirs. Philip had taken Samos and 
\vas besieging Chios, where he made a fruitless attempt 
to excite the slaves to revolt*^, when the fleets of the 
allies appeared in superior numbers. He attempted to 
escape to Samos, but was overtaken and defeated with a 
great loss both of ships and men.^ Philip affected 
indeed to claim the victory^ because he had forced 
Attains to run his galley ashore and to leave it in the 
enemy’s hands, but he declined a second combat when 
it was offered to him soon after by the combined fleets. 
The Rhodian admiral died of his wounds the next day, 
and it was perhaps this event that turned the fortune of 
the war for some time in Philip's favour. The allies 
parted their fleets, and the Rhodians were defeated oflP 
Lade.^ This victory enabled Philip to make himself 
master of Samos and Chios, and probably of several 
other places on the coast of lonia^, and to invade the 
dominions of Attains, where he committed much useless 
havoc on sacred buildings and works of art in the 
neighbourhood of Pergamus, but through the pre- 
cautions which had been taken by Attains, found it 

* Polyb. 1CV.S3. 3 1bifl.Sl 

9 Flat De Mill. Virt X/tu. He tempted them with the offfcr of liberty 
and their master*! wives. According to Plutarch's author, the women 
were roused to extraordinary exortitms : but none of the slaves revolted. 

* Polyb. xvL 2—9. 

9 Polyb. xvl. 14, 15. Livy (xxxl. 14.) seems to have adopted the account 
of the Rhodian authors, Zono and Antisthenes, whom Polybius censures 
for their iwrtiality. 

* Appian, Mac. a 
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difficult to provide for the subsistence of Ids troops. i 
He afterwards again moved southward, and ravaged the 
territory of the Rhodians on the main land, and made 
himself master of several towns, but when he would 
have returned to Europe, found himself blockaded by 
Attains and the Rhodians who had again united their 
armaments, and he was compelled to winter in Caria, 
much straitened for provisions, and in great anxiety 
about the safety of his own dominions.- He extricated 
himself however from this embarrassing position early 
in the next spring (b. c. 200), by a stratagem. He 
sent an Egyptian to the enemy, who, pretending to 
have deserted, informed them that Philip was preparing 
to engage the next day. The report was confirmed by 
an unusual number of fires, which were lighted in the 
Macedonian camp during the night. The blockading 
squadron was recalled to make preparation for the 
battle, and iu the morning Philip was far out at sea*), 
and though pursued by Attains and the Rhodians 
arrived saMy in Macedonia. ^ 

It was high time, for Rome had already declared war 
against him. The senate had disclosed its intentions 
or disposition, even before the conclusion of the peace 
with Carthage, and needed no fresh motive to stimulate 


1 Polyb. xvi. 1. But thic fragment a{>i)car8 to be nihplaccfl. That the 
invasion of the ilominions of Attalus w.is biibsequcnt to the battles of Chios 
and Lade, may be inferred not only from Appiati, and from the remark of 
Polybius, XVI. 9 that it was the Khodian admiral 'J'hcophiliscus who, by 
his example, induced Attalus to begin hostilities against Philip (Sehom, 
Pi SSI. n. 5.), but iiorhaps still more decisively from Philip's plea (Polyb. 
xvil. 6.) that Attalus and the Khodians were confessedly the aggressors in 
the battle of Chios. Ov 'ArriX/u Wfinfos xeti^Vciiott rat 

inCAktmtf 0 om IfjLtKvytmftivat : language which he could notjiave 

used if he had made such an attack ufuin Attalus before the sea-nght. 
He had urged the same plea to M. jEmilius : ab Attalo et Khodiis ultro 
se bello laressitum (Liv xxxi 18.). and iCmilius virtually admits the fact. 
ConmarCf however, Polyb. xvi. jj*. The Vatican Fragment of Polybius 
(p. its jUinb ri ^vT%y%ff6f,vat Tiff) T^r Aairiy vavfAax**\ wr 

julv 'Fsd/svff iuTciay ymrOxi, re* 9* ‘'Arrtt^dir f4^9iir»t tvfutfu/Mtxwiytu (Cod. 
trufAfUfwxiit**), looms to intimate that the battle of Lade preceded that of 
Cnio^ and Lucht adopts this conclusion. But it is difficult to conceive 
that the Rhodians could be said ixTo^^ir ytyirBat before the battle of Chios ; 
whereai what is said of Attalus may be explained, as in the text, of his 
subsequent co-operation with the Rhodiani. Lucht also supposes the in- 
vasion of Pergamus to have preceded the battle of Chios. 

* Polyb. xvi. 2L 

» Polyirn. iv. 17. S. < Liv. xxxi. 14. 
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the spirit of conquest and domination in the whole 
body^ or the eagerness of its leading members for new 
provinces and triumphs^ of which they saw a boundless 
prospect opening in the rich unwarlike East. Pretexts 
too^ sufficient for its purpose, had been furnished 
through Philip’s imprudence before the battle of Zama. 
Yet it was glad to find more of these and to receive 
fresh complaints against him from its allies^ for the 
Roman people, which was ultimately to decide the 
question of war or peace, bad not altogether the same 
interests with the men who commanded its armies, 
governed its provinces, and conducted its negotiations ; 
it was just at this time weary of war, and longed for 
an interval of repose. The senate therefore gave willing 
audience to the envoys of Attains and the Rhodians, 
when they came to report Philip's aggressions; and 
though it rejected the petition of the iEtolians, who 
solicited a renewal of their alliance, it carefully treasured 
up their complaints against Philip. ^ Another ground 
of quarrel still more acceptable was supplied by the 
Athenians, and they earned the unhappy distinction of 
suggesting the immediate occasion of the war. Two 
young Acarnanians, who, through ignorance of the 
sacred observances, had entered the temple at Eleusis 
during the celebration of the mysteries, had been dis- 
covered, and though there was no doubt as to the in- 
nocence of their error, were put to death by the priests. 
Their countrymen were indignant at this cruelty, and 
prevailed on Philip to furnish them with a body of 
Macedonian troops, with which they overran Attica, and 
returned laden with spoil. ^ Henceforth the Athenians, 
who it seems had steadily resisted all Philip's overtures 

1 Appian, Mac. 3 . Liv. xxxi. 1. 29 . Seborn (225. n. 2.) supposes Livy 
to have been In error when in the first of these pasHages he tays that the 
Romans renewed the war with Macedonia in part on account of the 
JEtolians. Livy, however, onlv says tiiat the Romans were infirrut' PhiUppo^ 
ob infidam adversus Aitolos ahotque regiunfs qjundem socios pacem : and 
the emliassy of tiic JEtolians proves that they had some complaints against 
him. The only difficulty is to reconcile the conduct of the parties on this 
occasion with that which we And related Liv. xxxi. 15. (gaudentes utcum. 
que composlta cum Philipim iwcc) and 29 — 32 . 

3 lavy, xxxL lA ’ Ibid. 5. 
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were incessantly harassed by Macedonian privateers 
from Chalcis and by inroads from Corinth^ and they 
were threatened with another invasion against which 
they sought protection at Rorne^ where tlieir envoys 
received the thanks of the senate for their coura- 
geous fidelity. But the views of the Roman govern- 
ment were perhaps most effectually forwarded by the 
accounts received from M. Aurelius of Philip’^ mili- 
dtory a^'d naval preparations^ and of his movements in 
the ^gean. The despatch described Phih’p as a second 
Pyrrhus, equally ambitious, and much more formidable, 
and urged the necessity of forestalling his designs upon 
Italy by the invasion of Macedonia. This was a com- 
parison which might work upon the feelings of the 
comitia ; and it proved very useful to the senate ; for 
when the war with Philip was proposed by the consul, 
P« Sulpicius Galba, to whose lot the province of Mace- 
donia had fallen, it was at first rejected by a great 
majority of the centuries; and it was only when the 
consul; in a second comitia, insisting on the example of 
Pyrrhus, argued that the only question left was, whether 
the war should be waged in Macedonia or in Italy, that 
the people, unable to detect the fallacy, gave a jeluctant 
assent. 

Attalus and the Rhodian admiral, when they followed 
Philip to Europe, made first for ikgina ; and as they 
hfippened to arrive there at the time when three Roman 
envoys who were on their way to Alexandria were stay- 
ing at Athens, Attalus crossed over to Pircus, and was 
received by the Athenians with extravagant adnlation : 
a new tribe was created to bear his name, and ^ the 
Athenian franchise or isopolity was conferred on the 
Rhodian people. Attalus declined presenting himself 
before the assembly on the plea of modesty ; but ad- 
dressed a letter to the people, in which he recounted 
the 'benefits he had bestowed on them, and exhorted 
them to declare war against Philip. It was not yet 
known that Rome had declared war ; and the Roman 
envoys sent a message to Philip's general Nicanor, 
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who had made an inroad into Attica, and bad advanced 
near to the city gates^ bidding him inform bis maatei^ 
that, if be would have peace with Rome^ he must alb- 
stain from hostilities against the Greeks, and must make 
such compensation to Attains, as should be, awarded by^ 
an impartial tribunal. This message had indu^^d Ni« 
canor to withdraw his troops. > Yet the Athenians with 
at least the tacit sasiction of the Roman envoys de« 
dared war. against Phi]^p. But the allies whcf'^nstif^ 
gated them to this step, neither set them an example 
of vigour in the prosecution of the war, nor provided 
for their, security. The Rhodians sailed away to 
Rhodes, only compelling the islands which lay on their 
passage, all but Andros, Paros, and Cythnos, to submit 
to them. Attains lingered long in utter inaction at 
^gina, waiting the result of an embassy which he had 
sent, to the iBtolians, but which could not rouse them 
to take up arms. In the meanwhile, Philip was left 
at liberty to strengthen himself by new conquests. On 
his return to Macedonia, he had sent Philocles, iwith a 
small force, to ravage Attica, while he conducted an 
expedition in person to the Thracian' Chersonesus, and 
after having gained several maritime towns hitherto 
occupied by Ptolemy’s garrisons in that region, laid 
siege to Abydos. The Abydenes, though they received 
scarcely any succour from Attains or the Rhodians, 
made a gallant resistance. Yet they would at length 
have capitulated, but Philip required them to surrender 
at discretion. Being thus driven to despair, they de- 
voted iBemselves to destruction; and the conqueror, 
when .he took possession of the city, found hardly a 
living person in it beside the women and children. 
During the siege, M. j^milius, one of the three envoys 
who were proceeding to Alexandria, was deputed by 
his colleagues to repair to Philip's camp, and remon* 
strated with him in a tone to which the king’s ear was 

\ He was distinguished by the singular addition of the Elephant. Folyfai 
>'l^lyix‘xvi.S7. 
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p<A y^t 1i^ti«toxQ6d^ j«pe&tiiig ^ demandB wkidh luA 
bdfcft 6(m^yed to hltx^tiirongh ^it^lianor, WiA all 
ail*dU|fftA*dirykvdbr of PtQlemjmd the Hb^dunsk lltilip 
retO|^ $ttfeaetle defignei^ *^bt 'had^ao 

"'reason ^/regr^^ee on ini^ tetuert* io Sfooedonig lit 
*learnt^at the Roidae vd|b^l*bed ‘ilbMif 
^pirusV It yras late in the JtOn^eMRdieA «r« 

rived, and^ having taken hii j9#e 4^anM |lfc Ap^- 
den?a^e sent a squadron detaclueil from At^Aset' which 
fvas stationed under L. Apustius at Ccgoy^, yndoir it» 
command of C. Claudius Centho, for the pvotectfon df 
Attica. Claudius not only chased the enemy V.^riva* 
teers from the Attic coast, but sailing by night up^ the 
Euripus, surprised Chalcis, made a great slaughter of 
the garrison and the inhabitants, set fire to ftie maga* 
zines and armoury, broke open the prison, tlv);ew doWn 
the king's statues, and carried off a rich booty. 
force was not sufficient to retain possession of the»place 
unless he bad withdrawn that which was needed for 
the defiance 4!^ttica. Yet the abandonment of Chalojir 
did not enabW^|m to secure Attica ; and the evils' 
which he drew upon it were greater than any from 
which he had hitherto preserved it ' ^ 

Philip was at Demetrias when he received intelli- 
gence of the disaster which befel Chalcis : and he im- 
mediately set out with 5000 foot and 300 horse, in tl^e 
hope of surprising the Romans there. But as, not- 
withstanding the rapidity of his march, he found 
nothing but the smoking ruins, his next thou^t was 
to retaliate by a like blow ; and leaving a few of his 
men to bury the dead, he continued his march With 
equal speed toward Athens. He would probably have 
succeeded in his attempt, if the movement of his co- 
lumn had not been descried by a sentinel from a watch- 
tower^ who -ran forward and roused the city from its 
midnight slumbers. Philip came up a few hours later, 
yet before daybreak ; and perceiving lights and other 
signa that his approach had been discovered, halted to 
let his troops take breath, purposing still to try the 



/PHIU1» BEPoitx 4S9; 

^<liit 6C aa op^n assault. ? But' ivlH& hip advai^c^ al<»||p- 

ibe Ib^oad eaut^Aj^' which^ M ifrom the eitf tg^ |hp; 
Acad^y^ ttejgafe whs ftcewn op^ and die Adtenian^i' 
wkh' IT b^ mi i^exfietiuxittm aMl some Bargatneqian^ 
a^iiliariMH ^eqih^ forth in baltje how- 

ever^ ahargil^ dim awifh grdit»fury at the head^ his 
cavalry, aoeh* f^eed,theih, 1^ take shelter^behiA their 
^Sf'dimtnfSNhoped jn the outskirts, and pro- 
"eeaded his vepf§ance on the Athenian8,*^q| ’he.; 

, hs4^* indulged i^ ^at .Tiiermus and Pergamus. He de- 
of defaced all the monuments of religion and of 
art, all the sacred and pleasant places which adorned 
the^ si^urb^ The Academy, the Lyceum, and Cyno- 
sarges, with their temples, schools, groves, and gardens, 
werst «11 ^'asted with dre. Not even the se 2 )ulchres 
^^were ‘sparciid. The next day, finding that the garrison 
hhdfheen neinforced witli fresh troops from Angina and 
by the Romans from Pincus, he moved his camp a 
few inifes further off: and after an unsuccessful attempt 
tp surprise Eleusis, proceeded to Corii]j^ and' sud- 
denly made his appearance at Argos i|^ailaBsembly of 
the Achffians, which had been conv^d to deliberate 
on ineans^of defence against Nabis. 

Philopneinen ha<l been succeeded in his office by Cy- 
"cliades, a man not only of very inferior abilities but of 
v^y different views, being regarded as a devoted par- 
""^tisan of Philip. It was apparently on this account, and 
not through impatience of a private station or for want of 
sufficiell^ occupation at home, that Piiilopcemen, at the 
requester the Gortynians, made another voyage to Crete 
land Undertook the command of their forces.^ His absence 
encouraged Nabis to renew his aggressions on Megalo- 
polis, which he reduced to such distress by his incessant 
inroads, that the inhabitants were fain to sow the open 
spaces within the walls to ward off famine. The Achsan 
army had been disbanded, and it was necessary before 
succour could be sent to Megalopolis, to fix the contin- 
gents of the several cities. Philip offered to take»the 

Plut Pbil 13. 
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nirhole charge on himself^ and not only to drive the 
enemy back into his own territory^ but to carry the war 
into Laconia. This proposal was received with great 
applause ; but the gratitude of the assembly was cooled 
when Philip added, that he should expect the Achsans, 
v/hile he protected them against Nabis, to serve in the 
^ garrisons at Corinth and in Eubcea. It seemed clear 
tliat his object was to employ the Achiean forces so as 
to have them completely in his power, and to involve 
the League in his contest with Rome.^ But even his 
friends seem not to have been a^illing to go this length 
in his> cause. An Achean embassy had l)een sent car. 
lier in the year to Rhodes, to offer its mediation between 
him and the Rhodians, who however were forbidden 
to accept it by the Roman envoys. - This was jieHiaps 
the greatest effort that his Acha;an partisans could ven« 
ture on in his favour ; Cycliades thought it safest not 
to provoke a discussion, but alleging that he had no 
power to propose any other question than that which 
they were met to consider, after a decree had been 
passed for the levy of troops against Nabis, dismissed 
the assembly. Philip, having only collected a few vo- 
lunteers in Peloponnesus, returned into Attica. There 
he was joined by Philocles, who had it seems taken up 
his head-quarters in Eubma. But after some fruitless 
attempts on Eleusis, the Pireeus, and Athens itself, they 
again divided their forces and carried the same kind of 
devastation which had been recently exercised within 
sight of the city, through the whole length and breadth 
of Attica, levelling and burning all the rur^ sanctu- 
aries, the temples of the demes, which, though less 
sumptuously adorned than those of the capital, were 
mostly of still more venerable antiquity, having been 
founded before Athens had become the centre of the 
united state, and enriched with many precious works 
of art.3 When no more subjects could be found for his 

* Liv. xxxl. 25. 2 Polyb. xvi. ST,. 

‘ Liv. XX xi. 2H. Arntidei says of them, under the Aritonines, that there 
were some tup axAsrsv irp^tup M»U0'Mivtta-fd,ipce (Panathen. t 

Lp.mDiodorf.). 
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barbarous rage to work upon^ Philip returned to Mace- 
donia. 

In the meanwhile Galba^ still remaining himself 
near the coasts had sent Apustius with a part of his 
forces into the upper valley of the Apsus, and the 
lieutenant had taken several towns^ ravaged the Mace- 
donian l)or(1er^ and defeated a body of Macedonian 
troops, and had returned laden with booty to the con- 
sul’s camp. The success of this expedition encouraged 
the Dardanian and Illyrian princes and the Atha- 
manian Amynander, to offer theii services. Galba sent 
Apustius back to the fleet at Corcyra with orders to 
join Attains at iKgina. He himself seems to have de- 
layed opening the campaign in person until he had made 
an attempt to engage the ^tolians on his side. The se- 
nate was no longer averse to receive them into alliance, 
and Amynander was directed to exert his influence to ani- 
mate them against Philip. But the AStolian assembly, 
which was held soon after to debate the question of 
war or peace, and was attended by Macedonian, Roman, 
and Athenian envoys, came to no decision, a result 
which seems quite intelligible, when we consider how 
little either of the belligerents had done to earn the 
confidence of the iEtolians, without the cause reported 
by Livy, that Damocritus, the presiding magistrate, 
had been cprrupted by Macedonian gold. The neu- 
trality of the jEtolians however was at this juncture of 
great moment to Philip, who had to expect an attack 
which would try his strength to the utmost, from the 
Roman army and thek Illyrian allies, on the landside, 
while the Roman fleet, with Attalus and the Rhodians, 
threatened his eastern coast. He entrusted the arma- 
ment which he had collected at Demetrias, and the 
defence of the maritime region, to Heraclides : sent a 
body of troops, nominally under the command of his 
soQ Perseus, a boy of twelve, but with a council of 
officers at his side, to occupy the passes through which 
the Dardanians were used to penetrate into Macedonia, 
u 2 
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and then devoted his whole attention to preparations 
for resistance to the Roman invasiqp. While he was 
still assembling his forces^ Galba had taken the field. 
He had taken a circuitous route^ perhaps with the view 
of effecling a junction with the Dardanians, which 
brought him into the upper valleys of the basin of the 
Axius, where Philip first fell in with him. Philip 
however declined a battle^ but thought it necessary to 
send for the division under Perseus, and thus to open 
the passes to the Dardanians. The consul, thougli 
superior in the field, did not venture to push forward 
toward the eastern cokst of Macedonia, but overran the 
central highlands, where he found it difficult to provide 
for the subsistence of his troops, and he finally returned 
to his winter-quarters at Apollonia, without any much 
more important advantage than the conquest of a few 
towns. Still he had been uniformly successful, and 
had worsted the enemy in two or three engagements of 
cavalry : the Dardanians too, with the Illyrians under 
Pleuratus, had taken the opportunity to invade Ma- 
cedonia ; and as Attains and the Roman fleet were at 
the same time threatening Eubcea, Philip's situation 
seemed less hopeful than at the beginning of the cam- 
paign. This aspect of his affairs put an end to the 
hesitation of the ^tolians ; and Damocritus himself 
now strongly urged them to join the victorious side, 
and to press upon their falling ally. They forthwith 
declared war against Philip, and, in conjunction with 
Amynander, invaded Thessaly, where they stormed and 
sacked some towns, and, against Amynander’s advice, 
spread over the level country in quest of booty, as if 
perfectly secure from attack. Yet an enemy was close 
at hand. Galba's retreat hac^ induced the Dardanians 
to betake themselves homeward, and Philip), having 
sent a body of light infantry and cavalry under Athe- 
nagoras to harass their rear, hastened into Thessaly, 
where he surprised tbe iEtolians, as they were en- 
camped in the plain near the town of Pharcadon. 
Amynander had takei( Ithe precaution of intrenching 
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himself on rising ground. He was thus enabled to 
afford a refuge to 'his allies^ when they were forced to 
abandon their camp ; and when they ffed panic-struck 
the next night, he guided them over the mountains, so 
as to elude the enemy's pursuit, into ^tolia. Athena- 
goras likewise executed his commission successfully, 
though the good order in which the Dardanians con- 
ducted their retreat secured them from much loss. 
Soon afterwards the number of Philip's enemies was 
reduced by a cause in which he had no share, but 
which produced the effect of a diversion in his favour. 
Scopas returned from Alexandria with a large sum of 
money and an unlimited commission to levy troops in 
jEtolia for the king of Egypt. He raised 6*000 men, 
horse and foot, and would have carried away more, if 
he had not l)ecn checked by the remonstrances of l)a- 
mocritus, wdio, either from patriotic anxiety, or because 
Scopas had not bribed him, interposed his warnings 
and authority, to prevent the country from being 
drained of all its citizens of military age. 

Apustius w'ith the fleet joined Attains at Cape Scyl- 
Iteum on the coast of Argolis, and they then sailed to- 
gether into Pirajus. The Athenians, now released from 
all fear of Philip, gave vent to their anger in a decree, by 
which they condemned him to perpetual ignominy and 
execration, while they heaped honours no less extra- 
vagant on their protectors. The course of the com- 
bined fleets, which were reinforced with twenty Illyrian 
boats, and subsequently by a Rhodian squadron of 
twenty galleys, as they proceeded northward, was 
chequered with successes and reverses. They conquered 
Andros, and made descents on Euba?a, but failed in an 
attempt on Cythniis, and were repulsed with consi- 
derable loss from Cassandrea. Acanthus, which they 
stormed and sacked, was the e^Areme point which they 
reached. They then returned heavily laden with booty 
to Euboea, and after a conference with an ^tolian 
embassy at Heraclea, from which Attalus and the 
JEtolians departed in mutual displeasure, laid siege to 
u 3 
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Oreu8, which yielded after an obstinate resistance. This 
was their last, as their most important conquest. Here, 
as in all other cases, the town was given up to Attalus, 
the spoil and captives to the Homans. As hy this 
time the autumnal equinox was approaching, Apustius 
returned by Malea to Corcyra: and Attalus, after 
having celebrated the Kleusinian mysteries, passed over 
to Asia, and the Rhodians to their island. 

Ill the division of the provinces at Rome in the be- 
ginning of the year, Macedonia had fallen to the consul 
]^. Villius Tappulus. It was late in the autumn when 
he arrived, and before he took up his quarters for the 
winter at Corcyra, he was occupied with the suppression 
of a dangerous mutiny which had broken out in the 
army. It had been for some time gathering to a head, 
and had perhaps contributed in some degree to retard the 
progress of his predecessor. About 2000 of his troops, 
who after the battle of Zama had been transported to 
Sicily, and thence to Macedonia as volunteers, com- 
plained that they had been embarked against their will, 
and tumultuously demanded their discharge. The 
consul appeased the disturbance by a promise that, if 
they returned to their duty, he wouhl lay their case 
before the senate. Philip toward the close of the year 
hail undertaken the siege of Thaumaei, a town strongly 
situated near the defiles of Mount Othrys : but was 
compelled to abandon it by the vigorous sallies of a 
body of iEtoliaiis who threw themselves into the place. 
During the winter he sent an embassy to the Achieans, 
to receive their yearly oath of fidelity, and at the same time 
to conciliate them by a fresh promise of the cession of Tri- 
phylia and Heriea, to which he now added Orchomenus.^ 
He also thought it expedient to sacrifice his profligate 
minister Heracleides to the public indignation, and 
threw him into prison, to the great joy of all his sub- 
jects.^ In^ the meanwhile he carried on his military 
preparations with unremitting activity, keeping his 


‘ See above, p. SfiD. 
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troops in constant exercise dnring the winter: and 
early in the following spring, sent Athenagoras with 
the light infantry into Chaonia^ to occupy the defiles 
near Antigonea. He himself followed a few days after 
w'ith the main body, and, liaving carefully inspected 
the features of the country, resolved to fortify a po- 
sition on the river Aous, where it flows between two 
high hills, Aeropus and Asnaus, leaving only room for 
a narrow road on one bank. He had not been long 
encamped here, before Villius came over from Corey ra, 
and was guided to the pass by Charops, an Epirot of 
great influence, who, almost alone among his country- 
men, had declared himself a partisan of the Romans.^ 
Having viewed the enemy’s position, he held a council 
of war on the question, whether he should attempt 
to force his way through the defile, or should take the 
more circuitous route, by wdiich his predecessor had 
invaded Macedonia the year before. The deliberation 
occupied several days ; and he was still in perplexity, 
when lie received advice, that the consul T. Quinctius 
Flamininus, to whom the province of Macedonia had 
been assigned, bad already crossed over to Corey ra. 

Flamininus had mounted by one step from the o^dile- 
sliip to the consulship, notwithstanding the protest of 
two tribunes against a novelty which they regarded 
both as dangerous cind illegal. He had not yet com- 
pleted his thirtieth year, and bad performed no very 
important services, either military or civil : though in 
the government of Tarentum, and the settlement of two 
colonies, he had displayed talents for business, which 
might prove that he was qualifled for higher ofliccs. It 
must have been chiefly to his manners and address that 
he owed his extraordinary elevation. He was a Roman 
of the new school, which studied to soften the homely 
roughness of the old Italian character, and to adapt the 
forms of Roman society to the altered relations of the 
state. He was conversant witli the Greel^ language, 

Polyb. xxvii. 13. Llv. xxxji. (>. 11. (Cliaropo principe Epirotarum) 
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now an indispensable ihstniment f&t a- Roitan states- 
man, who looked beyond ihe narrow field of the old 
Italian politics into the new sphere of war ,and nego- 
tiation now opened for the Roman arms and diplom'acy 
among the nations and princes of the East, and who 
was ambitious of conducting the affairs of the common- 
wealth in these regions. A happier lot for Rome had 
rarely fallen, than that by which the Macedonian war 
was committed to Flamininus. It was a work which 
required such a man, and which probably would never 
have prospered in the hands by which it had hitherto 
been carried on. Much was felt to be wanting for the 
fulfilment of the omen which Galba had reported to the 
senate : that a laurel had sprung up in the stern of one 
of his galleys. 1 The contest with Philip, which had 
now occupied two successive consuls, had scarcely been 
brought a step nearer a decision, and was even begin- 
ning to assume a more threatening aspect ; for an em- 
bassy had come from Attains, to announce that his 
dominions had been invaded by Antiochus, and to 
request the senate either to send a force sufficient to 
protect him, or to permit him to employ his own fleet 
and troops for the defence of his kingdom. The senate 
did not choose to provoke Antiochus at such a juncture. 
It declined to send succour to Attalus, against a prince 
who was the friend and ally of the Roman people, but 
left him at liberty to use his own forces as he thought 
fit, and promised to intercede with Antiochus in his 
behalf. A reinforcement of 8000 foot and 800 horse 
was decreed for the army of Macedonia, and Flamininus 
selected them among the veterans who had served in 
Spain or Africa. He also prevailed on the. senate to 
appoint his brother Lucius to the command of the fleet. 
Instead of staying at Rome, like his predecessors, to 
enjoy' the civil honours of his ofiice, until the season for 
warfare wa| spent, he embarked as soon as he had com- 
pleted his 'preparations, and on his arrival at Corcyra 
immediately crossed over with a single galley to Epirus, 

1 lit . xxxil 1 . 
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and hastehed forward to the camp on the Aous^ where 
he diflmisied Villiua, and^ while he waited for the rest 
of his troops^ deliberated with his council on the plan 
of his future operations. If he took the safer and more 
circuitous route, it was probable that another summer 
would be wasted in marches and countermarches, in 
reaping the harvest of the highland valleys, and in 
trifling engagements. He therefore determined on the 
more arduous and dangerous attempt, which promised 
the greatest advantages in case of success, and bent all 
his thoughts toward forcing the encmy*s position. 

Hut to see what was most desirable, was much easier 
than to find means of accomplishing it. He remained 
forty days in presence of the enemy, without any de- 
cisive movement. Philip conceived the hope, that he 
might put an end to the war by negotiation ; and through 
the intervention of the Epirot magistrates, an interview 
took place between him and the consul on the banks of 
the river, at a point where it was so narrow that they 
could hear one another from the opposite sides. The 
substance of the consul's demands was that he should 
withdraw his garrisons from the Greek towns, and make 
restitution or reparation for his aggressions. And Philip 
professed himself not unwilling to resign his own con- 
quests. Hut when they proceeded to details, and Fla- 
mininus began with a demand of liberty for the Thes- 
salians, Philip indignantly broke off the conference, 
exclaiming “ What harder terms would you impose if 
1 were conquered ? ” The next day the Romans made 
a vigorous assault on the enemy, but gained no ground; 
and they must probably have abandoned the attempt, if 
a herdsman, sent by Charops. had not offered to show a 
path by which they might reach the summit of the de- 
file in the rear of the Macedonians. Flamitiinus sent a 
tribune with 4000 men, to follow the shepherd’s guid- 
ance, with the requisite precautions against treachery, 
and with instructions to signify their arrival on the 
heights by a bonfire, and on a preconcerted signal to fall 
upon the enemy. The detachment, marching only by 
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night, and reposing in the day-time, made the circuit in 
two days. On the third morning a column of smoke 
announced their presence, and Klamininus gave orders 
for a general assault. The Macedonians, who advanced 
to meet it, were driven into their intrenchments ; but 
the advantage was as usual on their side, when the 
Romans had entered into the defile, until, after the con- 
sul raised the appointed signal, they found themselves 
attacked from behind. A general panic immediately 
ensued : the whole army took to flight, and would have 
been utterly destroyed, if the conquerors had not been 
obstructed in the pursuit by the nature of the ground. 
Philip halted at a few miles* distance, to collect the fugi- 
tives, and found only 5? 000 missing. With the rest he 
took the road to Thessaly. 

He expected that the Romans would speedily follow 
him thither ; and as he did not venture to await their 
coming, determined to deprive them as far as possible 
of the fruits of their victory. This at least was the 
•pretext, under which he plundered and destroyed several 
Thessalian towns, after having compelled the inhabitants 
to quit their homes with as much of their property as 
they could carry away. At Pherac however the gates 
were shut against him ; and fearing to be overtaken by 
the Romans, he made no further attempt on it, but re- 
treated into Macedonia. The success of Flamininus had 
roused the A^^tolians and Amynander, and they too in- 
vaded Thessaly at the same time, though with separate 
forces : the jEtolians apparently with a view merely to 
plunder: Amynander to the conquest ofGomphi and some 
other strong places adjacent to his own territory. In 
the meanwhile Flamininus had traversed Epirus, where, 
notwithstanding the disaffection which had been be- 
trayed by die people towards Rome, he spared their 
fields, and, sending for Amynander as a guide across 
the mountains, entered Thessaly from the northwest. 
He studied to exhibit a contrast to Philip’s barbarous 
policy, by the care which he took to restrain his troops 
from all wanton outrages, and instead of living at the 
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expense of the Thessalians, sent over to Ambraeia for a 
supply of corn, which he had previously ordered to be 
brought from Corcyra. Yet several of the towns which 
were defended by Macedonian garrisons offered a vigor- 
ous, and some a successful, resistance. He was occupied 
for a long time with the siege of Atrax on the Peneus, 
and at last was constrained to abandon it as hopeless. 
He then passed into Phocis, where for the sake of easier 
communication with the Corinthian gulf, he designed to 
fix his winter-quarters. For this purpose he made him- 
self master of Anticyra, which he selected for his maga- 
zines ; and several other small towns yielded to him 
with little or no resistance: but Elatea set him at defi- 
ance, and sustained a siege, lie was still lying before 
it, when the cause of Home received a weighty access in 
Peloponnesus. 

AVhile the consul remained encamped on the banks 
of the Aous, his brother Lucius, having succeeded 
Apustius in the command of the fleet, had sailed round 
Malca, and arrived at Piraius at about the same time 
that Attalus and the Rhodian admiral Agesimbrotus, 
who had combined their forces near Andros, began the 
siege of Eretria. Lucius soon after joined them there. 
The Macedonian garrison kept the town in awe, but 
after Philocles had been repulsed in an attempt to re- 
inforce it from Chalcis, could not prevent overtures of 
capitulation being made to Attalus. While these were 
pending, Lucius surprised the town in the night. The 
inhabitants fled to the citadel, which soon after sur- 
rendered. The town contained little treasure, except 
works of art, in which it was uncommonly rich. Ca- 
rystus capitulated a few days later, the Macedonian gar- 
rison being allowed to depart at a fixed ransom, without 
their arms, and the allied fleets then sailed to Cenchrece, 
and made preparations for the siege of Corinth. But 
before they opened the siege, it was tliought advisable 
to make an attempt to gain over the Achiean League, 
and with the consul’s approbation an embassy composed 
of envoys representing the three allied powers 
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Adiens, was sent to Sicyon^ Inhere an assembly was 
held to receive their proposals. Ambassadors from 
Philip were also present. The party which espoused 
the Roman interest among the Achcans, had already so 
far prevailed^ tliat Cycliades had been banished on 
account of his attachment to the Macedonian connection 
and Aristflcnus^ his successor^ was an open and zealous 
partisan of Rome. But among the mass of the people 
opinions and feelings were almost equally divided on 
the subject. It gave rise to disputes so violent as to 
disturb the peace of families and to embitter all the 
pleasures of social intercourse. It was the standing 
topic of conversation in every company, the great matter 
for consultation in every family. For the question was 
one which deeply affected not only the welfare ^ the 
state, but the safety of every citizen, and it was one of 
which the most enlightened and patriotic statesmen, the 
most exempt from prejudice and passion, might take 
opposite views. Philip was in possession. The triumph 
of the Romans was by no means certain, especially if 
Antiochus should throw his weight into the opposite* 
scale. They might be forced to abandon their allies to 
the resentment of the king of Macedonia, who would 
be the more offended by the defection of the Ach scans, 
as he had of late been striving to conciliate their good- 
will by spontaneous concessions ; and little as he was 
entitled either to their confidence or their gratitude, to 
turn against him without any fresh provocation in his 
hour of danger, wore the appea^-ance of treachery and 
baseness. Least of all, was it possible to foresee whether 
Roman protection would prove less burdensome than 
Macedonian dominion. No wonder that the Achscans 
felt themselves in a strait ; but the manner in which 
they betrayed their perplexity, according to Livy's de- 
sSfription, was almost ludicrous. The first day of the 
assembly was occupied with the speeches of the envoys. 
A difference might be observed between the tone of 
the Romans and their allies, and that of Philip's am- 

4 1 Uv. xxxii. 19. Polyb xvii. 1. " 
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Bassador, Cleomedon. The Romans urged the League 
not only to enter into their alliance, but to take an 
active part in the war^ and held out the restoration of 
Corinth as a recompense. Cleomedon asked so faintly 
for support^ as made it evident that his master hoped 
for nothing more than neutrality on the part of the 
Achicans. The next day^ when the usual invitation 
had been given by the herald, no orator rose to address 
the assembly. It was in vain that Aristsnus, as pre- 
sident, endeavoured to excite a debate: not a murmur 
was heard among the multitude. Aristuenus then un- 
dertook to plead the cause of the Romans himself. He 
insisted chiefly on Philip’s manifest inferiority and his 
inability to protect the Acbieans, if they should be 
attacked by the allied fleets, w'hile Nabis pressed them 
in tHb interior of the peninsula. Even this speech 
however produced only confused murmurs and con. 
tention, but no regular debate. The demiurges them- 
selves, to whom it belonged to put the question, were 
equally divided: five declared their intention to take 
the votes of the assembly on the alliance with Rome: 
the other five protested against this proceeding, as a 
breach of the law by which it was forbidden that any 
measure adverse to the alliance with Philip, should be 
either proposed by the magistrates or decreed by the 
assembly. The rest of the day was spent in violent 
but fruitless altercations. On the third, when the law 
required that the decree should be moved, one of the 
protesters, whose resolution had given way to his father’s 
threats, went over to the Roman party, and the general 
sense of the assembly now showed itself so clearly on 
the same side, that before the question was put to the 
vote, all the Dytnoeans and Megalopolitans present and 
a part of the Argives rose up and quitted the place. 
'I'he old connection between Megalopolis and the royal 
house of Macedon, the benefits which Philip had re- 
cently conferred on Dyme, having ransomed its citizens 
from the masters to whom they had been sold after the 
town was taken by the Romans, and his supposed 
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descent from an Argive stocky and his manifold re- 
lations of friendship and hospitality ivith Argive families^ 
furnished reasons for their conduct ivhich were admitted 
to be sufficient even by the Homans and their partisans. 
The decree of alliance with Attains and the Rhodians 
was then carried forthwith ; the alliance with Rome 
was only deferred until the requisite sanction of the 
Roman people could be obtained. In the meanwhile it 
was decreed that all the forces of the League should 
march to the aid of L. Quinctius^ who, having taken 
Cenchreie, was now laying siege to Corinth. He had 
reckoned on a division lietween the Corinthians and the 
Macedonian garrison. But the citizens and the soldiers 
appeared to be animated by one spirit, as if defending 
their common country. And he was also deceived in 
his calculations as to the strength of the garrison itself, 
which, beside the Greeks and Macedonians, included a 
great number of Italian deserters, who having the fear 
of an ignominious death before their eyes, fought with 
desperate fury, and when it had been reinforced by a 
body of 1500 men brought by Philocles, Attains ad- 
vised Lucius to abandon the hopeless enterprise : the 
Roman clung to it a little longer, but at last, seeing the 
obstacles to be plainly insurmountable, raised the siege, 
and returned to winter at Corcyra. The consul about 
the same time made himself master of Elatea ; but on 
the other hand Philocles, after the relief of Corinth, 
was invited to Argos by the Macedonian party, and 
had surprised Larissa in the night. There was a gar- 
rison of 500 Acha^ans in the town, commanded by the 
Dymean jEnesidamus, who at first made some show 
of resistance, but seeing himself far outnumbered, he 
accepted the permission offered by Philocles for his 
troops to depart. He himself refused to abandon his 
post, and with a few followers who remained by his 
side perished in a shower of missiles. 

After the election of the consuls for the ensuing year, 
the friends of Flamininus exerted all their influence to 
prevent him from being superseded by either of the new 
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consuls, and through the intercession of two tribunes 
the consuls were induced to submit their claims to the 
pleasure of the senate, which decided that he should 
retain his command until a successor shouQd be ap- 
pointed in his room, and that both the consuls should 
remain that year in Italy. A reinforcement of 5000 foot 
and 300 horse was decreed for his army, and 3000 for 
the fleet, which was also to remain under his brother's 
command. Before Titus knew that his wishes had 
been thus gratifled, and while he was on the point of 
besieging the citadel of Opus, where he had Ix^en ad- 
mitteil into the town by an aristocratical party, though 
the Ailtolians had been previously invited by their ad- 
versaries, he received a proposal from Philip who was 
wintering at Demetrias, to appoint time and place for 
an interview. FJamininus desired above all things the 
honour of terminating the war, and being uncertain hoW 
long his command might last, willingly complied with 
the king’s request. They met on the coast near Nictea, 
in the Malian gulf, Flamininus accompanied by Amy- 
nander, Dionysodorus, an envoy from Attains, the Rho- 
dian admiral Agesirnbrotus, Phoeneas, the ACtolian 
strategus, and several of his countrymen, and the 
Achsaiis, Aristtenus and Xenophon, Philip only bringing 
with him, beside his two Macedonian secretaries, the 
Ach®an exile Cycliades, and Brachyllas, his leading 
partisan in Boeotia. Flamininus stood on the beach ; tlig 
king at the prow of his galley, declining to land, on the 
plea of distrust toward the jKtolians. Philip, though 
he was the only speaker on his own side, showed him- 
self more than a match for all his adversaries in the 
management of his cause, only indulging his humour in 
sarcastic sallies and retorts more freely than was thought 
to beseem his dignity. ^ The main article in the con- 
ditions required by the Romans was that he should 
withdraw his garrisons from all the Greek cities : they 
also demanded that he should deliver up the prisoners 


1 Polyb. xvli. 1. foil. Liv. xxxil. US, 
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aM^ (i^t^ j^aces ht Illyria which he had 

tfken aidce thib ^aty;''tf Epirua^ and those belonging 
to iHolekny' wjjtcb he^ad cdnqnered since the death of 
rii^opi^r.^/ bat eaWof the other allied states had its 
separate complainEs ahd demands, which, with Philip’s 
replies, occupied the greater part of the day, and toward 
evening it was agreed that they should set down in 
writing the terms which they insisted on, and that the 
conference sliould he renewed at the same place the 
next morning. But on the morrow he did not appear 
before the afternoon, pretending to have been perplexed 
by the difficulty of the demands made on him, but 
apparently wishing to avoid fresh altercation, and then 
proposed a private interview with Flamininus, to which 
the Roman consente<l. llie result however did not 
satisfy any of the allies, and the conference was again 
adjourned. At the third meeting Philip obtained leave 
to send an embassy to Rome, and a two months’ ar- 
mistice for that purpose ; but as the price of this favour 
he was obliged immediately to withdraw all his garrisons 
from Fhocis and Locris. Flamininus and the allies 
likewise sent envoys to watch the proceedings of the 
king s ministers at Rome, and to put the senate on its 
guard against thern.^ These envoys obtained an audience 
at Rome before Philip's ambassadors, and they drew 
the senate's attention chiefly to one point, — that Greece 
could never be really independent so long as Chalcis, 
Corinth, and Demetrias remained in Philip’s hands. 
These were, as he himself* was used insultingly to call 
them, the fetters of Greece, and she could not stir a 
limb while Peloponnesus was commanded by the gar- 
rison of Corinth, the central provinces threatened from 
Chalcis, and Thessaly overawed by a foice stationed at 
Demetrias. ^ The senate seized this handle, and stopped 
Philip's orator at the beginning of his speech, by the 

1 Polyb. xvil. 11. TliZatt 'EXAfunar^f. Strabo, ix. p. 4S8. niXotr ixaXti 
0/Aonrfr rq; rjiv Xeikniitt xai riir ritf ix rite M««|. 

iauate iTiitnuvf 9’ 0/ !rf 0 nyo(tu 0 t ratvntf n xeii 

r^t x»i aCni rSt trt^i rk Tijurq, ri n 

n^Ajair ix,(iveet xeu rqv "Oo'retv, 
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qaestioBj 'whether his ^astsf; 

Corinth^ Chalcis^ and Dem^UiAa, j|t)^ when it ijppeared 
that the ambassadors had recetPj$ti^,no'inBtm<:(tions'Arf 
this head, they were roug^hly disQiiiBedJ l*h#^t«ms on 
which peace should be granted, weroi left to the Idis- 
cretion of Flamininus, who finding the senate so ready 
to meet his wishes, declined a fresh interview with 
Philip, and declared that he would receive no embassy 
from him, which did not lay down as the basis of tlie 
negotiation tlie entire emancipation of Greece. 

In the course of the winter Philip received another 
mortifying intimation of the opinion which generally 
prevailed in Greece as to the issue of the contest. Now 
that the crisis of his destiny seemed to be approaching, 
he could ill spare the force which might be necessary to 
defend Argos, and he no doubt thought he had devised 
a happy expedient for relieving himself from this burden, 
while he secured a useful ally, when he instructed Phi- 
lodes to commit Argos to the custody of Nabis, to be 
restored if his arms should prosper, and to hint that the 
king was willing to give some of his daughters in mar- 
riage to the tyrant's sons. Nabis on this occasion con- 
ducted himself in a manner worthy of his reputation. 
He at first affected to decline the proposal unless the 
Argives should consent to the transfer. But when in 
tlieir public assembly they rejected bis protection with 
the strongest expressions of loathing and horror, having 
now a sufficient handle for his purpose, he immediately 
closed with the overtures of Philecles, and was admitted 
by night into the city. A few of the opulent citizens 
made their escape in the tumult, and only lost their 
property, which was immediately confiscated. The rest 
were not only robl^d of all their gold and silver, but 
compelled to raise large sums by fear of torture, which 
was inflicted on all who hesitated, or were suspected of 
concealing their wealth. Having thus sustained the 
character of the tyrant, he proceeded to play the part of a 
demagogue, and called an Assembly in which he proposed 
a decree for the cancelling of debts, and the redistribution 
VOL. vm. X 
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of the land. It was a repetition of the process by which 
he had made himself master of Sparta. It only remained 
foe- him to secure his acquisition by another piece of per- 
fidy. He sent envoys to open a negotiation with Fla- 
minihus and with Attalus^ and invited them to an inter- 
view at Argos. It took place at a little distance from 
the city. The Roman required that Nabis should make 
peace with the Achsans and send auxiliaries against 
Philip. Nabis consented so far as to grant a truce for 
four months^ and he supplied the proconsul with 600 
of his Cretans. But though he professed to have come 
to Argos as its protector^ at the request of the people^ 
Attalus could not induce him to withdraw his troops 
that they might freely declare their mind. He left a 
garrison in the city^ and t>n his return to Sparta sent 
his wife to Argos^ to complete the spoliation which he 
had begun. Apega was worthy of such a consort ; and 
her dissimulation, avarice, and cruelty, were not unfitly 
represented by the engine of torture which Nabis had 
contrived in her image. She summoned the Argive 
Women of the higher class into her presence, and did 
not let them go until by threats or torments she had 
stripped them of every ornament of their persons.^ Fla- 
mininus, on his way back to his winter-quarters, stopped 
at the gate of Corinth, to show his Cretans as a proof of 
the tyrant's defection ; and having invited Philocles to 
an interview, he found that even his fidelity was begin- 
ning to waver, and that he was watching the turn of 
events for a fitter seasdh to betray his trust. 

There were now only two states south of Thermopylae 
which had not declared themselves in favour of Rome : 
Acamaniaand Boeotia. The Acarnanians, partly through 
their sense of honour, partly through their enmity to 
the ^tolians, adhered to Philip to the last. In Boeotia 
Thebes was stronghold of the Macedonian interest. 
The Theban partisans of Macedonia, at first a very 

1 So Polyblui, xvii. 17- n£v yireg Mtii finLt : which if 

fingularly loftened by Livy, xxxii. 40., blandiendo ac minamto. 
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small faction^ with Brachyllas^ the chief of the house of 
Neon^ at their head, had, under the protection of Anti- 
gonus Doson and Philip, become masters of the state. 
They kept the people in good-humour by largesses from 
the treasury, and by connivance at their transgressions of 
the law, while they themselves eluded all inquiry into their 
administration, and spent their fortunes in a continual 
round of feasting. It was this wretched state of things 
which had induced the Megarians to return to their con- 
nection with the Achsans ; and the Boeotian force which 
was sent to recover Megara was scared away, as we have 
seen, by the mere rumour of Philopoemen’s approach.^ 
When the Romans had established themselves in the 
heart of Greece, and seemed to be on the point of bring- 
ing their contest with Philip to a successful close, his 
partisans at Thebes were in a still harder strait than the 
Achaeans had been before their last decision. They 
could not bring themselves to renounce the advantages 
which they owed to Macedonian patronage, but still less 
could they venture to tlefy the enmity of the Romans. 
They wished therefore to be allowed to remain neutral ; 
but, in their attempt to escape between two opposite 
dangers, they were so unhappy as to fall into both, 
without the merit or honour of either. They were 
neither constant to Philip, nor acquired the favour of 
Rome, but were betrayed by their own duplicity into the 
hands of Flaminiiius. Having caused a general assembly 
of the Boeotians to be summoned to the capital, he 
marched from Elatea with 2000 legionaries, and en- 
camped five miles from Thebes. The next day, accom- 
panied by Attains, and by the ministers of the allied 
states, he advanced toward the city, ordering the troops 
to follow at the interval of a mile. At half-way he was 
net by the Boeotarch Antiphilus, with whom he en- 
gaged in friendly conversation, but slackened his p&ce as 
they drew near to the city, to let his m)en overtake him. 
In the bustle of his entrance their approach was not per- 
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ceived^ until it was too late to exclude them. He was 
thus master of Thebes^ and the Assembly, which was 
held the next day, could only exhibit the vain semblance 
of free consultation. Attalus opened the proceedings 
with a speech in favour of Rome ; but the exertion 
caused a fit of paralysis, in which he was carried away 
from the assembly, and which, though not immediately 
fatal, he did not survive many months. The decree 
however of alliance with Rome was carried without a 
dissentient voice ; and Flamininus could thus turn all 
his thoughts to the approaching contest, without any 
anxiety as to the part of Greece which he would leave 
behind him when he next marched against Philip. 

Early in the spring of 197, Philip assembled his 
forces at Dium for the decisive conflict. If it had been 
possible to elude it much longer the delay would only 
have exhausted all the resources which afforded him a 
hope of success. Even now the population of his king- 
dom had so shrunk during the long series of wars 
waged by him and his ancestors, that he was obliged to 
fill up the muster-rolls with boys of sixteen, and vete- 
rans past the age of military service. He therefore re- 
solved to give battle in the .plains of Thessaly, where 
he would have the advantage of favourable ground, and 
his kingdom to fall back upon. Flamininus was detained 
two or three days on his march northward at Ther- 
mopyle, while an iFtolian assembly held at Heraclea 
was debating on the amount of the force which it should 
send to him. On the borders of Thessaly he was joined 
by 2000 foot and 400 horse under Phsneas, and after 
an unsuccessful attempt on the Pthiotic Thebes, en- 
camped about six miles from Pherec. Philip had al- 
ready advanced to Larissa, and as soon as he heard of 
the enemy’s position, marched to meet him. While 
the two armies, lay near Pherie, a skirmish of cavalry 
took place, in which the ^tolians were victorious. But 
the ground about the suburbs of Pherse, being thickly 
planted and intersected with walls, was ill suited for 
the operations of either army ; and tlie two com- 
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manderSj as if in concert, moved at the same time to- 
ward the territory of Scotussa, attracted by the corn 
which was just ripe. Without any intelligence of each 
other’s movements they encamped on opposite sides of 
a ridge, called from some rocky summits Cynosce- 
phalie (the Dogs'-heads). This was the field of the 
battle which decided the fate of the Macedonian 
monarchy. ' 

The two armies were about equal in numbers ; the 
Macedonian phalanx consisted of 1 6,000 men, to which 
were added 7000 light infantry and 2000 cavalry. 
The Romans had the advantage by the number of the 
iKtolian horse. It was the first time that an oppor. 
'tunity had occurred for the phalanx' and the legion 
to measure their strength against each other, and the 
empire of the civilised world depended on the result. 
Yet to a superficial observation it might seem that on 
this occasion a blind chance had interfered to prevent a 
fair comparison. On the morning of the battle the 
ground was covered by so thick a mist, that Philip, 
thinking it impossible that any action could take place 
that day, had sent out numerous parties to collect fod- 
der. But a Ronran detachment sent from the camp to 
explore the country, and discover 'enemy's position, 
fell in with one which he had postuu on the heights of 
Cynoscephalic. An engagement ensued, in which the 
Romans were beginning to give way, when the iEtolians 
came to their aid, and turned the fortune of the fight. 
Philip was oUiged to send his cavalry, and the greater 
part of his light infantry, to support the first de- 
tachment, and their arrival again changed the scene. 
The Romans were dislodged from the heights, and 
driven down into the plain, and they would have been 
completely routed, if they had not been protected by 
the ^tolian cavalry, which is admitted by Polybius 
to have been the best in Greece for service of this kind. 
Flamininus now deemed it necessary to bring up the 
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legionaries^ ivho quickly put the Macedonians to flight. 
In the meanwhile Philip had been induced by exag- 
gerated accounts of the first successes obtained by his 
troops to set the phalanx in motion. Yet it was only 
a part of it that was brought into action. Reluctantly^ 
and against his better judgment^ misliking, as he de- 
clared^ both the place and the time^ he nevertheless in 
compliance with the importunity of his oflicers hastened 
forward with the right wing^ that he might not lose 
the supposed favourable juncture^ ordering the rest to 
follow as quickly as possible. And this right wing^ 
which reached the top of the heights in time to protect 
the fugitives, who were driven back by the advance of 
the legionaries, was completely victorious over the left' 
of the Roman army. The Roman arms could make no 
impression on that hedge of spears, ten of which were 
pointed against each soldier. ^ The Macedonians also 
stood on the higher ground, and after the first shock, 
which was accompanied with a tremendous shout of 
both armies, continued to gain on the retreating foe. 
Flamininus soon perceived that the day was lost on 
this part of the field. But the rest of the phalanx, 
which was just appearing on the heights, had not yiet 
formed, and was impeded by the unevenness of the 
ground. While it was still in this confusion, the Ro- 
man general, having first sent the elephants to increase 
the disorder, charged it with the whole of his force not 
previously engaged : and as the phalanx, if not irre- 
sistible, was utterly helpless, it was presently routed, 
and the Romans had only to slaughter their defenceless 
enemies. One division raised its sarissas in token of 
surrender ; but as the Romans did not understand the 
sign, it was only the more exposed to their attack ; qpd 
Quinctius, though he discovered the error, could not or 
would not prevent the carnage. The victory was com- 


^ JAvy (zxxiU> 8.) deceiTcd by hit imperfbet knowledge of Greek, haa 
fallen into the ludicrous miflUke of supposing that the phalanx laid aside 
its sarlsfas, which he fancied encumbered it by their length, and tranalatcf 
MMMUsurt rwr hastis potiiit. 
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pleted by the promptness of a Roman tribufte, who, 
without orders, like Philopoemen at Sellasia, charged 
the Macedonian right wing in the rear. Unable to 
change its front, and seeing the enemy, who had hU 
therto been retreating before it, now making a stand, it 
could only seek safety in flight. Philip, having first 
with a few followers ascended an eminence, from which, 
as the mist had now rolled away, he could survey the 
field of battle, and having satisfied himself that the day 
was irrecoverably lost, rode off at full speed toward 
Tempe ; and having stopped for one day at Gonni to col- 
lect as many of the fugitives as could overtake him, 
and having sent to Larissa to destroy his papers there, 
pursued his way into Macedonia. On his side 8000 
were slain, 5000 made prisoners. The loss of the 
Romans was estimated at no more than 700. 

Such was the issue of the battle of Cynoscephaloc ; 
and it might seem, as has been observed, at first sight, 
rather a work of chance, produced by an extraordinary 
combination of fortuitous circumstances, than a proof 
of any intrinsic superiority of the one army over the 
other. And so it appears to have been common among 
the Greeks to attribute the success of the Romans to 
fortune. But Polybius has pointed out very clearly 
that the very essence of the advantage which the legion 
had over the phalanx, lay in this : that there was so 
much room in all military operations for the interven- 
tion of fortuitous circumstances. The efficacy of the 
phalanx was in fact merely conventional ; it depended 
on certain conditions, which no general could command, 
and on events which none could foresee. It was tfiere- 
fore no match for a force which could readily adapt 
itself to every position and emergency. Philip lost the 
battle only as he must have done in every other case, 
unless his enemy had allowed him to choose his own 
time and ground. 

The Romans, on their return from the pursuit, pro- 
ceeded to plunder the Macedonian camp ; but they 
found that the ADtolians had already carried off the 
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greater part of the booty j and they were the more offended 
with the greediness of their allies, as the ^tolian ca- 
valry might have done much harm to the flying enemy, 
and perhaps might have overtaken the king himself. 
The murmurs which arose from this circumstance were 
a prelude to more serious differences. The ^tolians, as 
we have seen, had done good service in the earlier part 
of the battle ; but they claimed almost the whole glory 
of the victory : and the Roman general himself was 
deeply displeased by some verses which circulated through 
the camp, in which the name of the ^Itolians stood fore- 
most, and he and his army were described as if they had 
taken a subordinate part in the work.^ There was an- 
other still deeper ground of offence. The ^tolians had 
pretensions which were at variance with the interests of 
Rome : and Flamininus soon made them feel the change 
which had taken place in their relations with him, from 
the moment that he had no further use to make of them. 
At Larissa he was met by three envoys from Philip, 
who came to ask the ordinary truce for the burial of the 
slain, and leave to send an embassy to the Roman camp. 
Flamininus granted a truce for fifteen days, and consented 
to admit Philip to a conference at Tempe, adding an en- 
couraging message, which gave great offence to the Ai!to- 
lians, who complained that they had not been consulted, 
as they used to be on all matters before the battle, and 
threw out insinuations, that the Roman general was 
making advances to the king from corrupt motives. A 
few days before that which had been fixed for the con- 
ference, Flamininus held a council to consider the tern(is 
of p*eace which should be demanded. The ^tolians 
would hear of none, but urged him to follow up the 
victory, until Philip should be despatched, or driven- out 
of his kingdom : an occasion which Flamininus did not 
neglect, to enlarge on the generosity with which Rome 
was wont to treat her vanquished enemies. Amynander 
innocently expressed a hope, that the terms would be 
such as would enable him to maintain himself against 

I Flut Flam. 9. 
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Philip^ after the departure of the Romans. At the con- 
ference Philip cut off all dispute at the outset^ by a de- 
claration, that he accepted all the conditions \vhich had 
been previously prescribed to him by the Romans and 
their allies^ and was ready to submit to the decree of the 
senate on other points. But an angry altercation ensued 
between Flamininus and the ABtolians, who demanded die 
lesiitution of their Thessalian towns^ while the Roman 
refused to give up any which had. opened their gates to 
him : Pthiotic Thebes, which had been taken by force 
after it had refused to surrender, they might deal with 
as they would. ^ A truce of four months was concluded 
with Philip, who was required to pay 200 talents imme- 
diately, and to deliver his son Demetrius and some of 
his friends as hostages ; but the money and hostages 
were to be restored to him if the treaty should be broken 
oft* at Rome.' 

It was not any magnanimous feeling, but the threaten- 
ing movements of Antiochus that had rendered Flami- 
ninus unwilling to push Philip to extremities ; and the 
same cause made the senate anxious to terminate the 
Macedonian war. Notwithstanding therefore the oppo- 
sition of the new consuls, each of whom wished for the 
Macedonian province, the peace was decreed and con- 
firmed by the comitia of the tribes. The heads of the 
treaty were embodied in an ordinance of the senate, and 
ten commissioners were appointed, according to estab- 
lished usage, to carry it into effect, and to consult with 
Flamininus on some points which were left to their dis- 
cretion. 

The battle of Cynoscephals put an end to the resist- 
ance of the Acarnanians. Their magistrates and lead- 
ing men had yielded to the solicitations of L. Quinctius, 
or saw more clearly than the common people that it was 
vain to withstand the power of Rome ; and they held a 
congress at Leucas, in which a. decree was passed in the 
name, but without the authority, of the nation, for alli- 

1 Polyb. xvUL 17— S2. Liv. xxxiii. 11—13. * Liv. xxxlli. 13. 
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ance with the Romans. But this drcree was soon after 
indignantly annulled by the people^ and its authors caUed 
to account^ though pardoned on acknowledgment of their 
offence. Lucius^ as soon as he heard of this reaction^ 
sailed from Corcyra and laid siege to Leucas, which 
made a long and most gallant resistance^ though exposed 
to attack both by sea and land^ and only surrendered 
after the enemy had been treacherously admitted into 
the citadel. A few days after^ the contest was decided 
in Thessaly, and the rest of the Acarnanian towns sub- 
mitted to the conquerors. 

About the same time the Achieans, under their general 
Nicostratus, gained a victory over Androsthenes, tlie 
commander of Corinth, which delivered the Achaean ter- 
ritory from the ravages which it had previously suffered 
from the garrison ; and a body of Achiean auxiliaries 
aided the Rhodians to recover the greater part of the 
Feriea. Philip himself did not remain inactive after 
his defeat ; but when the Dardanians, supposing that 
they might now insult him with impunity, made an in- 
road into Macedonia, he hastily collected a small army, 
fell upon them suddenly near Stobi, and chased them 
with great slaughter out of his dominions.^ 

Toward the close of the year the tranquillity of Greece 
was slightly disturbed by some struggles of the two Boeo- 
tian factions, which kept up their contest after that of their 
patrons had ceased. Notwithstanding the alliance which 
had been concluded with Rome, a number of Boeotians 
fought on Philip's side at Cynoscephala; under the com- 
mand of Brachyllas; and he, with many others of them, 
was among the prisoners. Flamininus however, to con- 
ciliate the Boeotians, consented to release them ; but he 
could not soothe their hostility by this favour, which 
they affected to ascribe to Philip’s intercession; and 
Brachyllas on his return was elected Boeotarch. The 
chiefs of the opposite pivty, who had promoted the aL. 
liance with Rome, began to be uneasy about the lot which 
awaited them when their adversaries should be no longer 

1 Liv. xxxiiL 11—18. 
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overawed by the vicinity of a Roman army^ and they 
consulted Flamininus on the expediency of removing 
Brachyllas. Flamininus would not meddle with such a 
transaction himself^ but advised them to speak to the 
^tolian general Alexamenes. By him they were fur- 
nished with six men> three iFtolians and three Italians^ 
who killed Brachyllas as he was returning home at night 
with some dissolute companions from a feast. But the 
contrivers of tlie murder were afterwards detected^ and 
one of them was put to death after lie had been ex- 
amined by torture^ in which he probably disclosed the 
connivance of Flamininus. The discovery inspired all 
classes of the Boeotians with mortal hatred toward the 
Romans ; and as they did not venture to exhibit it openly^ 
they wreaked it by a series of cowardly assassinations on 
the individual Roman soldiers who happened to pass 
through Boeotia. When at length search was made by 
the order of Flamininus, 500 corpses were found with 
clear signs of violent death, at the bottom of the lake 
Copais. Flamininus demanded the delivery of the mur- 
derers, and imposed a contribution of 500 talents on the 
Boeotians. When they offered excuses instead of com- 
pliance, he invaded the country, and laid siege to Acra- 
phia and Coronea, the towns nearest to the principal 
scenes of bloodshed. The Boeotians now were ready to 
submit, but could only obtain forgiveness through the 
intercession of the Achseans and the Athenians, and on 
condition of surrendering the guilty, and paying a fine 
of thirty talents. 

By the decree of the senate which was brought by the 
ten commissioners, peace was granted to Philip on the 
following terms : — all the Greeks, both in Europe and 
Asia, were to be free, and governed by their own laws ; 
but with one very important exception. The districts 
subject to Philip, and the towns held by his garrisons, 
were to be delivered up to the Rbmans Wore the next 
Isthmian Games. Yet this exception again was so qua- 
lified, that several towns were named which he was im- 
mediately to evacuate, and to restore to absolute freedom. 
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These were Euromus, Pedasa^ Bargylia, and lassus in 
Caria^ Abydus^ Thasos^ Myrina^ and Perinthus^ all 
places far remote from Greece. Titus was to write to 
Prusias of Bithynia, in the name of the senate, on behalf 
of Cios. Within the same time Philip was to surrender 
all the Roman prisoners and deserters^ and all his ships 
of war, except five boats and his state galley, a huge and 
useless vessel ; and he was to pay 1000 talents, one half 
immediately, the rest by instalments in ten years. 

These articles, according to Polybius, diffused uni- 
versal joy throughout Greece, except among the .^to- 
lians : they alone complained that the liberty announced 
by the decree was a mere name, destitute of reality. 
Polybius attributes these complaints to their resentment, 
yet he admits that they were not without plausibility: 
and though the sagacity of the .^tolians may have 
been quickened by their disappointment, it is probable 
that their suspicions were shared by many who had 
not the courage to express them. They observed that, 
since the towns which Philip was to set at liberty were 
named, it was clear that those which he was to deliver 
up to the Romans were not included in the same class, 
or to enjoy the same freedom : and among these, beside 
Oreus and Eretria, were Chalcis, Demetrias, and Co- 
rinth. It was therefore evident that the fetters of 
Greece were not to be unlocked, but only to be trans- 
ferred to the grasp of a stronger hand. Polybius, with 
a breach of candour into which he is often betrayed by 
his ill-will toward the .^tolians, treats these objections 
as mere verbal cavils and exaggerations. But it is 
certain that the iEtolians not only put a fair construc- 
tion on the language of the decree, but penetrated the 
intentions of the senate. The senate meant to keep 
these important places in its own possession : not 
indeed so much through distrust of the Greeks, as for 
the sake of precaution against Antiochus. It had not 
however finally determined this point, but left it to the 
decision of the commissioners after consultation with 
Flamininus. For there was room for hesitation as to 
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the expediency of the measure. If on the one hand it 
was dangerous to leave these places exposed to attack 
from Antiochus, it was also unsafe at such a juncture 
to forfeit the confidence and alienate the goodwill of 
the Greeks. The question became the subject of a 
long and warm debate between Flamininus and the 
commissioners, who were inclined to carry out the 
senate’s original design in every part. But Flamininus 
so strongly pleaded the necessity of stopping the mouths 
of the JStolians, and of making good the professions 
which the Romans had so often held out to their allies, 
that the commissioners yielded on some points to his 
opinion. It was settled that Corinth should be im.- 
mediately delivered up to the Achscans, according to 
the terms of their late treaty with Rome, but that 
the Acrocorinthus, Chalcis, and Demetrias should be 
retained by Roman garrisons. Livy supposes it to 
have been expressly declared in the decree of the 
council, that this occupation should be merely tem- 
porary, to last only as long as the movements of An- 
tiochus should afford cause for anxiety ; but Polybius 
is silent as to any such restriction.^ 

These deliberations took place at Corinth, and the 
final decision of the commissioners was to be published 
at the Isthmian festival which was now near at hand. 
It was attended by an unusual concourse of Greeks, 
anxious to learn the fate of their country, and the use 
which the Romans would make of their victory. This 
was the subject which engrossed all conversation, and 
various conjectures were formed about it ; but the pre- 
vailing opinion, as reported by Polybius‘S, seems not to 
have differed very widely from that of the AStolians. 
When the spectators were assembled, before the games 
began, after silence had been bidden by the sound of the 
trumpet, proclamation was made by a herald, that the 
Roman senate, and Titus Quinatius, having overcome 
King Philip and the Macedonians, give liberty to the 
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Corinthians, Phocians, Locrians, Euboeans, Achseans of 
Phthia, Magnetes, Thessalians, and Perrheebians, with 
exemption from garrisons and tribute, and permission to 
govern themselves by their hereditary laws. The cata- 
logue included every part of Greece which had hitherto 
been occupied by Philip ; and the proclamation was in 
substance, as it was sometimes described, a declaration 
that the independence of Greece was restored. So it 
was understood by those who heard it. A shout of joy 
rent the air, such, that birds which were flying over 
the heads of the multitude are said to have dropped to the 
ground : and the herald was obliged to repeat the pro- 
clamation, as well for the sake of those who had not 
beard it distinctly, as because the rest could scarcely 
believe the evidence of their senses. The shout then 
rose again still louder than before : the spectacle which 
followed passed unheeded: the whole assembly was 
occupied with one thought and one feeling. Titus, as 
he withdrew at the end of the games, was almost stifled 
by the throng which crowded about him, to gaze and 
applaud, to grasp his hands, and shower garlands and 
fillets on his head. Yet we may suspect, that the 
pressure which he found most painful, was that of un. 
deserved gratitude ; for he probably thought much less 
highly of his own services than Polybius, who does not 
scruple to observe, that extravagant as the display of 
gratitude might seem, it fell short of the obligation : a 
reflection so glaringly wide of the truth, that we can 
hardly explain it, so as not to question either his judg- 
ment or his sincerity. The enthusiasm of the mul- 
titude was more excusable, as they could not foresee all 
the advantages which the Romans were to reap from 
their victory over Philip, and either did not yet know 
that they had resolved to keep the fetters of Greece in 
their hands, or believed that this was only a temporary 
measure, and a necessary precaution. But the joy of 
the more considerate might have been damped by the 
thought, that such a boon could only be bestowed by a 
master who was able to resume it at his pleasure. 
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’After the festival^ Flaniininus and the commissioners 
proceeded to adjust the other affairs, which were com- 
mitted to their discretion. The envoys of Antiochus 
were dismissed with a peremptory injunction to their 
master, to evacuate all the Asiatic cities which had be- 
longed either to Philip or to Ptolemy, and to abstain 
from aggression on those which retained their indepen- 
dence, and above all not to pass over in person, or to 
send forces into Europe : but it was announced that 
some of the 'fen would shortly seek an interview with 
the king. The province of Orestis, which had revolted 
from Philip during the war, was declared independent, 
and he was thus, to his bitter mortification, prevented 
from taking revenge for its disloyalty.^ The Illyrian 
districts of Lychnis and Parthi which had been subject 
to Philip were given to Pleuratus. Thessaly was as far 
as possible dismembered ; the Perrhffibians, Dolopes, and 
Magnctes .were detached from it as independent states ; 
Phthiotis however was annexed to it with the exception 
of Thebes and Pharsalus. The claims of the iEtolians 
to Pharsalus and to Leucas were referred to the senate; 
but they were permitted to renew their former relations 
with Phocis and Locris. Corinth, Triphylia, and 
Ileriea, were restored to the Achaeans. The commis- 
sioners wished to bestow Oreus and Eretria on Eumenes^ 
who had succeeded his father Attalus on the throne of 
Pergamus, but, on the remonstrance of Flamininus, the 
question was referred to the senate, which decided that 
these towns, together with Carystus, should be restored 
to liberty. Valerius Antias, a writer of very slight au- 
thority, related that, by the original decree of the senate, 
jEgina, which Attalus had purchased from the ACtoIians, 
and the elephants, were given to his son of the same 
name ; and that the Athenians were rewarded with the 
lordship of Paros, Imbros, Delos, and Scyros.^ Nothing 
but the silence of Polybius throws a doubt on either fact. 
The commissioners then parted to undertake various 
missions. Cn. Cornelius, who was sent to Philip, pre- 
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vailed on him, that he might not seem to, be reserving 
himself for Antiocbus, to sue for alliance iuM amity with 
Rome. Cornelius next proceeded to the i^tolian Assem- 
bly at Thmnus ; but he was there received with com- 
plaints, upbraidings, and reprbaches, which grew at last 
so violent that he thought it safest to decline discussion, 
and to Advise them to send an embassy to Rome/ where 
they would be sure to obtain satisfaction of all reason- 
able demands. So ended the Macedonian' war ; with a 
plentiful sowing of the dragon's teeth. ' ' 
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FROM THE PROOLAArATlON OP THE LIBEIITV OP GREECE 
UNl>Elt roman protection to the embassy op CAL- 
LICRATES TO ROME. 

Antiochus, the son of Seleucus Callinicus^ and the sixth 
from the founder of his dynasty, surnained by his con- 
temporaries the (ireat, was perhaps einiiient in energy 
and ability above most of his line, though certainly not 
comjiarablc in this respect to his ancestor, the ('on- 
queror. He seems to have owed that title, — which 
however imported little in an age so lavish of such dis- 
tinctions, that his grandfather, a vile and odious prince, 
was sui named the Cod — chiefly to the contrast be- 
tween the low state into which the Syrian monarchy 
had fallen when he ascended the throne, and that to 
which he finally raised it, but especially to his expe- 
dition for the recovery of the eastern provinces which 
had been taken from it by the I’arthian and liactrian 
kings, an expedition which by its extent, duration, and 
dazzling success, might to a degenerate race recal the 
achievements of the Macedonian conqueror. He seems 
to have been elated with the sounding epitliet ^ and to 
have forgotten how largely he w^as indebted for his 
triumphs to the imbecility of liis Egyptian neighbours ; 
and in an evil hour he conciived the project of en- 


1 Ai>])iafi, Syr. 1. (Jcrviiius, CiA<t the Hislori'trfic Gtiisse, in Schlosscr’s 
_.ri'l)iv. V. p. -lyi, scorns to rloubt whctlicr Apinaii's authority is sunicient 
to prove that Antiochus rccr'vrd the epithet in Ins lite.tinic. ' Hut it could 
lianlly have been bestowed an linn alter the reverses which befcl him 
towanl the end of his life, tin iirh Roman si-lf complacency was interested 
III the greatness u< a coniiiicred enemy, and even inagnihed it in honour of 
tile hard} race which achieved the victory — inffentem cecultt Antiochum. 
Niebuhr (Kl. Schr. p. observes that the house of Seleucus never ^ro- 
ducctl a great prince. 
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larging the bounds of his empire until it should include 
all the conquests made by the first Seleucus after his 
victory over Lysimachus. In the prosecution of this 
undertaking he crossed the Hellespont in the spring of 
19^, and made himself master of the Thracian Cher- 
sonesus ; and being struck with the advantageous site 
of Lysimachia, which had been ruined by the Thracians 
after Philip had withdrawn his troops, he determined 
to rebuihl it and make it the capital of his European 
dominions, which he intended should comprehend the 
whole kingdom of Lysimachus.' While this work was 
going on he collected as many as he could of the old 
inhabitants, many of whom he ransomed from slavery, 
and invited new colonists.^ He was thus employed 
when L. (’ornclius, who had been sent by the senate 
to mediate between him and Ptolemy, and three of 
the commissioners who had just been regulating the 
affairs of Greece, came to Lysimachia. They were 
amicably received and hospitably entertained. But when 
they required him to restore the conquests he had made 
from Ptolemy and Philip, and demanded an explanation 
of the purpose for which he had come over to Europe, 
he firmly rejected their dictation, reminded them that 
Borne had no more to do with Asia than he with Italy, 
and asserted his claim to the Euro])ean as well as the 
Asiatic possessions of Lysimachus, The conference, 
which had been carried on in a very high and sharp 
tone on both sides, was abniptly broken off by a false 
rumour of the death of the young king of Egypt, which 
induced Antiochus to return to Asia, leaving his son 
Seleucus at Lysimachia. The commissioners on their 
return to Rome made a report which prepared the senate 
for an approaching war with Syria, and at the same 
time directed its attention to the hostile temper of the 
jEtolians and the independent attitude of Nabis. 

The only doubt with regard to Nabis was, whether 
there was any sufficient jiretext for a declaration of w'ar 
ag^nst him ; and it appeared so difficult to find one, 

1 Liv. xxxili. 40. xxx'v. 53. Tolyb. xviii. 34. 


2 Liv. xxxiii. S3. 
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that it was decided to refer the question of war or peace 
to Flaminirius. As soon as this decree of the senate 
reached him, he summoned a congress of the allies at 
Corinth, and professing that he should be entirely guided 
by their wishes, bade them consider whether they would 
have Argos left in the power of Nabis. It was a matter 
in which Rome had no concern, except so far as it in- 
terfered with the liberty of Greece, and thus impaired 
the glory of her work. The Athenian deputies extolled 
the Roman magnanimity, widi some reflections on the 
malignity of its detractors: an allusion which rouseil the 
i^^tolians, against whom it was pointed. 'J'hey had been 
deeply offended by tlie result of their last embassy to 
Rome, where the senate, as if to aggravate injury with 
insult, referred their claims again to their adversary 
Flamiiiiniis. ‘ They now inveighed against the meanness 
of the Athenians, complained of the wrong by which 
they were defrauded of Echinus and Pharsalus, and 
taxed the Romans with dissimulation atid hypocrisy. 
“ They pretended to be the lilierators of Greece, and yet 
lield it in its old fetters. Argos and Nabis w^ere only 
j)retexts to cover the continued presence of their army. 
Let the legions he embarked for Italy, and the A^itolicins 
would undertake that Nabis should withdraw his gar- 
rison from Argos.** The truth woulil only have dis- 
])1cased the Romans : the boast disgu steel the other 
allies. The Achican general, Aristierius, declaimed 
bitterly against the .^tolians, and in treated Flamininus 
not to leave Peloponnesus until he had secured it against 
their ag^^rcssioiis. The rest of the deputies joined in 
the same strain, and the war against Nabis w'as nria- 
niinously decreed. 

Flamininus having sent for his troops from Elatea, 
marched against Argos, and at Cleona* was joined by 
Aristwnus with an Achaean army of 10,000 foot and 
JOOO horse. Nabis had committed the command of 
the garrison at Argos to his wife*s brother Pythagoras, 
who was also his son-in-law, and he made the j^st 

* 1 Lib. xxxhi. ult. 

Y 2 
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preparations for its defence. lie suppressed an insur- 
rection which was prematurely attempted by some of 
the citizens on the approach of the Romans, and no 
further movement took place within when Flamininus 
encamped in the suburbs. Finding this hope disap- 
pointed, he called a council to deliberate on a siege. 
All the Greek officers, except Aristsenus, thought that 
as Argos was the occasion of the war, the first operations 
of the army shoidd be directed against it. But Fla- 
mininus ailopted the advice of Aristsenus, to carry the 
war into the enemy’s country, and, having reaped or 
wasted the harvest in the plain of Argos, he marched 
to the borders of Laconia, where he waited some time 
for a reinforcement which he expected from Philip, and 
for a supply of provisions which he had ordered the 
Peloponnesian towns to furnish. He was joined by 
1500 Macedonians and 400 Thessalian horse, and by a 
numerous body of Lacedscmoniaii exiles, with Agesipolis 
at their head. About the same time his brother Lucius 
had sailed into the gulf of Laconia with forty galleys, 
and Eumenes and the Rhodians were approaching with 
their combined squadrons. Nabis however did not 
abandon liimself to despair, though his wliole force 
amounted to no more than 15,000 men, being com- 
posed of 2000 Cretans, 3000 other mercenaries, and 
10,000 Laconian troops. He strengthened the de- 
fences of his capital with a new ditch and rampart, and 
struck terror into his subjects by the arrest of eiglity 
suspected citizens, whom he put to death the following 
night, and by the execution of some helots, who were 
charged with having attempted to desert. When the 
Romans, having descended the vale of the CEnus to the 
banks of the Eurotas, were proceeding to pitch their 
camp within a short distance from Sparta, they were 
thrown into great confusion by a sudden charge of the 
tyrant's auxiliaries, who were only repelled by the 
advance of the legionaries, and the next day, when the 
Rqpian column, moving southward, had passed the 
city, Nabis again sallied out and fell u||Oii its rear with 
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Iiis mercenaries ; but the Romans, who anticipated an 
attack, shifted their front so rapidly and in such good 
order, that after an obstinate combat he was put to 
flight, and the Achieans were enabled by their know- 
ledge of the ground to intercept or overtake many of 
the fugitives, before they could gain the city gate. 
Flaniininus then ravaged the adjacent plain without 
farther interruption, and afterwards continued his de» 
vastations down to the sea-coast. 

In the meanwhile Lucius, after he had taken several 
of the smaller towns on the coast, laid siege to Gythium, 
the arsenal of Sparta, a populous and well fortified 
city ; and as Eumenes and the Rhodians arrived about 
the same time the works made rapid progress. Two 
officers, Corgopas and Dexagoridas, commanded the 
place with equal authority. Dexagoridas, when de- 
fence seemed hopeless, opened a clandestine corre- 
spondence with the Roman general, but was detected, 
and put to death by his colleague. But he too was re- 
duced to despair, ivhen I'itus came up with a body of 
4000 men to support the besiegers ; and he surrendered 
on condition that the garrison should be allowed to 
withdraw. Nabis, though he had been reinforced by 
1000 mercenaries and 2000 Argives under Pythagoras, 
who had left Argos under the charge of Tiinocratcs, an 
Achaean, when he heard of the fall of Gythium, began 
to think his situation desperate, and sent Pythagoras to 
solicit an interview with Flaniininus. This request 
was grauted ; and they met with a few attendants on 
each side in the plain of Sparla. In the conference, as 
reported by Livy, the strength of the argument seems 
to have been on the side of Nabis ; for it was difficult 
to point out any change that hud taken place to afford 
a just ground for hostility against him, since the day 
when Flamininus accepted his aid against Philip. The 
Roman had then virtually, if not expressly, recognised 
his title, not only to Sparta, but to Argos. The answer 
which the Roman historian puts into the mouth of his 
countryman, is hardly intelligible, but apparently quite 
y S 
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inconsistent with the facts recorded by the historian. 
Flamininus is made to deny that the Romans had con- 
tracted any friendship or alliance with Nabis^ and then 
to allege the tyrant’s misgovernment, his aggression 
oil Messeiie, his alliance with Philip, and his piracies, 
as grounds of war : but the validity of all these grounds 
manifestly depended on the truth of an assertion, which, 
if Livy’s narrative is to be believed, was notoriously 
false. Flamininus however was in a position in 
which it might be considered as a condescension to 
reason even on false premises. Aristicnus more in- 
genuously exhorted Nabis to abdicate his power, and 
reminded him of many tyrants wlio had descended of 
their own accord to a private station, and had aftcr- 
w'ards lived in safety and honour among their fellow- 
citizens. But Nabis had not so used his power that 
he could venture to resign it. The conference was 
adjourned to the morrow ; and then Nabis offered to 
evacuate Argos, and to give up his jirisoners and de- 
serters ; if the Romans had any other demands to make, 
1||: desired that they might be set down in writing, that 
he might deliberate on them with his friends. A truce 
was granted, during which Flamininus conferred wdth 
his allies on the question of peace. At first they were 
all unwilling that it should be granted to him on any 
terms ; and Flamininus, who had private motives for 
desiring it — chiefly the fear that he might otherwise 
be superseded before he had brought the war to a close 
— could not bring them over to his mind until he had 
frightened them with a i^rospect of the heavy contri- 
butions which he should be obliged to lay on them for 
theisupport of the army, if he was forced to undertake 
the siege of Sparta, which lie represented as likely to 
last through the winter. He was then allowed to pre- 
scribe terms of peace. They were sufficiently hard. 
One of the more important articles provided for the 
dismemberment of Laconia. Gythium, and the other 
maritime towns, were to be seve^d from the dominion 
of Nabis, as independent allies of Rome. He was also 
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to gWc up all the towns which he possessed in Crete 
to the Romans, and to surrender his whole navy, re- 
tahiiiif? only two boats. He was strictly confined to 
Laconia, and forbidden even there to build or fortify, 
as well as to make war or contract alliances. But he 
was left absolute master of Sparta, and the only pro- 
vision introduced in favour of the exiles was an article 
by which their property, which included the emanci- 
pated slaves, their children, and as many of their wives 
as wished to share their fortunes, were to be restored 
to them. Nabis was to pay 100 talents immediately, 
and 400 more by instalments in eight years. A six 
months* tnice was to be granted for an embassy to 
Rome. 

Nabis however found the conditions insupportable, 
especially those which deprived him of his maritime 
possessions, which w'ere the chief source of his wealth 
and furnished the main strength of his army. The 
article of restitution to the exiles was no less disagree- 
able to the great mass of his creatures and dependants, 
and the mercenaries dreaded the end of a profitable 
occupation. Nabis inflamed the general discontent, attd 
the Romans were soon apprised by a renewal of hosti- 
lities that the negotiation was broken off. Flamininus 
now saw himself obliged to make an attempt on Sparta; 
but his object still was it seems rather to terrify the 
tyrant into submission than to make himself master of 
tile city. He sent for all the crowds of the three allied 
fleets, and when they arrived, his whole force amounted 
to no less than 50,000. With this multitude he sur- 
rounded the city and ordcitd a general assault, while 
three divisions of his best troops were led against three 
quarters in which the fortifications had not been Com- 
pleted. The city would have been carried at these 
points if Pythagoras had not set fire to the adja- 
cent houses, and thus compelled the assailants to re- 
tire. The main purpose of Flamininus however had 
been answered ; fo^^ three days after Nabis sent 
his son-in-law to implore peace. It was granted on 
Y 4 
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the same conditions which had been before prescribed : 
the money was paid^ and hostages, including a son of 
Nabis, delivered. In the meanwhile the Argives, having 
heard of the tyrant’s danger, rose and expelled his gar- 
rison. Flamininus arrived at Argos soon after with his 
victorious army, and was invited to preside at the Nc- 
mean festival, which having been omitted in the season 
of public distress, was now celebrated in honour of the 
recent deliverance (b. c. 1 95). The liberty of Argos 
was solemnly proclaimed by a herald during the games, 
and the universal joy was only allayed by one reflection, 
which afforded fresh matter for the invidious insi- 
nuations of the Ailtolians, that Rome still sanctioned and 
upheld the tyranny of Nabis, while the rightful heir of 
the Spartan throne was allowed to remain in exile. 

The senate ratified the treaty with Nabis, and re- 
solved to withdraw its army from Greece, and its 
garrisons from the Greek towns, either moved by the 
influence of Flamininus, or because the goodwill of tlic 
Greeks, and the honour of Rome, appeared more im- 
portant than the advantage which w^ould be derived 
ffom the continued occupation of these places in a war 
with Antiochus, which was still indeed expected as 
much as ever, but with more eagerness than anxiety. 
The reputation of Flamiiiimis, as the patron of Greece, 
required this measure to enable him to complete his 
task, and terminate his mission with lustre. During 
the winter, after his campaign in Laconia, he remainecl 
at Elatea, occupied with the settlement of the internal 
affairs of the Greek cities, in which the Macedonian 
interest had hitherto been predominant; and it had 
probably been every where so much abused, that he 
might seem to be merely redressing wrongs, and pro- 
tecting liberty, while he turned the scale in favour of 
Rome, in the spring he summoned the deputies of all 
the allied cities. to Corinth, where, as he took his leave, 
he recounted the benefits which they owed to the Ro- 
mans, to his predecessors, and ta himself ; vindicated 
^ the peace with Nabis as necessary to save Sparta from 
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destruction ; and announced^ that he was on the point 
of returning to Italy with his whole army, that he 
should immediately put the Achsans in possession of 
the Acrocorinthus, and that within ten days they would 
hear that the Roman garrisons had been withdrawn 
from Demetrias and Chalcis. They would then know 
what credit to give in future to tlie charges of the 
^tolians. He concluded with an exhortation : to use 
their liberty soberly and discreetly ; to cherish concord 
both between city and city, and within each ; and to 
show themselves worthy of the boon bestowed on them 
by the Roman people ; remembering, that thougli their 
freedom had been won for them by the arms, and re- 
stored to them by tlic good faith of a foreign power, it 
could only bo preserved by their own care. It was no 
doubt an earnest and friendly warning, and it drew 
tears from the audience, which affected the speaker 
liiinsclf. After a short pause he added a parting re- 
quest, that they would collect as many Roman citizens 
as they could find living among them in slavery, and 
send them after him within two months into Thessaly. 
This was gladly promised, and the number redeemed 
in Achaia alone amounted to 1200, and cost the 
Achccans 100 talents. Before the assembly was dis- 
missed, it saw the garrison descend from the citadel, 
and march out of the city. Flamininus followed it, 
amidst acclamations of gratitude from the Greeks, and 
took the road to Elatea. He then sent his lieutenant, 
Ap. Claudius, with all the forces to Oricum, there to 
wait for him, and proceeded to Euhnea where he with- 
drew the Roman garrisons, not only from Chalcis, but 
from Oreus and Eretria, and in a congress of Euboeaii ^ 
deputies repeated the advice which he had given at ' 
Corinth. He next passed on to Demetrias, where 
while he withdrew the garrison, he seems to have taken 
measures to secure the ascendency of the partisans of 
Rome ; and he probably at the same time regulated the 
federal constitution of the Magnetes, who henceforth 
have a magistrate at their head with the title of Mag- 
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netarch. Ills last work was to restore order and tran- 
quillity in Thessaly^ which he found in extreme confusion. 
The character of the people is described as turbulent 
and unsteady^ and under Oie Macedonian government^ 
which superseded the forms of their ancient constitution^ 
but substituted no definite system in its room^^ they 
seem to have experienced the evils of anarchy and des- 
potism by turns. ^ The object of Flamininus appears 
to have been to assimilate the Thessalian constitution 
to that of the Achscan League, establishing a perfect 
equality with regard to the election of die federal ma- 
gistrates, and the administration of public affairs •*; for 
this was the feature in the Aclia.'an constitution, which 
as it tended most to limit the power of the League, 
best suited the views of Home. But the polity which 
he introduced into the cities approached nearer to that 
of Rome itself. It was what the Greeks called a ti- 
mocracy, an oligarchy founded on the basis of pro- 
perty.^ The government was lodged in a senate, or 
council of the wealthier citizens ; and a pecuniary 
qualification was required for the exercise of judicial 
functions. Every oligarchical party throughout Greece 
regarded Rome as its patron.'*^ It was no doubt in re- 
liance on the efficacy of these measures for the security 
of the Roman interest, that he had advised the with- 
drawing of the troops ; but he knew that Rome had 
nothing to fear, if he should be deceived in his calcu- 
lations. Re then proceeded to embark at Oricum with 
his ransomed countrymen, and returned to Italy to re- 
ceive the honours of a triumph, which few Roman 
generals ever deserved better. His conduct in Greece 
is entitled to nearly as high praise as it was possible for 
him to earn in such a station. He probably never for 
a moment lost sight of the aggrandisement of Rome, 

> Niebuhr (Kl. Schr. p. 248.) gives a concise but luminous view of the 
internal history of HUMsaly. 

3 Liv. xxxiv. 51. ^ Niebuhr, u. s. * Liv. u. s. 

> Liv. XXXV. S4. Inter omnes constabat, in civitatibus princi|)cs, opti- 
mum quemquc, Romanse societatis esse, ct prmenti statu gauilerc, multi- 
tudinein, et quorum res non cx sentcntla ipsorum cssent, omnia novare 
velle. 
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as the mark to which all his aims were directed. But 
his policy was as liberal as was consistent with this 
object ; and as appears from the opposition which he 
encountered^ few of his contemporaries were capable of 
equal moderation or generosity. He would possibly 
not have shrunk from any violence or fraud which he 
deemed necessary for the establishment of the Homan 
ascendency in Greece ; but he was willing and even 
desirous^ that the Greeks should enjoy the largest mea- 
sure of prosperity and apparent freedom, that could 
co-exist with real dependence on the will of Rome. The 
part of his conduct which it is perhaps most difficult 
entirely to justify even from this point of view, is that 
which relates to Nahis, whom he seems purposely to 
have left as a thorn in the side of the Acheeans, wliile 
he committed the maritime towns of Laconia to their 
protection, though it was easy to foresee that the result 
would he a fresh collision between them. 

The ^tolians were ready to give the necessary im- 
pulse. In their contest with Philip, though it arose 
out of their own aggressions, the itltolians might with 
some colour of truth represent themselves as champions 
of the national independence. Their connection with 
Rome might pcrhiips he defended on the plea of a sup- 
posed necessity: though no fair excuse could he of. 
fered for the iniquitous compact into which they entered 
with her. But they were now about to set Greece in a 
flame, without any assignable motive hut lust of power 
and gain, jealousy of the Achieans, and resentment 
against the Romans. They waited for a time after the 
departure of Flainininus, in the hope that it would be 
a signal for the enemies of Rome to enter the vacant 
fleld. But when they found that all remained quiet, 
they held an assembly at Naupactus, and, by the advice 
of their general Thoas, resolved to do their utmost to 
kindle a fresh war. They sent envoys at the same 
time to Antiochus, Philip, and Nahis, to work upon 
the ambition or revenge of each by appropriate argu- 
ments. Antiochus was indeed meditating war, and he 
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had now Hannibal at his side, to urprc and direct him, 
but the season for the commencement of hostilities 
against Rome had not yet arrived. Philip had bought 
his experience too dearly, to let himself be drawn so 
soon into a struggle so much more hopeless than the 
last. Nabis, as he was more impatient of the condition 
to which he had been reduced, yielded more easily to 
the persuasions of the iEtolian envoy, and began im- 
mediately to make attempts for the recovery of the 
maritime towns, gaining some of the leading men by 
bribes, and removing those who adhered to the Roman 
cause by assassination, and finally laid siege to Gythium. 
The Achflcans as protectors of these towns, while they 
remonstrated with Nabis, sent a body of auxiliaries to 
Gythium, and envoys to Rome. Philopterncn had now 
returned from Crete. His absence at a period when 
his services were supposed to be required for the de- 
fence of his country, had given so much offence at 
Megalopolis, that a decree was very nearly carried for 
depriving him of the franchise : and this dishonour 
was only averted through the interposition of Aristaenus, 
the general of the League, who, though afterw^ards at 
least opposed to Philopmmen in his political views, was 
induced to intercede in his behalf. Wc are informed 
that Fliilopccmen was moved by resentment for this 
affront to aid several of the subject Arcadian towns in 
an attempt which they made to deliver themselves from 
their dependence on Megalopolis.^ The motive as- 
signed for this step is certainly too petty for such a 
man. But wc do not find any reason to believe that 
this was a democratical measure.^ If these towns were 

1 Plut. Philop. 13. 

2 So it ii reprcHcntcd by Nitzsch (Polybiun, p. 17.), who observes that 
** the ancients scein to have been so much ocriipicd with Philopa'men's 
military inventions, that they forgot his fiolitical plans : ” that is, in other 
words, we have no satisfactory evidence remaining as to their real nature. 

If so, it Is now scarrely {Kissible, by any effort of sagacity, to hit up the 
void. This little work of Nitzsch is full of interesting hints, bold surmises, 
and startling assertions. It may seem ungrateful to complain of its brevity, 
otherwise than in the way of praise : but much time would have been 
saved to ordinary readers if the author’s views had been more largely 
developed. One of the more serious defects of the work is, that very 
questionable iiroiiositions arc laid down, not only without evidence, but 
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acitnitted into the Leag^e, it was most probably Phi- 
lop(crnen*s object simply to counterbalance the prepon- 
derance of the old Acha?an towns, as we shall find him 
afterwards the author of another innovation manifestly 
designed for that end. Now however he was again 
general of the League. But though Nabis, while he 
vigorously i»ressed the siege of Gythium, made inroads 
into the Achieaii territories, it was not thought prudent 
to undertake any offensive operations against him, until 
the senate's pleasure should be known. Even when 
they learnt, on the return of their envoys, that the 
senate had directed the prator, A. Atilius, to carry 
succours to their Laconian allies, they would not come 
to any resolution, until they had consulted their patron 
Flainininiis. They then held a council at Sicyoii. It 
seemed evident that Gythium, and the w'hole coast, 
would be lost, unless measures weic speedily taken to 
check the progress of Nabis, and these would have 
been voted unanimously, if a letter of Flainininus had 
not been read, in wliich he advised them to wait for 
the praetor’s arrival. The opinions of the assembly 
were then divided. Philopannen declined to express 
his own, hut declared himself ready to execute their 
decree, whether it were for peace or war. This was 
construed as a sufficient guaranty : war was decreed, 
and the time and iiio<le of conducting it left to his dis- 
cretion. Philopteinen himself would willingly have 
waited for the lloinan fleet, but the danger of Gythium 
seemed to admit of no delay, and there was little ho])© 
that any relief could be brought to it unless by sea. 
He resolved therefore, though totally destitute of know- 
ledge or experience in niariiio affairs, to attempt a naval 
expedition for that purpose. 'J'he Achtcan navy was 
not strong; but Nabis, having so lately surrendered all 
his ships to the Uoinaiis, had only been able to equip a 


without any intimation that they are doubtrul, and often the more danger- 
ously, because coupled in the same period wiili others which are unde- 
niable. It IS aUo to be regretted that the propositionti towards which the 
induction is nointed arc ccldom so distinctly stated as to enable the reader 
to estimate the exact force ot the ari^umeiit. 
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very small squadron for the blockade of the port : this 
however he kept in constant exercise. Philoptemen 
had heard of a large galley of war^ which was laid up 
at iEgium^ and believing that it would be a valuable 
accession to his deet^ ordered it to be manned^ and 
placed it under the command of Tiso^ the Achtean 
admiral. But he seems to have forgotten that it had 
been captured eighty years before*, and he was not 
informed, that its timbers were utterly decayed. Yet 
it performed the voyage to the gulf of Laconia, and led 
the way with gallant port against the enemy. But at 
die first shock which it received from one of the 
tyrant’s new ships, it went to pieces, and the whole 
crew was taken. The rest, dismayed by the fate of 
their admiral, took to flight, and did not stop till 
they reached Patrap. ILappily Philopoeinen was on 
board one of the smaller vessels. He was not dis- 
heartened by a failure which detracted nothing cither 
from his military or nautical reputation, but was only 
stimulated to set all the resources of his art in action 
against the tyrant. He soon after with a detachment 
of light troops surprised a division of the enemy which 
was stationed a little to the east of Gythium, set fire to 
the camp, which was formed chiefly of huts of reed, 
and made a great slaughter : and having ravagefl a part 
of Laconia, proceeded to Tegea, wdiere he assembled 
all his forces and summoned a council, which was 
attended by ministers from Epirus and Acarnania. 
He now resolved, as the last expedient for the relief of 
Gythium, to march against Sparta. But on the very 
day when he crossed tlie border, Gythium was taken 
by assault, and Nabis, having information of his move- 
ments, hastened to occupy a pass *, by which he expected 

^ Plutarch (Philop. 14.) says, forty years had passed since it had been last 
used *, which is not inconsistent with the date of its capture^ given liy 
Livy, XXXV. 26., who says it was taken while carrying Niea'a, the wife of 
CrateriiR, from Naupactus to Corinth. One may suspect that cilher, as 
Schorn believes (271.), the word has dropped out of Livy’s text, or 
that Livy confounded Craterus with his son Alcxandei.as we do not know 
that the father’s wife was also named Niciea \ but even Alexander had 
now been dead more than Afty years. 
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he would descend into the vale of the Eurotas. Philo- 
ponnen, though taken by surprise^ and at a great dis- 
advantage^ not only extricated himself by a skilful 
manoeuvre from his perilous situation^ but drew the 
enemy into an ambuscade^ scattered his whole army on 
the mountains, and having posted some of his own 
troops on two of the roads which led to Sparta, inter- 
cepted so great a number of the fugitives, that hardly 
a fourth part was believed to have escaped. Nabis no 
longer ventured to stir beyond the walls, and Philo- 
pminen having ravaged Laconia for about thirty days, 
returned home ; witli the glory cf a victory, which his 
admiring countrymen were inclined to prefer to all the 
achievements of Plamininus himself 

Flamininus in the meanwhile had returned to Greece, 
having been sent as envoy with three colleagues to 
counteract the machinations of the JEtolians, and to 
keep the other Greeks stedfast in the Roman alliance. 
He is said to have been so much offended by the com- 
parison drawn between himself and Philopoemen, tliat 
he interposed his authority for the protection of Nabis, 
and granted him a truce.^ But however capable Fla- 
mininus may have been of such jealousy, there are 
strong reasons, beside Livy's silence, for doubting that 
he betrayed it in this manner. His mission required 
that he should carefully conceal any displeasure wdiich 
he might feci towaid the Ach.Tans, and it is related 
that he relied on their hostility to Nabis as a pledge of 
dieir friendly disposition toward Rome.** Nor docs it 
appear that the supposed truce could have had any 
object : for it is not probable that Philopanneii would 
have undertaken the siege of Sparta, w^hich Flamininus 
with 50,000 men at his command had treated as so ar- 
duous an enterprise. The war seems only to have been 

> Liv. XXXV. 27. Pyrrhi castra i clearly a difrcrent place from 
xtuXitufAivct of Polyb. V. IP., with which it is confoundcxl by Manso, 
Sp. lii. 1. p. 40x. 

‘‘‘ Liv. xxxv. 30. Plut. Philop. ; though here, as in Flamin. 13. and 
Pausanias, viii. jU. 10., there is great coniusion of dates. 

3 Paus. u. li. * Liv. xxxv. 31. 
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intermitted through the weakness of Nabis^ who however 
made repeated applications to the ^tolians for succour. 

The four Homan envoys, after 9 very short stay in 
Achaia, proceeded northward, through Athens and 
Chalcis, to attend a council of the Thessalians. They 
appear to have met with no symptoms of disaffection 
until they came to Demetrias, where an assembly of 
the Magnetes was convoked to meet them. Here they 
found, that great alarm had been spread by a report, 
that Demetrias was to be restored to Philip : and on 
this ground or pretext several of the leading men, 
among whom was the Magnetarch Euryloclms, had 
declared themselves in favour of the Aitolians. The 
envoys did not venture either to acknowledge or deny 
the truth of the report: for it seems clear, and it is 
even intimated by Livy, that the senate, to prevent a 
union between Philip and Antiochus, had not only 
released the prince Demetrius, and remitted the arrears 
of the Macedonian tribute, but had at least held out a 
hope to Philip, that life sliould recover Demetrias. The 
envoys therefore were obliged to elude the inquiries 
and complaints of Eurylochus and his party on this 
head, by the recital of jiast services, and other irrelevant 
topics, which produced little impression on their hearers ; 
and when, in the course of the debate, Eurylochus 
ventured to observe that even then Demetrias was free 
only in semblance, but really subject to the beck of the 
Romans^, there were many assenting murmurs, though 
the envoys and their adherents assumed a tone of in- 
dignant astonishment. The Roman interest was indeed 
so strong, that when the assembly broke up, Eurylochus 
thought it prudent to make his escape from the city, 
and took refuge in ih^tolia. 

About this time Thoas, the AUtolian ambassador who 
had been sent to Antiochus, returned accompanied by 
Menippus, an envoy from the Syrian king. An assem- 
bly was summoned to give them audience, and in the 
meanwhile they circulated extravagant accounts of the 
^ Liv. XXXV. 3L lie verA omnia ad iiutum Uomanorum fieri. 
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forces and treasure of Antiochus. Quinctius, who had 
agents in jKtolia, by whom he was informed of all that 
took place there^ sent an Athenian embassy to plead the 
cause of Rome in the Assembly ; but the popular feeling 
was so strong against it that the Assembly could hardly 
be persuaded to admit the Romans themselves to a hear- 
ing. Quinctius however availed himself of this permis- 
sion, not with any expectation of preserving peace, but 
with the view to fix the blame of the war on the 
iKtolians. This end he accomplished, for they passed a 
decree in his presence, inviting Antiochus to come and 
emancipate Greece ; and when he asked for a copy of 
this decree, Damocritus the General replied that he could 
not then attend to his request, but would shortly publish 
the decree from the iEtolian camp on the Tiber. It 
was the absurd vanity of the iEtolians, rather than the 
violence of their resentment, that precipitated the war in 
a manner very advantageous for Rome. Having now 
thrown off all reserve, they wished to strike some im- 
portant blow before Antiochus amved to share their 
glory. It was resolved in the council of the Apocletes 
to make an attempt on the same day on Demetrias, 
Chalcis, and Sparta. At Demetrias the enterprise suc- 
ceeded. Diodes, to whom it was entrusted, having been 
appointed to escort Eurylochus, who had been recalled 
from exile, took possession of the city by means of a 
stratagem like that which had made Flamininus master 
of Thebes. But at Chalcis the partisans of Rome called 
in the Erctrians and Carystiaiis to their aid, and pre- 
sented such a front to Thoas, who w'as sent with a small 
army to surprise them, that he was obliged to retire, 
concealing his disappointment under professions of 
friendly intentions. At Sparta the plan was success- 
fully executed, but its authors, through the blind greedi- 
ness of their agents, lost the fruit of their iniquity, which 
was reaped by their enemies, wdiilc they themselves only 
retained the guilt and shame of a foul crime. 

Nabis, as has been said, had importuned them for 
succour to enable him to carry on the war into which 

VOL. viir. z 
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they had urged him. Alexamenus was now sent with 
1000 foot and 30 chosen horsemen, who were in- 
structed by Damocritus in the council of the Apocletes 
to execute whatever order they might receive from their 
commander, however strange and perilous it might seem. 
Alexamenus, on his arrival at Sparta, represented An- 
tiochus as already on his way to Greece, and exhorted 
Nabis to exercise his troops that they might be ready to 
bear their part in the great contest which was now ap- 
proaching. Accordingly reviews were frequently held 
in the plain near the city, at which Nabis was only at- 
tended by a few horsemen, and Alexamenus made it his 
practice frequently to ride off to one wing, where the 
jEtolian troops were posted, as if to inspect them, and 
then to hasten back to the tyrant's side. Having thus 
guarded against all suspicion of his design, one day when 
he had reminded his horsemen of their secret instruc- 
tions, he bade them follow him with their spears couched, 
and imitate his example. He then charged Nabis, who 
was riding up to him, and threw him on the ground, 
where he was soon despatched. Before the tyrant's 
guards, who were posted in the centre of the line, had 
recovered from their amazement, Alexamenus had quitted 
the field with all the ^tolians to take possession of the 
palace. It now only remained to invite all who were 
averse to tyranny to declare themselves, and the Ai!tolians 
would soon have been hailed by the multitude as the li- 
berators of Sparta. But the leader and his men fol- 
lowed their national instinct; while he ransacked the 
palace they began to plunder the city. At length in- 
dignation armed the people with courage to collect their 
forces in defence of their property. They found a boy 
of the royal blood who had been brought up among the 
tyrant's children, and having set him on horseback, as a 
rallying point, fell upon the spoilers. Alexamenus was 
killed in the palace ; most of his troops within the pre- 
cincts of the Brazen House to which they fled as an 
asylum. The few who escaped out of Laconia were 
stopped on their way through Arcadia, and sold as 
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slaves. Philopuemeiij as soon as he heard of these events, 
hastened to Sparta, which he found in great confusion ; 
and having assembled the principal citizens persuaded 
them to enter into the Achsean League. The arrival of 
Atilius with a fleet of twenty-four great galleys at Gy- 
thium, contributed to overcome all ot)position. The 
League received an accession which Aratus had scarcely 
dared to hope for. 

After the repulse of the ^tolians from Chalcis, Quinc- 
tius sailed into the Euripus, where he met Eumenes of 
Pergamus, who strengthened the garrison with 500 of 
his troops, and proceeded to Atliens, while the Homan 
envoys continued their voyage to Demetrias. They 
hoped that the failure of the recent attempt on Chalcis 
would tend to incline the Magnetes to renew the alliance 
with Home. Villius, one of their number, was sent for- 
ward to sound the disposition of the people at Pemetrias, 
while Eunoinus, the Thessalian general, was directed to 
assemble all the forces of Thessaly to encourage the par- 
tisans of Home. Hut Villius was not allowed to enter 
the harbour of Pemetrias, and, after an angry alter- 
cation with Euryloehus, was obliged to rejoin his col- 
leagues, w'ho sailed back to Corinth. 

The revolt of Pemetrias proved a great gain to the 
Homatis ; for it hurried Antiochus into rash counsels, 
and inrluced him to begin the contest he had so long 
meditated without sufficient preparation, and in a man- 
ner most disadvantageous to himself. Pie had already 
shown by his treatment of Hannibal how largely he 
had been indebted to fortune for his past successes, and 
he was now about to prove still more clearly how un- 
equal he was to the great designs which he had con- 
ceived. Hannibal, driven out of Carthage by the jea- 
lousy of the Homans, had taken refuge at his court ; for 
a war with Home, the trustiest and ablest of counsellors; 
bringing embittered hatred of their common enemy, 
with enlarged experience and knowledge both of her 
strength and her weakness, wanting only the means 
z 2 
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ivhich Antiochus possessed in abundance^ to annoy and 
distress her^ if not to bring her once more into mortal 
peril. He asked for 100 galleys, 10,000 foot, and 
1000 horse. With this armament he undertook to 
rouse Carthage to revolt, to invade Italy, and keep the 
Romans employed, while Antiochus took possession of 
Greece, and threatened to cross the Adriatic. Anti- 
ochus had for a time adopted diis plan, and Hannibal 
sent an emissary to Carthage to concert measures with 
his friends. His projects, of which various rumours 
had reached Rome from time to time, seem to have 
alarmed the senate much more than the power of Anti- 
ochus ; and it was apparently on this account that after 
the return of Flamininus from Greece, P. Sulpicius and 
P. Villius were sent to the Syrian court. Antiochus 
had fixed his residence at Ephesus, but when the en- 
voys arrived was engaged in an expedition to Pisidia ; 
and during his absence they held frequent conferences 
with Hannibal. These meetings, when reported to An- 
tiochus, inspired him, as the Romans designed, with 
distrust of his guest who was for a time excluded from 
his councils, and seems never entirely to have recovered 
his confidence. But tlie real cause of his alienation 
appears to have been, that he could not help seeing 
that notwithstanding his title Hannibal was the ^cater 
man ; and he willingly lent an ear to the Greeks who 
flattered and deceived him. The project of the expe- 
dition to Italy was not laid aside ; but it was reserved 
as a subject for maturer deliberation ; and it was the less 
necessary to decide upon it immediately, as the forces 
which he had been collecting in the eastern provinces 
were still at a distance, and on the western coast of Asia 
he had not yet been able to overpower the resistance 
of Smyrna, Alexandria, Troas, and Lampsacus, which 
he wished to secure before he passed over to Europe. 


1 Polyb. iii. ]1. ue iAcCaXm rfh to* 'AutUxcv a xai 

ytnrQcu. Livy (xxxv. 14 ) iloes not like to ncknowledge the artifice, 
and triee to mask it. Sfcutuni sua K|ioiite est, velut consUto pcMum emt, 
ut vilior ob ea regi Hannibal, ct 8us{)ectior ad omnia fleret. 
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He was thus wavering when Thoas the -®tolian came 
to announce the revolt of Deinetrias^ and to urge him to 
go over to Greece without delay. All Greece, Thoas made 
him believe, was ready to welcome him ; the iEtolians 
and Sparta were already in arms ; Philip was only wait- 
ing for his arrival to declare himself: for the present 
he nfceded no greater force than he had already with 
him This however was the very force, it amounted at 
least to no more than that, which Hannibal required 
for his proposed expedition. Thoas therefore endea- 
voured to dissuade the king from this project ; and 
by insinuations which revived his jealousy of Hannibal, 
induced him to drop it altogether, and without any 
further preparations at once to cross over to Europe. 

Antiochus, having first sacrificed at Ilium as if to 
appease Home’s tutelary deity, embarked with no more 
than 10,000 foot, .000 horse, .and six elephants, in a fleet 
of 100 galleys, of which only forty were completely 
decked, and 200 transports. He made for the gulf of 
Pagasap, and was received at Demetrias with great joy 
by Eurylochus and his party, fie soon after proceeded 
with a thousand men to Lamia to attend an assembly of 
the iKtolians, in which .he was created commander in 
chief of the national forces with uncontrolled authority*, 
and thirty of the Apocletcs were appointed to assist him 
with their counsels. It was resolved to begin operations 
with a fresh attempt on Chalcis, w'here it was thought 
his presence would overcome all opposition. He there- 
fore set out with the force which he had brought from 
Demetrias, and a small body of iEtolians, and having 
encamped at Salganeus on the Euripus, crossed over, 
accompanied by his .^toliaii councillors, to Chalcis. The 
magistrates and chief men of the city, among whom 
Mictio and Xenoclides, the leaders of the Roman party, 
were foremost, went out to meet him, and a conference 
ensued between a select number on each side. It was con- 
ducted in a friendly tone, as the iEtolians affected to regard 

> l.ivy (XXXV. 45.)^ Imperatorem. Appian, Syr. 12. (anticipating the 
decree), 

z 3 
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alliance with Antiochus^ who had only come to restore 
liberty to Greece, as consistent with the friendship of 
the Romans. But Mictio, who was the chief speaker 
on the other side, declared that the people of Chalcis, 
in common with all Greece, already enjoyed perfect li- 
berty, for which they were indebted to the Romans, 
without whose sanction they would neither conclude any 
fresh alliance, nor receive any foreigners within their 
walls. With this answer, as he was not prepared to use 
force, Antiochus was obliged to return to Demetrias. 
It was then determined to try the effect of negotiation 
with the Acha?ans and BaH)tians, and with the king of 
the Athamanians. Amynander, a weak man, was easily 
gained through his wife's brother Philippus, a native of 
Megalopolis, but of Macedonian family, which claimed 
descent from the great Alexander ; and the iRtolians 
humouring him in this pretension, prevailed on him to 
draw Amynander into an alliance with Antiochus. The 
Bceotians were well known to be ill affected toward 
Rome, and the aijswer they gave to the application, that 
they would deliberate when the king himself should have 
come into Boeotia, was equivalent to consent With the 
Achsans on the contrary there was no apparent ground 
to hope for success, but the supposition of personal ri- 
valry and animosity between Philopcpmen and Flam ini. 
nus, which, even if it existed, could not have produced 
any such result. Flamininus himself was present at 
the assembly which was held at .^gium to give audience 
to the envoys of Antiochus and the jEtolians. They 
enlarged with rhetorical exaggeration on the immense 
preparations which the king had made, both by land 
and sea, to overwhelm his enemies, and pompously 
enumerated the various distant nations which were to 
swell his countless host. All that they asked however 
of the A^scans was neutrality. Flamininus ridiculed 
their bombast with some humour, and pointed out the 
glaring contrast between the mighty armaments which 
they had described, and the paltry force with which An ti- 
ochuB had actually landed in Greece. It was indeed much 
too small to put the fidelity of the Achsans to the test. 
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The assembly, without the slightest hesitation^ resolved 
that they and the Roman people would have both friends 
and enemies in common, and declared war against An- 
tiochus and the ^tolians, though the Romans diem- 
selves had not yet done so. They also, at the request 
of Quinctius, sent 500 men for the protection of Chalcis, 
and as many to Pirtcus ; for Antiochus had found par- 
tisans at Athens, who were endeavouring to draw the 
needy multitude over to his side by the prospect of royal 
largesses, and the adherents of Rome thought it neces- 
sary to send for Quinctius, whose presence, with that of 
the Achaean troops, quelled the spirit of disaffection, 
and ApoUodorus, who had fomented it, was condemned 
to banishment. Antiochus, when he heard of the vote 
of the Achieans, sent his general, Menippus, with 3000 
men, and his whole fleet under Polyxenidas, to intercept 
all succours destined for Chalcis, and a few days after 
followed them with 6000 men of his own, and as many 
iEtolians as he could collect at Lamia. They did not 
arrive until the Achaean troops, with some auxiliaries 
furnished by Eumeiies, had been safely conducted into 
the town by Xenoclides ; but Mictio, who had been sent 
to request an additional reinforcement from Quinctius, 
and had obtained 500 Romans^, on his return found the 
road to Aulis barred by Menippus, and he therefore 
turned aside to Delium. Here, before they found means 
of embarking for Euboea, while the men wandered about, 
some in the sacred grove, others for forage in the adja- 
cent fields, apprehending no hostility, as war had not 
yet been begun, or declared, and believing themselves 
sheltered by the sanctity of the place, which possessed 
the privilege of an asylum, they were suddenly attacked 
by Menippus, and almost all cut to pieces or taken. A 
few escaped with Mictio in a small transport. The 
Romans hardly regretted a loss which enablecFthem to 
exclaim against Antiochus as the aggressor; and the 
Greeks thought it an ill omen that he had begun the 

1 I.ivy, XXXV. 50., does not say whence these Roriians came ; perhaps it 
was {tom Uie fleet under Atilius. 

Z 4i 
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war with an act of sacrilege.^ To him however it may 
not have been useless^ as on his next summons^ when he 
arrived at Aulis^ notwithstanding the remonstrances of 
Mictio and Xeiioclides^ the Chalcidians opened their 
gates to him . «Tnd their example was followed by all 
the other towns in the island. 

At Chalcis he received an embassy from Epirus, 
headed by the same Charops, who had before stood 
almost alone on the side of the Romans. The Epirots, 
in cautiously guarded and somewhat perplexed language, 
intimated that they would gladly admit him into their 
harbours and towns, if he brought a fleet and an army 
to protect them ; but lying so near as they did to Italy, 
they could not venture sooner to declare themselves in 
his favour. The Eleans, professing to fear an invasion 
from the Achacans, solicited aid, and a body of 1000 men 
was sent for their defence. Antiochus himself then 
repaired to Thebes, where he was warmly welcomed, 
and though he still affected only to ask that the Boeotians 
should receive him into their alliance, without prejudice 
to their connection with Rome, a decree was passed 
which amounted to a declaration of war against her. 
He then returned to Demetrias, where he held a council 
with the .^tolian commissioners and Amynander, at 
which Hannibal, whom he had not for a long time 
before called in to take a share in his deliberations, 
was likewise present. The question for discussion was, 
whether an attempt should be made to gain the Thes. 
salians, and, all being unanimous on this point, opinions 
were only divided as to the time and manner of the 
enterprise : some thought it best to try ‘the effect of 
negotiation, others to make a display of force ; whether 
immediately or not before the spring, was another 
question. Hannibal had remained silent; but when 
his adviie was asked, he pointed out the futility of 
all that the king had hitherto done in Greece, and of 
the measure which was then the subject of debate ; 
how little it iipported toward the issue of the war, 

1 Diodor. Exc. p. 574. 
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whether he had the Thessalians or any other Greeks^ — 
who Would always be with the strongest, — on his side; 
how great a mistake he had committed, when he came 
over with so small a force, trusting to the promises of 
the TKtolians ; that the only power on that side of the 
Adriatic which could either serve or injure him mate- 
rially was Macedonia. The sum of his advice was, 
that his forces should be brought over as early as 
possible from Asia ; that Philip should either be won 
by persuasion, or if he adhered to the Romans, should 
be kept occupied in his own dominions by attacks 
which Seleucus might make from Lysimachia on his 
north-east frontier; that one division of the Syrian 
fleet should infest the south coast of Italy, while the 
rest was stationed at Corcyra, and Antiochiis himself, 
with all his land forces, took up a position in K])irus, 
threatening, and always ready, if occasion required, to 
pass over into Italy. 

This was indeed the plan which the Romans dreaded, 
and against which they had been endeavouring to shield 
themselves hy timely precautions. Rut Antiochus and 
his other counsellors were too jealous of the sagacity 
which j’xposed their shortsightedness, to profit by it, 
and the only result of Hannibars advice was, that 
Polyxenidas was sent to hasten the passage of the 
armament from Asia. Envoys were sent to the Thes- 
salian assembly at Larissa, while Antiochus moved 
against Phera?, where he was joined by Amynander and 
the Ailtolians. Here he committed a fatal mistake. 
He sent a body of 2000 men to collect the bones of the 
slain at Cynoscephala^, and interred them with magni- 
ficent obsequies, and he assigned the command in this 
expedition to Philippus, the pretender to the Mace- 
donian crown, a choice which probably rendered this 
invidious ostentation of sympathy doubly offensive to 
Philip. He had hitherto wavered, and had taken no 
decisive step, but he now invited the Roman proprstor, 
M. Bffibius, who was wintering with his army at Apol- 
lonia, to a conference, that they might concert measures 
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to check the progress of Antiochus in Thessaly. An- 
tiochus, when the Thessalians rejected his overtures, 
made himself master of Phene and Scotussa, and se- 
veral other towns, and proceeded to lay siege to Larissa. 
But he let himself be scared away by the stratagem of 
Ap. Claudius, who, after the meeting between Btebius 
and Philip, was sent with a small detachment into 
Thessaly, and led the enemy to believe that the whole 
allied army was approaching. Antiochus took up his 
winter-quartets at Chalcis, that he might gratify the 
passion he had conceived for the daughter of one of the 
citizens, and having married her, as if he had no 
weightier business on his hands, gave himself up en- 
tirely to the celebration of festivities in honour of 
his nuptials. His officers, following his example, laid 
aside all military cares and exercises, and when the 
army was re-asscrnbled in the spring, it was found that 
in the dong interval of ease and luxury discipline had 
been dissolved, and the habits of the camp were almost 
forgotten, so that Philopoemen was heard to regret that 
he was not at this time General of the Achsans, to have 
surprised and cut down the Syrians, as they roved from 
tavern to tavern.^ His first operation was an expe- 
dition to Acarnania, where through the treachery of 
two leading men, whom he had corrupted by bribes, he 
gained possession of Medion ; but while he was be- 
sieging Thyrium, he was alarmed by a report that the 
consul, M. Acilius Glabrio, had entered Thessaly with 
his army, and he immediately hastened back to Chalcis. 

Bsbius and Philip had previously united their 
'orces, and were recovering the Thessalian towns which 
lad submitted to Antiochus and the Athamanians, 
vhen the consul arrived. On his appearance all op- 
losition ceased. The .pretender Philippus surrendered 
0 him, and after having suffered the mockery of his 
ival, was sent in chains to Home. Philip won the 
oodwdll of the Athamanian prisoners by mild treat- 
lent, and through them, having dismissed them to 
1 Flut. Fhilop. 17. 
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their homes, soon after made himself master of Atha- 
mania. Amynander fled with his family to Ambracia. 
While Philip was thus occupied with his own interests, 
he permitted the consul to advance without him to the 
vale of the Spercheus, and afterwards either being 
detained by illness, or feigning it, did not overtake him 
until the crisis was past. Antiochus, as the enemy 
approached, sent messenger after messenger to Polyx- 
cnidas, to hasten the passage of his forces from Asia ; 
but with so little effect, that, when the Homan army, 
about 40,000 strong, had nearly reached Thermopyl®, 
he had only 10,000 foot and 500 horse to bring against 
them. The iKtolians too failed him almost entirely in 
his hour of need. Only some 4000 could be induced 
to take part in the unequal conflict. These, after he 
had intrenched himself with a double rampart, fosse, 
and wall, in Thermopylffi, he sent to protect Hypata 
and Heraclea against the Homans; but the consul, 
having ravaged their flelds, encamped near the pass, 
and the .^tolians threw themselves into Heraclea. 
Antiochus now despatched a messenger to them, to 
request that at least they would guard the Path over 
the mountain, that he might not suffer the fate of 
Leonidas without his glory. Only half of them com- 
plied with this re(|uest, and dividing themselves into 
three bodies, occupied the summits Callidromus, Hho- 
duntia, and Tichius. The consul sent two of his 
tribunes, M. Porcius Cato and L. Valerius Flaccus with 
2000 men to dislodge them, while he attempted to 
force the pass below. This he would probably never 
have accomplished, as the force of Antiochus was suf- 
fleient to defend his fortifications ; but in the heat of 
the conflict, Cato, having surprised the iEtolians on 
Callidromus, and driven them from their post, appeared 
with his troops, chasing them before him, on the 
heights in the rear of the Syrians. As soon as this 
was perceived, a panic spread through the host of An- 
tiochus: all threw down their arms and fled. Antiochus 
himself did not stop until he reached Elatea, and then 
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with as many followers as he could collect proceeded to 
Cbalcis. But the Roman cavalry made such havoc 
among the fugitives that not more than 500 are said 
to have escaped. The whole loss of the Romans was 
estimated at 200. The ^tolians in Ilcraclca took the 
opportunity to attack the camp of the conquerors in 
their absence, and were not repulsed without loss on 
the part of the Romans. The consul now marched 
toward Chalcis, receiving on his way the submission 
and deprecations of the revolted Phocian and Boeotian 
towns, which he treated with clemency. On his ap- 
proach Antiochus embarked for Asia with his Euboea^, 
the only permanent acquisition he had made in Greece. 
The island submitted without resistance to the con- 
queror, who, at the intercession of Flamininus, spared 
even Chalcis. 

The .^tolians were thus left to maintain the contest 
which they had so rashly and prematurely begun, alone. 
Yet, hopeless as it now appeared, their pride did not 
permit them immediately to abandon it, and they re- 
jected the consul’s overtures, when he summoned them 
to surrender lleraclea, and to throw themselves on the 
clemency of Rome, lleraclea sustained a siege which 
lasted nearly a month, during which the assault was 
continued night and day without intermission. At the 
same time Philip, who had met the consul on his return 
from Bceotia with congratulations and excuses for his 
absence, laid siege to Lamia. But when Heraclca.had 
fallen, Acilius desired him to desist, as the Romans, who 
had won the victory, were entitled to its fruits. Yet he 
did not himself turn his arms against Lamia ; for there 
now seemed a prospect that the war would be soon 
ended. A few days before the capture of lleraclea, an 
iEtolian council assembled at Ilypata had decreed ^to 
send an embassy to Antiochus, to request that if he 
could not immediately pass over again with all his 
forces into Greece, he would support them in the strug- 
gle with subsidies and troops. But the loss of Hera- 

1 Folyb. XX. 8. Appian (Syr. 80 ), EvCtcu. 
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clea sunk their spirits^ and before they had received an 
answer from Antiochus, they sent envoys to the consul to 
sue for peace. He granted an armistice of ten days, and 
sent his lieutenant, Valerius Flaccus, back with them to 
Hypata. Here when they would have pleaded their 
ancient services, Flaccus bade them consider all such 
claims as forfeited by their recent injuries to the Ro- 
mans, and advised them to confine themselves to the 
language of humble supplication. They believed that 
they were following his advice when they passed a de- 
cree by which they committed themselves to the Roman 
Faith. Rut they had adopted a phrase of the Roman 
international law under a mistaken notion of its meaning ; 
and while they supposed that they had placed them- 
selves under the safeguard of the Roman honour and 
piety as suppliants, they had unconsciously surrendered 
at discretion. The consid however expounded the phrase 
very lucidly to their envoys when they came to him with 
the decree j for when they hesitated to give up Amynander 
and some other obnoxious persons whom he demanded, 
he ordered them to be put in chains ; and it was only 
through the intercession of Flaccus that they were 
allowed to return to consult with their countrymen at 
Hypata. There vehement indignation was excited by the 
report of the consul's behaviour, as well as by the un- 
reasonableness of his demands; and as it happened that at 
this juncture a supply of money was brought to them from 
Antiochus by one of their envoys, together with cheering 
promises and dazzling descriptions of the king’s prepa- 
rations, they resolved to hold out still longer before they 
threw themselves on the Roman faith. But they seemed 
to have no spirit left for any other than defensive hos- 
tility ; and when Acilius crossed Mount Corax to besiege 
Naupactus, they neglected the opportunity of attacking 
his army, which was heavily laden with baggage, on a 
most difficult road, where they might probably have re- 
pelled the invaders with a defeat not less disastrous than 
the Athenians had formerly suffered in the same region. 
Naupactus however made a vigorous defence, and as the 
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garrison was stronger than at Heraclea^ after the consul 
had been lying before it two months, it was still in a con- 
dition to occupy him much longer. In the meanwhile 
Philip was making conquests in Thessaly and the adja- 
cent regions. He had obtained permission from the 
consul^ when he set out from Naupactus, to recover the 
places which had revolted from the Romans. Deme- 
trias, fearing the vengeance of the Romans, had opened 
its gates to him, notwithstanding the efforts of £ury- 
lochus, who slew himself as the Macedonians entered. 
The soldiers and vessels of Antiochus were allowed to 
depart. Philip then proceeded to reduce the towns which 
had not yielded in Dolopia, Aperantia, and Perrhajbia. 
His progress did not escape the observation of Flami- 
ninus, and furnished him at least with a pretext for in- 
terposition in behalf of the JEtolians, who, when he came 
over to Naupactus, earnestly implored his intercession. 
They had indeed little claim to his good offices, but it 
belonged to his character, as patron of Greece, to extend 
his protection to them. He therefore drew the consuls 
attention to Philip’s acquisitions, and persuaded him to 
grant a truce to the iEtolians, that they might send an 
embassy to sue for peace at Rome. A stop was thus put 
to the progress of the Macedonian arms. Acilius raised 
the siege, and sent his army into Phocis, while he accom- 
panied Quinctius to iEgium, where they had business to 
transact with the Achtean assembly. 

The expedition of Antiochus had apparently pro- 
moted the interests of the Achscans, as the Peloponne- 
sian states which still kept aloof from the League, 
were induced to declare themselves on his side, and 
thus afforded a pretext for the renewal of hostilities 
against them. Indeed, if we may trust Plutarch 
some movements in favour of Antiochus took place or 
seemed to be threatened in Achaia itself, at Patrse, 

1 Cato, 13. But it is very difficult to reconcile this embassy of Cato with 
Livy’s iiccount of the operations of Acilius before the battle of Thermo- 
pylae, when we consider that Cato was present at iL and carried the news 
with extraordioary speed to Rome. 
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^gium, and Corinth, so that before the battle of Ther- 
mopylae, Acilius thought it necessary to send Cato to 
maintain tranquillity there. It is more certain that 
Sparta showed a disposition to revolt, and that Dio- 
phanes, the Achocan general, seized this occasion to make 
an expedition into Laconia. Diophanes was not, it 
appears, so devoted a partisan of Rome as Aristscnus : 
but he was a personal rival of Philopoemen, though it 
w'as in his school he had acquired all hts military ex- 
perience ^ : he was eager for reputation, and hoped, 
vrith the sanction of the Romans, to gain important 
advantages for the League. It was in vain that Phi- 
lopoemen privately remonstrated with him, and pointed 
out that, at a juncture when»the contest between An- 
tiochus and the Romans was still pending in Greece, it 
would be more prudent for the Achujans quietly to 
await the issue.*-'" Diophanes was confirmed in his 
design by the approbation of Flamininus, who accom- 
panied him into Laconia. Philopwmen tlien ventured 
on a very bold step. He hastened to Sparta, and com- 
posed the disturbances which had broken out there, by 
his authority, and by warnings of the approaching 
danger : so that when the Achaean army arrived, 
there was no appearance of any commotion to justify 
hostile measures, and neither Diophanes nor Flamininus 
entered the city. This is probably all that we are to 
understand when it is said that he shut the gates against 
them.^^ The Spartans believed that Philopcemen had 
delivered them from a great calamity, and they wished 
to show their gratitude by a present of 120 talents, the 
sum which had been brought into the treasury by the 
sale of the property of Nabis. But Timolaus, whom 
they sent with this offer to Megalopolis, was so struck 
by the simplicity of Philopocmen's domestic habits, 
and the dignity of his conversation, that he could not 
summon courage to deliver his message, until he was 


1 Polvb. xxiii. 10. 4. xxi. 7. 
3 itrUXunt Plut. fi. 8. 


3 Flut. Phil. 16. 
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sent a third time. PhilopocmeA^ who wad superior to 
all such temptations^ though he declined the ofTer^ did 
not neglect the opportunity it afforded of strengthening 
his influence, lie went to Sparta^ and advised them 
to spare such gifts for their enemies, and bad men, 
whose mouths they might stop by bribes, but not to 
attempt to corrupt and degrade men of honour who 
were already their friends. 

•The flight of Antiochus, though it did not produce 
any great change in the state of affairs in Peloponnesus, 
was attended by a sensible alteration in the tone and 
dcporti||ient of the Romans toward their Greek allies, 
and removed all doubt as to the position which the 
Achffians were henceforth to occupy. But though no 
reasonable man among them could any longer hope for 
absolute independence, much might turn on the atti- 
tude which they maintained in their transactions with 
the superior power. There were two extremes between 
which it was possible and advisable to steer, — on the one 
hand an excess of servility, which, while it degraded 
the national character, would invite insult and oppres- 
sion ; on the other, an affectation of defiance, which 
could only provoke resentment, and plunge them into 
utter ruin. One of these extremes w^as represented by 
Aristienus, who did not scruple openly to recommend 
unreserved compliance with tlie will of the Romans in 
every point. Philopopmen, who saw quite as clearly 
that the power of Home was irresistible, nevertheless 
indignantly rejected these slavish maxims, and sharply 
censured their author, wdio, lie said, was precipitating 
the destiny of Greece. lie saw that there was a mean 
which combined honour with safety, and that the nation 
f would not suffer the worse treatment, if it showed a 
sense of its own dignity, while it acknowledged the 
majesty of Rome.^ Diophanes on the otlier hand seems 
to have cherished extravagant hopes, and to have de- 
rived himself with a vain reliance on the forbearance 
of the Romans. lie believed that the time was now 

» Polyb. XXV. 9. 
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come, to force Elis and Mcssenia to enter into the 
League. The Eleans, when they were summoned^ 
returned an evasive answer, promising that they would 
consider the proposal when the Syrian troops still re- 
maining in Elis had been dismissed. The Messenians 
took no other notice of the requisition, than .to prepare 
for war. But when Diophanes began to ravage their 
territory, and to threaten JVIessene, they sent to FJami- 
ninus, who was then at Chalcis, oAering to surrender 
to tlie Homans, lie hastened to Megalopolis, and 
ordered Diophanes immediately to raise the siege, and 
come to him : and when they met, having gej^tiy re- 
proved him for engaging in such an enterprise without 
Ikis sanction, bade him disband his forces. He however 
enj()ine(i the Messenians to incorporate themselves with 
the Aclnean League, and to recal their exiles : hut 
gave thorn leave to apply to him, if they wisliod for any 
indulgence or security. Diophanes had attempted to 
make finother ao(]uisition for the League. Zacynthus, 
when Philip ceded it to Amynander as the price of 
his alliance, had been committed to the charge of a 
Sicilian named llierocles, who, when he heard of the 
ilcfeat of Antiochus, agreed with Dio])banes to deliver 
it up to the Aelneans. But the llonians now put in 
their claim to the island, and said that it was not for the 
Irenefit of Dioplianes and tire Aehicans that their legions 
had fought at Thermojryla;. Diophanes ventured to 
viiulicate his own conduct and the rights of the League, 
but there were many voices in the Acha'an council, 
among them no doubt that of Aristtenus, which con- 
demned his pertinacity, and proposed to submit the 
question to the judgment of Flarnininus. Flamininus 
on this occasion coinjiared the League to a tortoise, 
which is safe only so long as it keeps within its shell ; 
so the Achieans would he in danger as soon as they 
began to sally beyond Peloponnesiis. I'he League 
drew in its head, and the island was given up to die 
Homans. 

The Spartans who showed themselves so grateful to 

VOL. VIII. A A 
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Philopcemeiij seem to have been only a party, and not 
a very numerous or powerful party. It was probably 
the same which had been placed at the head of affairs 
by Philopoemen, when he first united Sparta with the 
Achscan League, and, having lost its ascendency in the 
reaction produced by the arrival of Antiochus, was 
restored to power, as we have seen, through Philopo?- 
men's intervention. Hut as soon as the danger was 
past, its adversaries appear to have recovered their su- 
periority, and one of their first measures was an in- 
fringement at once of the constitution of the Acha?an 
League, and of the treaty between the Achieans and 
Rome, which provided that no embassy should be re- 
ceived at Rome from any of the states, members of the 
League, apart from the entire body.^ They notwith- 
standing sent envoys to request the senate to release 
their hostages, and to restore the maritime towns to 
the dominion of Sparta. One of their complaints with 
regard to these towns was, that so long as they were 
shut out from their coast, they could not conveniently 
send ambassadors to Rome, though by the Acha*an 
constitution, which had been affirmed by the treaty, 
they were forbidden to do so. But the motive which 
rendered them most anxious to recover these places 
was, that they afforded a refuge for the exiles. The 
return of the exiles was what all classes at Sparta, ex. 
cept the party which was protected by Pliilopanneri, 
most dreaded, as it was likely to be attended by a re- 
volution, in which the greater part of the new citizens 
admitteil by the tyrants would have been in danger of 
losing their property, their franchise, and their personal 
freedom. The main object of the embassy to Rome 
was apparently to avert this calamity, and it is probable 
that the exiles at the same time sent envoys to support 
their claims there. The senate reserved the petition as 
to the hostages for further consideration but some 
fime after released all of them, except the son of Nabis, 


^ Paus. vii. 9. 4. 
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who would perhaps also have been sent back if he had 
not been carried off by sickness.^ I'he question us to 
the towns it referred to the decision of Flarnininus and 
his colleagues : on the subject of the exiles it seems to 
have answered with studied ambiguity, expressing sur- 
prise that they were not recalled to their homes now 
that Sparta was once more free. This was the business 
on which Flarnininus came with Glabrio to .fligium, 
after the siege of Naupactus had been raised. The 
cause of the exiles was probably viewed with favour by 
the Homan government, as that of an oligarchical party, 
and their restoration could not fail to produce frequent 
occasions for Homan intervention. Philoptcmen also 
wished to bring it about, but for a very diftcrent end ; 
to reduce Sparta into more complete dependence on the 
Lengue - ; and he prevailed on the council to reject the 
request of Flarnininus and the consul, when they inter- 
ceded in behalf of the exiles.** The case of Elis was 
discussed at the same time. The Eleans no longer 
refused to enter into the League, but they desired, it 
is said, to be admitted on their own application rather 
than through the intervention of the Romans.** But it 
may have been the jealousy of the independent party 
among the Aclncans which declined that intervention 
in this case as in that of the exiles. Thus at last the 
work begun by Aratus was completed ; the whole pe- 
ninsula was united in the League ; but the time when 
it thus reached its greatest compass of territorial extent 
was the l)eginniiig of a period in which it continued to 
descend from one degree of humiliation to anotlier, 
until it sank into total subjection to a foreign yoke. 

The ^.tolian envoys, though Flarnininus, who had 
returned to Home, pleaded in their behalf, found the 
majority of the senate implacable: and after a warm 
debate which lasted several days, they were bidden to 
choose one of two conditions : to surrender at discretion, 

- Polyb. XX. 13. . * Mv. xxxviii. 31. 

3 Ibid, xxxvi. 35. Plut. Phiiop. 17. Paus. viii. 51. 
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or to pay 1000 talents, and to acknowledge the allies 
and enemies of Koine as their own. When they hesi- 
tated between the extinction of their freedom, and a 
burden which they could not support, and attempted to 
make stipulations, they were sternly dismissed. On 
the return of their envoys, the ^^tolians, taught by 
experience, secured the passes of Mount Corax : and 
Acilius, finding that he could not safely return to Nau- 
pactus, suddenly marched against Lamia, which he 
stormed in the course of two days, lie then sat down 
before Amphissa, and was still occupied with the siege, 
when he was superseded by the new consul L. Scipio, 
who came, accompanied by his brother Africanus, to 
carry on the war with Antiochus in Asia. With such 
an object before them, they had no mind to be detained 
by an iEtolian town; and they gladly accepted the 
mediation of the Athenians, who interceded in lichalf 
of the ililtolians. Yet they could not relax the rigour 
of the terms which had been prescribed at Rome, and 
the .^tolians were persuaded by their Athenian friends 
once more to solicit a truce, that they might again 
implore the clemency of the senate. The Scipios wil- 
lingly granted six months for this experiment, and then 
proceeded on their march to the East. Philip, whom the 
senate had gratified by the release of his son Demetrius, 
had already prepared roads, bridges, and magazines, for 
die passage of the Roman army through Macedonia 
and Thrace, and he escorted it in person as far as the 
Hellespont. He was rewarded for his loyalty by the 
remission of the remainder of his tribute. 

Before the issue of the contest with Antiochus be- 
came known in Greece, the iEtolians, though they had 
sent an embassy to Rome, rashly crediting, as it seems, 
a rumour of the defeat of the Roman army in Asia^, 
resumed hostilities against Philip, restored Amynandcr 
to his dominions, recovered Amphilochia and Aperantia, 
and drove the Macedonians out of Dolopia.*^ These 


1 Liv. xxxvil 48. 
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unfortunate conquests readied the cars of the senate, 
while the ^tolian envoys were stiU in Home, and in- 
flamed the resentment which they provoked by their 
injudicious language. They were dismissed with notice, 
that an il^tolian embassy which should come to Romo, 
unaccompanied by a liomaii commissioner, would be 
treated as enemies.^ The tidings of the battle of Mag- 
nesia bad struck the iKtolians with dismay : the answer 
of the senate plunged them into despair, as they learned 
at the same time that the new consul, M. Fulvius 
Nobilior, had crossed over to Apullonia. In their 
terror they entreated the Rhodians and Athenians to 
intercede for them with the senate, and notwithstanding 
the recent prohibition sent a fresh embassy, which 
however was intercepted by the Epirots before it reached 
Italy.'-* Fulvius began his operations with the siege of 
Ambracia, which was in union with the iEtolian League. 
U'he Ambracians themselves afterw'ards alleged, that 
they were ready to submit, but compelled by unpro- 
voked hostility to close their gates against him.'* They 
received a reinforcement of 1500 ARtolians,^ and de- 
fended themselves with persevering courage. The 
consul might perhaps have been forced to raise the 
siege, if the JEtolians had been able to employ all their 
forces for the relief of Ambracia. But they were 
obliged fit the same time to guard their coast against 
the combined attacks of the Illyrians and Achteans, and 
to repel the Macedonians, who, under the command of 
Philip’s son Perseus, had laid siege to Amphilochia. 
Thus pressed on three sides, they resolved to end the 
unequal conflict at any price. Through the intercession 
of Amynander, who had submitted to the Romans, and 
the more powerful influence of V. Valerius, the consul’s 
half-brother, and a son of that Laevinus who concluded 
the first treaty with the TRtolians, they obtained an 
abatement of the tribute which had been demanded by 

I Liv. XXX VI i. 4S. 2 Polyb. xxii. 8, 9. 

3 Liv. xxxviii. 43. 
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the senate to 500 talents, of which they were to pay 
SJOO immediately, sind the rest by instalments in six 
years. The Ambracians had with some difficulty been 
induced to surrender by the friendly advice of their 
ancient guest, Amynander. The city was stripped of 
all its works of art, with which it was richly adorned 
during the period when it was the residence of Pyrrhus, 
but suffered no other injury^: and the conquerors 
clemency was acknowledged by a decree of a golden 
crown, of the value of 150 talents. C. Valerius ac- 
companied the iKtolian envoys to Rome, where they 
found that a Macedonian embassy was endeavouring to 
prejudice the senate against them. But perhaps Philip's 
animosity may as little have injured their cause, as it 
was probably aided by the eloquence of the Rhodian 
and Athenian orators, who pleaded in their behalf. 
The senate apparently granted peace, because no greater 
advantage could have been expected from a continuance 
of the war : and it was not even desirable entirely to 
crush a people so hostile to Philip. By the articles of 
the treaty they became, with regard to their foreign 
refations, mere vassals of Rome, and were bound to 
serve in her wars. They renounced their title to all the 
possessions which had been taken from them since the 
consulship of L. Quinctius Flamininus and Cn. Domitius 
Ahenobarbus.^ (Eniadjc and its territory was annexed 
to Acarnania. Cephallenia was expressly excluded 
from the licnefit of the treaty : for the senate ivas de- 
termined to take possession of this, as of the other 
Ionian islands. No change was made in the article 
relating to the tribute. Thus ended the resistance of 
the iRtolians: and their humiliation ought to have 
been embittered by the reflection, that they deserved 
their fate; that their policy had been uniformly at 
once selfish, iniquitous, and short-sighted: and that 
they had contributed more than any other people, by 

1 Hiifl appears to be dear O-om Polyb. xxii. 13., notwithstanding the 
allegations of the AEtolians rciiortcd by Livy, xxxviii. 43, 

s Polybius (xxii. I.*!.) and after him livy (xxxviii. 11.) have made a 
Mistake in the prsnomen of Quinctius. 
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their blind rapacity and reckless ambition, to hasten 
and apfgravate the degradation of Greece.* 

After the submission of the Aitolians, Fulvius crossed 
over to Cephallenia, and summoned the four towns of 
the island to surrender. All obeyed, and gave the 
hostages demanded by the consul. But the people of 
Same, excited by a report that the Romans intended to 
displace them, flew to arms, and closed their gates. 
They held out for four months : and it was only after 
they had been reduced to a handful of men, weakened 
by wounds and fatigue, diat the town was stormed, 
l<>om Cephallenia, when the conijuest was completed, 
the consul passed over into Peloponnesus, to settle 
some differences, in which he had been requested to 
interpose his authority. Philopmmen was now again 
at the head of the League ; and he had taken the 
opportunity to introduce a change of some importance 
in its laws. As an Arcadian, he could feel no sympatliy 
in favour of any exclusive privileges of the old Achaean 
towns, and he now proposed to abolish that which had 
hitherto been enjoyed by iEgium, as the place of as- 
sembly, and to share this advantage in rotation among 
all the cities of the League.'*^ For the same reason that 
il^'gium loudly protested against this innovation, it was 
received with great complacency by the other cities. 
Philopoemeii had summoned an assembly for the dis- 
cussion of his measure to Argos, and notwithstanding 
the opposition of the demiurges, who attempted to 
transfer it to Aigium, it appeared so clearly that they 
could not collect one there, that Fulvius himself, though 
he wished to thwart Philopccmeii, was obliged to attend 
at Argos, and he found the general inclination so strong 
in favour of the proposal, that he thought it best to 
give way. His dislike to it seems to indicate that, in 
his judgment at least, it tended to promote the stability 

1 I do not make thpRc remarks without having weiglicd the attempts 
which have lately been made by Fiathe and other writers (as Nitssch, 
J'olybhts) to place the conduct of the ^tolians in a fairer light. 

^ See above, p. 343. 
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and prosperity of the League. But his presence was 
required by another still graver question. "J'he Spartans^ 
growing more and more impatient of the restraint 
imposed on them by the vicinity of the exiles and the 
loss of their maritime towns^ surprised one of these 
towns named Las^ in the night. They were soon dis- 
lodged by the inhabitants ; but the attcm])t so much 
alarmed the other towns on the coast and tlic exiles^ 
that they complained of the aggression to the Acha^ans. 
On the motion of Philopcemen envoys were sent to 
Sparta^ with a declaration that the Acha^ans would con- 
sider their treaty with Sparta as dissolved, unless the 
Spartans surrendered the authors avid abettors of the 
attack on Las. This demand roused both indignation 
and alarm at Sparta, where it was viewed not only as 
an insult, hut as a prelude to the restoration of the 
exiles. Thirty of the party which had been supported 
by Philopmmen were put to death, and the assembly of 
the people decreed to renounce the connection with the 
Achieans, and to send an embassy to Fulvius, with an 
offer to surrender to the Romans. ^Fhen the Aclncan 
envoys brought back a report of these proceedings, the 
Achicati assembly unanimously decreed war against 
Sparta ; but the season was too far advanced for the 
commencement of regular hostilities. Fulvius caused 
an assembly to be convoked at Elis, where he expressed 
himself so as to foster the hopes of each party, but 
enjoined both to abstain from war, until they should 
have consulted the senate. Each accordingly sent an 
embassy to Rome. That of the Achieans, to which 
the Spartan exiles likewise committed their cause, was 
conducted by Lycortas, the father of Polybius, the his- 
torian, a partisan of Philopcemen, and by his rival 
Diophanes, who had returned from Asia with a great 
increase of reputation from brilliant exploits which he 
had achieved in the Roman service against Antiochus 
at the head of the Achsean auxiliaries. The envoys 
did not act in concert with each other. Diophanes was 
willing to refer the whole dispute to the arbitration of 
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the senate. Lycortas insisted on the rifijhts of the 
League. The senate dismissed both parties with an 
answer so framed that each might construe it as suited 
its own interest. Tlic Achieans understood it as a per- 
mission to deal as they would with Sparta. 

]*hilopfemen was re-elected for the following year, and 
in the spring led an army to Compasium, on the fron- 
tiers of Laconia, where the Spartan exiles flocked to liis 
camp. He sent a message to Sparta, repeating the de- 
mand for the surrender of the aggressors, some of whom 
he named, hut with a promise that they should have a 
fair trial. On the faith of this promise, those who were 
demanded by name repaired to the Achflcan camj!, accom- 
panied by many friends and advocates. But as they 
approached they were assailed by the exiles, first with 
invectives, and at length with personal violence. The 
envoys and Philopoemen endeavoured in vain to allay the 
tumult, in which the Acha^ans, instigated by the exiles, 
took an active part against Uie Spartans. Seventeen were 
arrested and put to death on tliis spot, and sixty-three 
more the next day, after a mock trial in which their 
enemies were judges. Those who remained in the city 
WTre so cowed by this execution that they offered no 
resistance to the orders of Philopoemen. He required 
that the walls of Sparta should be rased ; all the foreign 
mercenaries who had served under the tyrants sent out 
of Laconia ; that all who had been emancipated by the 
tyrants should leave the country before a certain day, 
under pain of being seized and sold for slaves ; and that 
the laws and discipline of Lycurgus should be abolished, 
and the Achaean institutions established in their roomJ 
It would seem from Livy's description, that the resto- 
ration of the exiles was not exacted until the other de- 
mands were so far fulfilled, that the city was left com- 
pletely defenceless. It was decreed in an assembly which 
was held at Tegea : and as at the same time intelligence 
was received that a number of the disfranchised citizens, 
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instead of quitting Laconia, were lurking in the country, 
Philopcemen was directed to return with a body of light 
troo])S and seize as many as he could find. 1:1 e took 
about 3000, who were all sold, and with the produce of 
the sale a colonnade at Megalo])olis, wdiich hud been in 
ruins since the time of Cleomenes, w^as rebuilt. The 
debated territory of Belemna was likewise re-annexed 
to Megalopolis. These measures were undoubtedly un- 
just, tyrannical, cruel, and impolitic. They violated 
the wisest maxims which Philopoemen himself had 
adopted, and which he appears to have observed in 
almost every other case ; for they afforded a fresh occa- 
sion for Roman interference, which it should have been 
the chief aim of every Greek statesman as much as 
possible to prevent. But it seems as if the feelings of 
the Megalopolitan were too strong for his ordinary mo- 
deration and prudence, and blinded him to the real cha- 
racter and tendency of his measures. He could not 
resist the temptation of so signal a triumph over the old 
enemy of his country, of such ample retaliation for the 
injuries it had suffered from Cleomenes. 

The surprise which may be felt at the boldness of 
these measures is somewhat abated, when we find that 
at this time the most powerful princes of the East in 
alliance with the Romans, courted the friendship of tlie 
Achicans, and were eager to purchase it by costly pre- 
sents. While Philopopmen found it necessary to send 
an embassy to Rome headed by an Klean named Nlco- 
demus, to apologise for the recent transactions in La- 
conia, he introduced into the Achtean Assembly an 
envoy from Ptolemy Epiphanes, who came to solicit a 
renewal of the ancient alliance between Egypt and the 
League. An embassy headed by Lycortas was sent to 
Alexandria, to negotiate a fresh treaty. When this 
embassy returned, Philopoemen had been succeeded in 
office by Aristsnus, the leader of the opposite party. 
Lycortas was accompanied by ambassadors from Pto- 
lemy, and in the same assembly in which they were 
admitted to an audience, ministers likewise appeared 
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from Eumencs and Seleucus Philopator, who had just 
succeeded Antiochus on the throne of Syria. The 
Egyptians brought a present of 6*000 suits of armour 
and 200 talents of copper money. But the ratification 
of the treaty was postponed, and Aristamus gained a 
triumph over his adversaries, by the discovery that 
whereas several treaties of alliance had been concluded 
at various times between the two powers on diverse 
conditions, it had been neglected in the recent nego- 
tiation to determine which of these was to be renewed. 
The envoys of Eumenes were instructed to offer the 
sum of 12rt talents for a singular purpose. It w^as to 
be put out to interest, and the produce was to be 
applied to the payment of salaries to the members of 
the Achajan council. But Apollonidas of Sicyon, one 
of Philopa*men*s party, warmly protested against the 
acceptance of a donative which he denounced as an 
odious bribe, designed to extinguish the freedom of 
tlieir future deliberations. The feelings of tlie assembly 
were still further turned against Eumenes by an il^gine- 
tan, who reminded it that his native island was still 
occupied by the king of Pergamus. The magnificent 
present was indignantly rejected, and a decree was 
passed, by which all such honours conferred on Eu- 
mencs, as were illegal and unseemly, were abolished. ^ 
Seleucus likewise desired the renewal of the alliance 
which had subsisted between his house and the 
Achffians, and offered a squadron of ten galleys of war 
to the League. But toward him the assembly assumed 
an equally dignified attitude. The alliance was ac- 
cepted, the present refused. It seems clear that these 
princes must have expected some advantage from the 
connection which they were so anxious to form with 
the League, though what it was we can hardly conjec- 
ture, unless that, as wdll be seen hereafter, occasions 
sometimes arose in which Acheean troops might render 
them important service in their wars.^ But the ten- 
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dency of such scenes was undoubtedly to encourafi;c and 
strengthen the party which wished as far as possible to 
preserve the tone and demeanour of independence in 
the national transactions with the Homans. 

But every fresh transaction between Rome and the 
League contributed more and more to dispel all illu- 
sions as to the real footing on which they stood with 
each other. Immediately after the last revolution at 
Sparta, a Lacedaemonian embassy brought complaints 
to Rome against IMulopoemen’s oppressive measures, 
and the consul M. iEmilius Lepidus, addressed a letter 
to the Achieans, cx])rcssing his disapprobation of their 
proceedings. Philopcemen in consequence sent Nico- 
demus to Rome, and lie returned and made his report 
at the same time that the foreign embassies just men- 
tioned were admitted to an audience in the Achican 
Assembly. But while Philopcemen was still in office, 
he was forced to lend his sanction and support to 
another encroachment of the Roman senate on the in- 
dependence of (Ireece. Zcuxij)pus, the author of the 
assassination of Brachyllas, hacl been long endeavouring 
to accomplish his return from exile through the interest 
of Flamininus, and the senate was at length induced to 
send an order for his restoration. lie had not yet been 
formally convicted of the murder, because, through the 
intrigues of the ruling party, there had Ijeen a suspen- 
sion of forensic business in Boeotia for five and twenty 
years. ^ But his enemies now hurried two indictments, 
which had been long laid against him, one for a sacri- 
legious embezzlement, the other for the murder of Bra- 
chyllas, through their remaining stages, and when the 
order of the senate arrived, they were able to plead the 
sentence which had just been passed on him, as a 
ground for declining to obey the senate’s order. The 
senate however paid no regard to this excuse, and 
ordered the .^tolians and Achscans to restore Zeux- 
ippus ; and after friendly exhortations had proved in- 
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effectual^ Philopa'incn was obliged to resort to measures 
which would have led to a war, if the senate had 
thought fit to insist on the execution of its mandate.^ 
The answer which Nicodemus had brought from 
Rome, signified the senate’s disapprobation of the treat- 
ment which Sparta had suffered, but intimated no in- 
tention of repealing the acts of the League. Not long 
after however the Achoeans were called to account for 
their conduct by Q. ('tecilius Metcllus, who had been 
sent with two colleagues on an embassy to Macedonia, 
and seems to have been instructed to inspect the con- 
dition of Peloponnesus after he had finished his more 
important business with Philip. Aristffinus convened a 
meeting of the Achiean magistrates at Argos, where 
Mctellus censured the course which had been adopted 
towards Sparta, and urged them to redress the wrong 
which had been done. Aristicnus remained silent, as 
having no vindication to offer ; but lliophancs openly 
condemned the measures of Philopoemen, not only with 
regard to Sparta, but to Messeniu. Metellus, being 
thus supported, became more vehement in his demands. 
J3ut Philopoemen and his friends vindicated their pro- 
ceedings, and the sense of the majority was on their 
side. Metellus then called upon the magistrates to 
convoke a general assembly ; but being unable to show 
any instructions from the senate which he had to com- 
municate, he was informed that the law did not permit 
them to comply with his request. He withdrew deeply 
mortified and displeased, and would not even receive 
the written answer which w’as tendered to him.- As 
it was easy to foresee what kind of report he would 
make at Rome, the Achaeans sent an embassy, headed 
by Apollonides, to explain and defend their conduct. 
Rut their envoys not only had to encounter the accusa- 
tions of McUdlus, but found themselves opposed by the 
Spartan exiles themselves, whom Philopccmen had re- 
stored. The exiles had not wished to see their country 
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reduced to such a state of helplessness and f^bject de- 
pendence on the Acheean League^ as had been the result 
of Philopocmen's measures, and they had sent two of 
tl^^ir number, Areus and Alcibiadcs, to complain to the 
senate. As a fresh embassy, with Appius Claudius at 
its head, had just been appointed to visit Macedonia, it 
was directed to proceed to Greece, and there to arbitrate 
the dispute about Sparta. The senate accepted the 
excuse offered by the Achsean envoys for the denial of 
the assembly to Metellus, but required that the law 
should be altered for the future, so that a Roman am- 
bassador might never be again subject to a similar 
refusal. 

Aristsonus had been succeeded in office by Lycortas, 
when Ap. Claudius conducted the embassy to Mace* ' 
donia ; and before he came into Greece, the Achie^ 
General held an assembly, to prepare the public mind 
for his reception, lie or his friends pointed the indig- 
nation of the assembly against the Spartan exiles, more 
especially the two who had represented them at Rome, 
and a decree was tumultuously passed, by which Areus 
and Alcibiades were condemned to death. A few days 
after, Ap. Claudius and his colleagues arrived in Pelo- 
ponnesus, and an assembly was called at Clitor in 
Arcadia to receive them. But to the dismay of the 
Achseans they came accompanied by Areus and Alci- 
biades. Appius went over the same heads of complaint 
which Metellus had dwelt on the year before : the 
massacre at Compasium, the dismantling of the walls, 
the abolition of the old^ Spartan institutions. Lycortas, 
as belonged to his office, and his political connections, 
undertook to reply. If Livy found any good authority 
for the arguments which he puts into his mouth, he 
ventured on some allusions to passages in Roman 
history, which it would have been more prudent to 
have avoided, and exposed the inconsistency of the 
senate's intervention in such a case with the liberty 
which had been proclaimed ^t the Isthmian Gaines.^ 
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But he took his stand on ground which seenis less 
solid. He alleged that religion forbade the Achicans 
to rescind acts which bad been confirmed by an oath, 
and recorded on monuments of stone for perpetual re- 
membrance. There is no wrong or folly which luiglit 
nut be made irrevocable, if such scruples were to be ad- 
mitted. If the Acheans had sworn to perpetuate in- 
justice, the impiety was in the oath, not in the breach 
of it. Appius however disdained to reason, and' would 
only advise the Aclneans to comply while they could 
with a good grace, and not to wait until they were 
forced to yield. Tlie assembly groaned at the threat, 
but felt that it w^s not to be defied. The religious 
sanction however still afforded some shelter to the na- 
tional dignity. Tlie Homans were requested to make 
what changes they would in the state of Sparfa, but 
not to compel the Achaians to incur the guilt of per- 
jury. The only concession immediately made to Appius, 
waa the repeal of the decree passed against Areus and 
Alcibiades. All other points were again referred to 
the decision of the senate, and fresh embassies were sent 
to Rome, both from the League and from Sparta. From 
Sparta the senate received ministers who represented the 
claims of four distinct parties. ^ The exiles were di- 
vided among themselves. One body which had the 
prince Agesipolis at its head, claimed the entire resti- 
tution of their ancient possessions. The rest, among 
whom Avere Areus and Alcibiades, would have been 
content to recover a portion of their property, to the 
value of one talent. There was a third party, which 
desired the re-establishment of the order of things which 
had been settleil in Sparta before the late violent changes, 
but so as to preserve the union with the Achocan League. 
Whether it was adverse to the exiles, or only wished to 
sec the walls rebuilt, and the laws of Lycurgus revived, 
docs not clearly appear. A fourth deputation repre- 
sented those who had been condemned to death or 
banishment by the decree of the Achaian assembly, and 

\ [ IMyb. xxiv 4. 
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prayed tlii^ Wight ht, 0 'jtti^ c^ntry; ' 

The th^w ^ 

committee (tompQScB of and 

plus Claudius, 

aad the AcliWfta. iPbere 'ire|e^ ISowerW; tiro * pof^ 
on whiw the ftur parties td agWed. None 

asked to be iseparat^ frort "^hV AcKIblii, Lei^e ; ^and ' 
the pedtion tf those ivhb wished to hA^e their condem-' 
nation reversed, Was not repu^ant to the claims ttf any 
of the rest. At the siig^stion*of"pjBmiBihus, .an agree* 
ment was drawn up, including these two aarjicles only, 
and was subscribed by all the Spartan deputies. It 
was then proposed to the Achaean ^envoy Xenarchus, 
who, not seeing how to reject the one, and accept the 
other, likewise put his seal to the whole. But the 
question of property was left undecided, probably be- 
cause it was seen to be of much greater moment for 
the tranquillity of Sparta. Sparta in fact Became soon 
after the scene of fresh commotion, in which the 
original exiles were again expelled, and Agesipolis was 
slain by pirates as he was on his voyage to Italy, with 
other envoys, for the purpose of another appeal to the 
senate. * 

When Flamininus annexed Messenia to the Achrcan 
League, he had encouraged the Messenians to seek pro- 
tection or redress from Rome, if they should be op- 
pressed by the Achfcan goveniinent.- It had been the 
policy of Philopoeraen to strengthen the popular party 
at Messene, as of principles most congenial to the consti- 
tution of the League. The measures which he had 
taken for this purpose were condemned, as we have seen, 
by his political opponents in the Achaean councils ; and 
it was by this time well known that he was not viewed 
with a favourable eye at Rome. The oligarchical faction 
was thus stimulated to make an effort to recover its 
power under Roman patronage, and sent Dinocrates, one 
of its leading men, and a personal enemy of Philopremen, 
to plead its cause before the senate. He arrived in Rome 

^ Polyb. xxiv. II. J* LirjTjXXXvi. 31. 
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at the Q. M^citi$ PbiUj^pu^* had just been 

appointed ftmhaai^cjv ^ '\]^ace(}onia 'and Urcece, ' and 
PiaadininuB had forpierly 

iusinuated into tli9 ii)1iipa(^ apdYuvour of Fla- 

, minings; ' cW^tef and hbhiti^ couUi only 

inspu^ the Roman < with c0iUeiopt .^ : biithi^ Wasf^notthe 
l^s , useful, as a political instrdm^nt. ' Flatninii^us entered 
intp his views^ . and when l\c aiiled for iircece, on his 
way ta'A^iaj.tbob t^Hoeisates ^ith hln^p On liia arrival 
at Naupactus/'hc ^vfote to' tlie Acliican magistrates, to 
summon an A^^scm^bly. Philopa'ineii was now (Icneral 
for the eighth time. He was aware of the object for 
which Flaniininus desired an audience: but he also 
knew that^he had Veceived no instruetioiis with regard 
to Greece. He tlierefore replied, tliat lie would call an 
Assembly, if Titus would state the business which be 
had to bring, before it : since the law did not i)ermit an 
Assembly to be summoned without such notice. No 
answer could be devis(*d to this objection, and Flanii- 
ninu« proceeded on bis journey without having been able 
to efleet anything either for Diiiocrates, or the newly 
expelled ISpartaii exiles, who bad likewise reckoned on 
bis patronage.- Dinocrates liowever, though disap- 
pointed, w'as not discouraged. He hail probably re- 
ceived assurances of support from Flaminiiuis, and 
perhaps had previously concerted measures with his 
piirtisaus, which he did not think it safe to defer, or for 
wdiicli he could not expect a fairer op])oituuity, since 
IMiilopoeinen was lying sick of a fever at Argos.-’ On 
his return to Messeiie, he effected a revolution, by which 
the governnieiit was placed in the hands of his faction. 
They proclaimed Messenia independent of the Achaean 
League, and made preparations for the defence of the 
country. Philopmineu, as soon as he heard these tidings, 
despatched Lycortas with all the forces at his disposal 
into Messenia. Rut notwithstanding his illness, and 
though he was now in the seventieth year of his age, he 
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could not bear the confinement of a sick room at such 
a juncture, and a day or two after set out for Megalo- 
polis, .which he reached in one day. Here he collected 
a small body of the Megalopolitan cavalry, and pushed 
on to overtake Lycortas. Dinocrates however had taken 
such precautions to secure the passes leading into Mes- 
senia, that Lycortas was not able to force his way 
through. We want the details which would have ex- 
plained how it was that Pliilopcemen neither met him 
on his retreat, nor was checkeii by the same obstacle. 
Livy says, that liis object was to relieve Corone, which 
had not yielded, and was threatened by the enemy. ^ 
lie advanced near to Messene, and worsted Dinocrates 
in a skirmish, but was soon forced to retreat by the 
arrival of a fresh hotly of Messenian troops ; and while 
he exerted himself beyond his strength, and exposed 
himself to the brunt of the enemy’s charge, to cover the 
rear of his little squadron, he was thrown from his horse, 
and, being stunned by the fall, was taken and led in 
triumpli to Messene. Dinocrates and his party, to 
gratify the curiosity of the multitude, exhibited him 
for a short time in the theatre, but apprehending that 
the spectacle was likely to rouse the public sympathy 
in behalf of their noble prisoner, they hurried him 
away to their council chamber, and then threw him into 
a dungeon called the Treasury, a pit with only one 
opening, a liole at the top, 'which was secured by a 
heavy slab of stone. Here he w'as kept in chains till 
the morrow, when his enemies, alarmed, it seems, by the 
indications which they perceived of popular feeling in 
his favour, held another secret council, in which it w^as 
resolved to despatch him. An executioner was sent 
with a cup of poison : and Philo])ocmen, when he had 
learnt that Lycortas was safe, and that the ^legalopo- 


1 xxxix. 49. nti pra'accupanttam Cttronrn, Plutarcli, Philop. 18. (of 
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litan cavalry had escaped, calmly swallowed the fatal 
draught. 

The last great man whom Greece produced, or for 
whom she could have found any fit employment. Even 
he came too late to do more than give proof of abilities, 
by which, in a different age, he might have rendered 
more important services to his country. We can hardly 
helj) thinking, that the part he had to sustain was better 
suited to the genius of Aratus, and that if he had lived 
earlier, the independence of Greece might not have ex- 
pired so soon. 

The tidings of his death excited vehement grief and 
indignation throughout the League, except in the small 
party of his political adversaries; for Philopremen was 
not only the pride of the nation, as the greatest, indeed 
the only very able commander it had to boast of; he 
also possessed its confidence and esteem, as he repre- 
sented its feelings and wishes. An Assembly was im- 
mediately summoned to Megalopolis, where the people 
manifested their feelings by the election of Lyrortas to 
supply his place. And there would probably have been 
no hesitation or dispute as to the immediate adoption 
of the most active measures for avenging his death, had 
it not happened that at this juncture Q. Marcius arrived 
in Peloponnesus on his return from Macedonia. It 
appears that he was present when the decree of war 
against Messenia was brought forward, and he endea- 
voured to divert the Achaians from their purpose, and 
to induce them to wait until they had consulted the 
senate. But the assembly was not in a temper to take 
this advice, even if it had bi'Iieved that it might obtain 
satisfaction at Borne. War was declared, and Lycortas 
immediately invaded Messenia with an overpowering 
force, and ravaged it with vindictive animosity. It was 
however thought advisable to send an embassy to Rome 
to propitiate the senate. The Spartan exiles, and the 
party now in possession of the city, also renewed their 
applications. But Marcius returned about the same 
time, and the policy of the senate was determined by bis 
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report ami advice. He suggested that a sliglit hint of 
the senate's displeasure toward the Achxans would en- 
courage Sparta to make common cause with Messene^ 
and then the League would be glad to place itself under 
Homan protection. Accordingly, the agents of the 
Spartan government were informed that the senate had 
already done all in its power for them, and did not 
consider the business as one which concerned it any 
longer. The Achaean envoys requested that, if they 
might not hope for aid from Rome, according to the 
terms of the alliance, in their war with Messene, the 
senate wouhl at least prevent arms or provisions from 
being brought to the enemy out of Italy. The senate 
did not even notice this request, but declared that the 
Achicans must not be surprised, though Sparta, or 
('orinth, or Argos, should revolt from the League, if 
the Romans did not regard this as their concern : an 
answer which, as Polybius observes * , was equivalent to 
a proclamation of a licence to all members of the 
League to dissolve their connection with it. The 
Achajaii envoys however were detained at Rome, until 
it should be seen what turn events took in JMessenia. 

'Phe oligarchical government at Messene was neither 
able to resist the enemy in the field, nor was it strong 
at home. For some time indeed it suppressed the 
murmurs of the people by terror, and declined the 
]»roffered mediation of the Bteotians. But at length 
the general discontent under the suffering produced by 
a war carried on to serve the interest of a small faction, 
broke out in demands which tlie rulers did not venture 
to resist. Hinocrates and his friends retired to their 
houses, while the assembly of the people, following the 
advice of some of the elder citizens and of the Boeotian 
envoys, who had not yet quitted Messene, appointed 
ambassadors to Lycortas, to sue for pardon and peace. 
Lycortas prescribed three conditions, — that the authors 
of the revolt and of Philopoemen's death should be 
given up to him ; that all other persons and matters 

1 xxiv. 10. 
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sliould be subject to the ilecisiun of the national as- 
sembly, and that tlie citadel should be immediately 
surrendered. As none but the oligarchical party had 
any thing to dread from the vengeance of the Acha;ans, 
these terms were gladly accepted. Lycortas, when he 
had garrisoned the citadel, entered the city, and cheered 
the Messenians with a promise of lenient treatment, 
but he sent orders to all who had taken a part in the 
condemnation of Plulopanuen, to put an end to their 
own lives. Dinocrates had already killed himself, 
'^riiere were others, it seems, whose ca«cs were reserved 
for the cognizance of the Acha'aii assembly,^ The 
body of Phi]o))(Pmen was burnt, and his bones were 
carried in solemn procession to Megalopolis. 'J^he urn 
which contained them wms borne by Polybius the his- 
torian, and was almost hidden under the load of gar- 
lands and fillets wdiich were showered upon it. At 
Afcgalopolis the remains were magnificently interred 
with heroic honours*-^, and according to Plutarch Mes- 
senian prisoners w’ere stoned to death at his grave. If 
this is true, they itmst have been the wretches, who, as 
Plutarch also relates, but without confirmation from 
I’olybius, ])roposed to put him to deatli with torture. 

It happened to be the time for one of tbe ordinary 
Aclncaii Assemblies, and Megalopolis was the place of 
meeting.'* In tiiis assembly the Messenians were re- 
admitted into the Achiean League. Hut the towns of 
Thuria, Abia, and Phai jr, were separated from Alesseiie, 
and constituted distinct members of the League.** Tbe 
Achseaii envoys now returned from Horne, and with an 
answer very ilifferent from that which they had at first 
received there. The senate, as soon as it learnt that 
the Achscans did not need its aid, descended to the 
meanness of declaring, that it had taken measures to 
prevent the exportation of arms and provisions from 


> Holvb. xxiv. 12. riut. rhilop. 21. Pausan. viii 51. 8. 

3 Liv. XXXIX. .00. Aileo omnibus liuiiiaiiis congcstiii honoribUR, ut nc 
divinis quiduin ab.sttiuTetiir. 

3 Polyb. xxiv. 12. 12. * ibid. XX' . 1. 
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Italy to Messene. Lycortas soon after convened another 
assembly at Sicyon^ to decide on the relations which 
should subsist between Sparta and the League. The 
question seems to have been, whether the League should 
recognise the party which had expelled the exiles, as 
the legitimate government of Sparta. The senate, by 
the evasive answer with which it had disniished the 
Spartan envoys, seemed to have dropped the cause of the 
exiles, and to liave left the Aclueans at liberty to act as 
they would. Lycortas took advantage of this supposed 
permission, to persuade the assembly to acknowledge 
Sparta as a member of tlic League, and notwithstanding 
the opposition of Diophanes a decree was passed to 
that effect, but on the condition that those of the exiles 
who had not shown themselves hostile to the Aclueans, 
should be recalled. The senate, which was again con- 
sulted, seemed to acquiesce in this arrangement, though 
it wrote a letter to the Aclueans in favour of the exiles. 
But as the Achaian envoy on his return represented 
this letter as written merely to get rid of their impor- 
tunity, no further notice was taken of the recommend- 
ation so long as Lycortas remained in office.^ 'Fhe 
senate however probably foresaw that it would serve as 
a hook whereon to hang fresh intrigues. In the mean, 
while the League enjoyed a short interval of repose, in 
which it might seem to have recovered its dignity and 
independence. The adiniiiistration at home was at 
once mild and vigorous. The Messenians were relieved 
by an exemption from taxes for three years, as a com- 
pensation for the damage their country had suffered 
during the war.^ The Achaean general exercised a 
wholesome superintendence over the internal affairs of 
Sparta. A young man of low origin named (>hairou, 
who had been the agent of the Spartans proscribed by 

» Polyb. XXV. 1. 

2 Pnl)b. XXV. 3.. expressly referring to the damage (rr^w txs 

08 the ground of the relief granted. Yet Nitcscli {Polybius^ p. lUS. 
n. 5.), without a particle of evidence, except a very questionable hypothesis 
as to the financial administration of the Achaean laiaguc, ventures to say, 
that the exemption seems to have been granted to compensate for tlic loss 
of the three towns which were separated from Mcsbcne. 
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riiilopa'incn at Home, seemed to be treading in the 
steps of the tyrants. He had acquired sufficient in- 
flucMice to carry an enactment, by which the property 
which had been left even by IViachanidas and Nabis to 
the female relatives and children of the exiles who 
remained at Sparta, was confiscated, and distributed in 
a capricious maimer among the indigent multitude. He 
next obtained some office which placed the public 
revenues at his disposal, and misapplied them to fur- 
ther his own ends, and finally, when an attempt was 
made by vonie of the citizens to bring his malversation 
to light, he suborned assassins to murder the chief 
manager of the inquiry in open day. Lycortas here- 
u]>on made a journey to Sparta, caused Cdneron to be 
brought to trial, convicted, and thrown into prison, and 
directed tlie investigation to lx; carried on, and the con- 
fiscated property to be restored to the families of the 
exiles.^ 

It was about the same time that tlie Tjeaguc received 
a fresh embassy from Ptolemy Epiphanes, with the 
offer of a squadron of ten galleys completely rigged. 
The question of the alliance, which had been left in 
suspense, seems to have been dropped by tacit consent, 
as of no moment. All the ends of both parties were sa- 
tisfied, it appears, by the maintenance of mutual good 
understanding. The assembly accepted the king’s ofl’er, 
though it had before declined a similar one from Sc- 
leucus, and appointed Lycortas, his son Polybius, and 
Aratus, a grandson of the first, envoys to Alexandria, 
to return thanks for the former present, and to take 
charge of the ships. Hut bt'fore they set out, news 
arrived of Ptolemy’s death, which, as his successor 
Philometor was a child of six years old, put a stop to 
the embassy.**^ 

There was only one safeguard by which the Achieaii 
League had hitherto been protected against the power 
of Rome — its manifest and notorious feebleness. Not 

» rolyb. XXV. 8. 2 Ibid. 7. 
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that there was in the senate the slightest touch of any 
magnanimous feeling, which might have induced it to 
deal gently with the weak, and to respect either their 
honourable pride or their clearest rights ; nor because 
it viewed the efforts of the (Ireeks to jireserve a sliadow 
of independence with contemptuous indifference. It 
was content with nothing short of their absolute sub- 
mission to its despotic will, and no impulse of pity or 
generosity diverted it for a moment from the jirosecu- 
tion of this purpose. But even these great masters of 
political deception could not devise any artifice by 
which they could persuade the Roman people, as they 
had with regard to Philip and Antiochus, that the 
Achsan League was an object of alarm to Rome, or 
that any thing hail taken place in Greece to jirovoke 
hostility, or to require the intervention of a Roman 
army. They had also a character of moderation to 
sustain, which was of great use in negotiation with 
foreign powers, and which it would not have been 
prudent lightly to forfeit by an open act of wanton 
tyranny. The senate therefore, in its transactions with 
the Achaean League, was confined to the exercise of its 
diplomatic arts, in which it probably surpassed every 
cabinet, whether of the ancient or the modern world. 
Its aim, which it kept steadily in view, was to foster 
divisions in Peloponnesus, and to afford as much en- 
couragement and support as it could with decency, to 
the enemies of the League. Still so long as this was 
the case, it could hardly be said that the liberty of 
Greece was merely precarious. An Aclupan statesman 
had ground to stand on, where, by circumspection and 
address, he might hope, notwithstanding the opposition, 
of the senate, to keep his footing with honour and ad- 
vantage to his country. As long as he avoided direct 
collision with the senate, treated it with respect, and 
abstained from all acts that could afford a provocation 
or pretext for hostility, he might safely^ and firmly 
insist on any pleas with which the laws and constitu- 
tion of the League might furnish him. The success 
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however of this peaceful resistance would depend on 
the unanimity with which he was supported by the 
great body of the peo])le. Hitherto, as wo have seen, 
the patriotic party, that of Philopannen and Lycortas, 
had a decided preponderance in the councils of the 
League over those who, possibly with upright inten- 
tions, argued for unreserved ol)cdience to every intima- 
tion of the senate's pleasure. But now, in the year 
180, a change begins, a new epocli opens in the history 
of the downfal of the League, which is marked by the 
appearance of ('allicratcs. 

In this year Lycortas w^as succeeded in office by 
Hyi>erbatus, a partisan of Aristjcnus and Diophanes. 
The new (icneral, with wdiat motive does not appear, 
but probaldy at the instigation of (’allicrates, recalled 
the attention of the Acluean Assembly to the letter 
which the senate had written the year before in favour 
of the Spartan exiles. Lycortas contended that the 
senate, though willing to succour the unfortunate as 
far as justice permitted, could not wdsh to force the 
Aclneans to violate a religious engagement, and that it 
w'ould desist from its application, if it was informed 
that the thing it desired w^as inconsistent with the fun- 
damental laws, solemn oaths, and public records of the 
League. Hyperhatus and Callicrates recommended 
simple unqualified compliance with the wishes of the 
senate. But as a question had been raised as to the 
senate's refd mind, it w^as resolved to send ati embassy 
to Homo, to explain the grounds stated by Lycortas, 
w’hich compelled the Aclueans to disobey the senate's 
injunctions on this point. (Callicrates himself was 
appointed to this embassy, perha])s under the belief 
that his ])o1itical principles would give the greater 
weight to the plea wdiich lie was instructed to main- 
tain. With him were associated Lydijidas of Megalo- 
polis, and Aratus, both probably friends of Lycortas. 
But when they were admitted to an audience at 
Rome, Callicrates, instead of pleading the cause of his 
countrymen, offered his best advice to their enemies. 
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The senate,” he said, had only itself to bhiiiK’, if 
the Greeks did not obey all its coni mauds. 'I’here 
were in every city men enough who were willing to 
inculcate the necessity of submission to Horne, but they 
needed encouragement and support. The cause of their 
adversaries, avIio appealed to the laws and federal com- 
pacts of the League, was the more national and populai, 
and would always prevail with the multitude, unless 
the senate would show some countenance to the other 
side.” Callicrates himself afforded a fair samjrle of 
the goodly crop of traitors, sycophants, and sojihists, 
which might be expected to spring up in Greece, under 
the sunshine of Uomaii patronage. 'J'he senate adojrted 
his advice, and issued a rescript, calculated to silence 
the patriotic party in the League, and to invite all who 
coveted power and influence, to follow his example. 
It repeated the injunction to restore the exiles, and 
proposed Callicrates as a model which all Aebajan 
statesmen would do well to imitate. Ilut at the same 
time letters were sent to most of the northern states, to 
the iKtolians and Epirots, to the Athenians, Bceotians, 
and Acarnanians, exhorting them to lend their aid 
toward the same object. It would not be for want of 
encouragement from Rome, if they did not come into 
collision with the Achnians, and it was probably only 
their weakness that prevented this result. C^dlicrates 
on his return could show that his adversaries had mis- 
represented the senate’s mind, and that he enjoyed its 
entire confidence. He of course did not make an exact 
report of the advice he had given to the senate, though 
if it had been heard by his colleagues, it is not clear 
how he could have concealed it, as he is said to have 
done. But through the influence which he thus ac- 
quired, with the help of corruption, for which he may 
have been supplied with means at Rome, he carried liis 
election to the office of General, and the first measure 
of his administration was to restore the exiles both to 
Sparta and Messene.^ 

* Polyb. xxvi. 1—3. 
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Polybius has perhaps assigned too much importance 
to the embassy of Callicrates. II is allusions to the 
Roman generosity, compassion, and love of justice, 
might have been properly introduced in a speech of 
Lycortas, but are quite out of ])lace in a history : and 
it would be absurd to suppose that the senate needed a 
lessoji from Callicrates in state-policy. It had already 
sliown in iiumherless instances, like those of Zeuxippus 
and Dinocrates, that it was thoroughly conversant with 
the maxims which he laid down. Nevertheless it may 
be true, that through the treachery of ('alliciates a re- 
gular correspondence and connection was first established 
between the Roman government and the party in the 
Acluean League, which was willing to become the tool 
of the stranger, for the sake of securing its own as- 
cendency at home : the senate was encouraged to adopt 
a more imperious tone and harsher measures, and the 
defences by which the patriots endeavoured to avert or 
retard the ruin of the League were more rapidly swept 
away. 
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FROM THE EMBASSY OP CALLICRATES TO ROME TO THE 
REDUCTION OP GREECE INTO A R()31AN PROVINCE. 

Tub Homans as we have seen had treated Philip with 
some degree of forhearance so long as they had any- 
thing to hope or to fear from him. To soothe him 
after the affront he had suffered when he was compelled 
to abandon the siege of Lamia, he had been pcrmitti'd 
to make some petty conquests in Thessaly and the ad- 
jacent regions. The release of his son and the re- 
mission of the tribute concurred with his distrust of 
Antiochus and the iEtolians, to retain him on the Homan 
side until the contest with the Syrian monarchy was 
decided by the battle of Magnesia. Hut he had learnt 
by very costly experience that no reliance could he 
placed on the moderation of Home : and after the con- 
clusion of the peace he had bent all his thoughts to- 
ward repairing his losses, and increasing the internal 
strength of his kingdom. He began to recruit its ex- 
hausted population as well by regulations tending to 
encourage the growth of families, as by large draughts 
of Thracian colonists whom he transplanted to Mace- 
donia; and strove to replenish his treasury, both by 
the improvement of all the branches of his ordinary 
revenue, and with the produce of the mines ; resuming 
old works which had been interrupted, and opening 
others in many places before untried. On the other 
hand, the Homans could feel no confidence in a prince 
whom they had so deeply injured. It was not without 
misgiving that the Scipios committed themselves to his 
guidance in their march to the Hellespont ; and when 
Manlius was attacked by the Thracian tribes on his re- 
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turn from Asia, there was a strong suspicion, that they 
had been secretly instigated by Philip. ‘ It is not cer- 
tain that in these measures he aimed at any thing 
beyond his own security ; though he was no doubt 
eager for revenge, and would have seized any oppor- 
tunity of seeking it with a tolerable prospect of success. 
Put in the eyes of the Roman senate preparations for 
self-defence, and a wish for independence, were suf- 
ficient cvitlcncc of hostile intentions in a neighbouring 
sovereign ; and the more flourishing the state of his 
dominions, the more it excited the Roman cupidity and 
ambition. The senate only wanted a pretext for a 
fresh war witli Philip, and soon made it known that it 
was willing to receive complaints against him. Envoys 
from Eumencs, and from others of his neighbours who 
had claims or grievances to allege against him, found 
an attentive and favourable audience at Rome; and 
though Philip also sent an embassy to vindicate his 
rights before the senate, three commissioners, L. Ca;- 
cilius Metellus, M. Pjcbius Tampbilus, and Ti. Sem- 
pronius, wore appointed to go and decide the question 
after they should have beard bis own defence of himself. 
There was a twofold advantage in this course ; the cer- 
tainty of humiliation to I’hilip, and the likelihood that 
he would he betrayed by indignation into some indis- 
cretion. The three commissioners first held their court 
near Tempe, and the king of Macedonia came before 
them to plead his cause against the Thessalians, Per- 
rhxbians, Magnetes, and Athamanians, who claimed the 
restitution of the places which he had occupied* in thidr 
territory. They -were the conquests which he had made 
with the express consent of Acilius. But a cavil was 
now devised to elude this title ; and the commissioners 
decided, that he must evacuate ail these possessions, and 
eonfine himself to the ancient limits of Macedonia. In 
the heat of the controversy Phili]) dropped an angry 
word, which was carefully treasured by the Romans ; 


Livy, xxxviil. 40. Opinio crat, non sin^ Philippi fraude id factum. 
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the last sun had not yet set. He was next obliged 
to appear before them at I’hessalonica, to answer for 
some additions whicli he liad made to his territory on 
the coast of Thrace. There he had made himself 
master of iEnus and Maronea after the Syrian garrisons 
had been withdrawn ; and Kumenes, to whom the se- 
nate had granted Lysimachia and the Thracian Cher- 
sonesus, pretended that these towns had been included 
in the grant. Philip, while he denied this assertion, 
seems to have taken this occasion to complain of the 
treatment he had suffered from the Romans. The com- 
missioners reserved the question of right for the cog- 
nizance of the senate ; but required that the Macedonian 
garrisons should be withdrawn from the Thracian 
towns ; and on their return to Rome, the senate sent 
another embassy, with Ap. Claudius at its head, to see 
whether their orders had been obeyed, and to clear the 
Thracian coast of Macedonian troops. The object of 
this interference was plainly not so much to weaken 
Philip, as to gall and irritate him ; to provoke him to 
some rash step, which might afford a decent colour for 
a declaration of war. And such was its effect ; for 
Philip, having been apprised of the senate’s decision 
before the arrival of Ap. Claudius, wreaked his ven- 
geance on the inhabitants of Maronea by a bloody 
massacre, which he afterwards tried to represent as the 
result of their own intestine dissensions. Rut as the 
Roman envoys declared themselves dissatisfied with this 
statement, he thought it necessary to send his son De- 
metrius to Rome, to plead in his behalf, or deprecate 
the senate’s disjdeasure. In the meanwhile he made 
an expedition into Thrace, under the pretext of suc- 
couring the Byzantians, defeated the Thracians in 
battle, and took prisoner one of their chiefs named 
Amadocus. 

The arrival of Demetrius seems to have suggested a 
new plan to the senate : for it can hardly be supposed 
that it did not foresee the consequences of its behaviour 
toward him. It received him with the most gracious 
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benif^ivlty : when lie appeared to be perplexed by the 
multiplicity of complaints brought against his father — 
for as the senate’s disposition became more notorious, the 
number of Philip’s accusers rapidly increased — he was 
called upon to read the private instructions which he 
had brought with him ; and thus the senate heard many 
comments on the unjust and insolent conduct of its en- 
voys, which Philip had not intended for its cars, ’fhe 
answer which it gave to Demetrius was framed in terms 
the most gratifying to him, hut calculated in the same 
degree to wound his father's feelings. The senate con- 
sented for his sake to overlook much which it could not 
approve, and would not otherwise have endured, in his 
father’s conduct: it reposed entire confidence in the 
friendship and honour of Demetrius : it knew that his 
heart remained a hostage at Home, after his person had 
been restored to his lather : to show its regard for him, 
it would send envoys to M<aceclonia, that past omissions 
might be supplied in an amicable way. And it wished 
Philip should understand, that he owed this indulgence 
entirely to his son. 

There can be no doubt that every phrase in this an- 
swer was calculated for the effect which it produced. 
Whether ambitious ho])es were directly infused into the 
mind of the young prince during his stay at Rome, we 
do not know ; but the senate's language w'as of itself 
sufficient, and was apparenily designed, to suggest them : 
and even if it failed to corrupt Demetrius, could not but 
excite the jealousy of bis elder brother. There was thus 
a fair prospect of a feud in Philip’s family, which might 
kindle a civil w^ar, and was almost sure to afford some 
fresh occasion for Roman interferunce. Livy admits 
that Demetrius, on his return home, showed himself 
elated by the senate’s favour, and that it was generally 
believed among the common people in Macedonia that 
the Romans would phace him on the throne after his 
father’s death.' At the same time rumours were spread 
which threw doubt on the legitimacy of Perseus.- And 

S Liv. u. a. Plut. ACm. Fault. 8. 
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while his birthrif^ht was thus threatened, Philip found 
himself reduced to depend as it were on the patronage 
of his younger son, and deprived of liis authority on the 
question of the succession to the crown. But hi^ jea- 
lousy and resentment were much inflamed by the arrival 
of the Jlomaii envoys, who not only exacted the perform- 
ance of all the injunctions which he had previously rt- 
ceived, but brought fresh requisitions from the senate, 
which he obeyed indeed, to avoid affording a pretext for 
war, hut with the bitterer vexation, as he observed that 
Demetrius passed more of his time in the society of the 
envoys than at court. Whether Demetrius was really 
as innocent as lie appears in Livy's pathetic narrative, 
must remain a secret to us : but his conduct afforded 
ground for suspicion, and Philip had reason to look upon 
a son who was a favourite with the senate as an enemy 
and a traitor. His distrust of Demetrius grew with his 
hatred of the Romans, and both are said to have been 
fostered by the artifices of Pers(*us, and the iirincipal 
courtiers, who, perceiving Philip’s alienation from his 
younger son, took part with the heir-apjiarent. But 
Demetrius at least lent a handle to their machinations by 
the unguarded warmth with which he defended the 
Romans w'heiievcr they were attacked in his presence. 
He was now, it seems, excluded from the council in all 
deliberations relating to Rome, or to the negotiations 
which Philip was carrying on — as the senate gave out 
with hostile designs against Italy — with several barl 
barian tribes in the north. A lustration of the army, 
and sham fight, in which the two princes commanded 
the opposite sides, led to some scenes on which Perseus 
founded a charge, that his brother liad made ai^ attem})t 
against his life. Demetrius, it seems, convinced -his 
father of his innocence on this head ; but Philip sent 
two envoys, Philocles and Apelles, to Rome, with secret 
instructions to inquire into the truth of* another accusa- 
tion which Perseus had brought against him, that lie 
had disclosed his ambitious designs to Flarnininus and 
other Roiriaiis. In the meanwhile the king made an 
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expedition into the wilds of Thrace, professedly for the 
purpose of ascending the highest summit of the Balkan, 
which was reported to command a view reaching on the 
one side to the Euxine, and on the other to the Adriatic. 
But undoubtedly he did not undertake this laborious 
march, which was not altogether free from danger, 
merely to gratify his curiosity. It is highly probable 
that he really entertained the project attributed to him 
by the Romans, of inducing some of the northern bar- 
barians to make an irruption into Italy, and that this 
journey to the Balkan was in some way connected with 
that plan. He took Perseus along with him, but left 
Demetrius behind, under the colour of parental ten- 
derness, at Stobi, and directed Didas, the governor of 
Pa'onia, to escort him to Macedonia. Didas had been 
secretly gained by Perseus, and insinuated himself into 
the confidence of the young prince, to betray him. He 
soon after reported, whether truly or falsely we can only 
conjecture, that Demetrius was meditating to escape into 
Italy, and had solicited his aid; Philip hastened his 
return to investigate this matter, but remained in sus- 
pense until his envoys returned from Rome. He had 
chosen Philocles and Apelles for this commission, be- 
cause he believed them to be impartial between the bro- 
thers. But they too were devoted to Perseus, and, 
among other calumnious impostures, brought a forged 
letter purporting to be addressed to Philip by Flami- 
ninus, sor composed as to imply the reality of all that 
had been imputed to Demetrius, while it deprecated his 
father's displeasure. Herodonis, the most intimate friend 
of Demetrius, was put to the rack, and died under the 
tortpre, but no information could be extorted from him. 
Philip however was now convinced of his son's guilt, 
and it is supposed instructed Didas secretly to despatch 
him. Demetrius was poisoned at a banquet, and his 
dying exclamations against his murderers were stifled 
with brutal violence. Philip did not long survive this 
event, and his end was hastened by remorse and anguish 
at the discovery that his son ha<l been the victim of a 
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conspiracy, and that the pretended letter of Flainiruims 
was a forgery. The fraud was detected, it appears, so 
as to leave no room for doubt, through the exertions of 
the king’s cousin Antigoiius, a nephew of Antigonus 
Doson. Perseus henceforth kept at a distance from the 
court, but having no fear of a rival, was indifferent 
about his father’s resentment. Philip, now doubly irri- 
tated, conceived the design of transferring the succession 
to Antigonus, and endeavoured to recommend him to 
the acceptance of the Macedonians, liut he was over- 
taken by death at Amphipolis, while Antigonus was 
returning from an embassy on which he had been sent 
to invite the Bastarnians i, from beyond the Danube, to 
invade a^l settle in the land of the Dardanians. The 
king’s physician, as soon as he perceived the symptoms 
of his approaching agony, sent notice to Perseus, who 
was thus enabled to take possession of the throne with- 
out resistance : and one of the first acts of his reign was 
to put Antigonus to death. 

Philip left his kingdom in a condition to defy any 
power but that of Rome ; with an abundant population, 
a well-filled treasury, an army of 30,000 foot and 5000 
horse, and large magazines of arms and provisions. It 
remained to be seen what use would be made of these 
preparations, and into what hands they would finally 
pass. Perseus, with the crown, had inherited all the 
motives of enmity which had subsisted betAveen his 
father and the Romans, together Avith a large addition 
on his own account, lie must have felt that the war 
which had been averted through the mediation of Deme- 
trius was now inevitable ; and his policy was entirely 
directed to two objects — to hold himself in readiness for 
the impending struggle, and to defer it as long as pos- 
sible. As long as his exertions were required for no 

1 It has been much tlisputed whether the Bastarnians were a Teutonic 
or a Celtic race. Niebuhr (A7. Seftr. p ^5.) thinks it impossible to decide 
the question, as Polybius (xxvi. P.) apficars to lie cotitradictod by Strabo, 
vii p. and Tacitus, Genn. 46. Zeuss {Die Deutschen, 1J28.) pronounces 
the idence of Tacitus conclusive In favour of their Teutonic origin. But 
Diefcnbach {Celtica, ii. 1. p.218.> shows that they were most probably a 
mixed race. 
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other purpose than this, he displayed a degree of energy 
and prudence which seemed worthy of his station. But 
though his character has undoubtedly been misrepre- 
sented through hostile prejudices and wilful calumny, 
and he was probably neither so odious nor so despicable, 
as it suited the senate’s interest to have him described^, 
he was clearly still less equal to a contest w'ith Rome 
than his father; and notwithstanding the sympathy 
which we cannot refuse to the justice of his cause, we 
can feel none with the man. It is true that he seems to 
have been free from some of his father’s vices- : but it 
was perhaps because his own were of an opposite kind, 
lie was temperate, and addicted to no licentious plea- 
sures ; so that cither on this account, or because, like his 
ancestor Antigonus, he took some interest in the specu- 
lations of the schools, he is termed by the author w^ho 
has left the most favourable description of his character, 
a philosopher.'^ On the other hand, he is charged with 
a blind and abject love of money for its own sake : and 
so many glaring instances of this failing are recorded 
in his history, that it is impossible to consider tliem all 
as malicious inventions.^ He was apparently deficient 
in moral, if not in personal, courage. His dread of the 
Romans stimulated him to vigorous exertions, so long as 
they were at a distance : but seems to have deprived him 
of his presence of mind when they came in sight. The 
worst acts imputed to him appear to have been the 
effect of this timidity. We have no reason to believe 
that he was inclined to wanton cruelty, or inordinately 

1 Liv. xlii. 5. Ncc iillo coramendabilcm mcrito. 

2 Folyb. XXVI. 5. 

a Appian, Mac. ix. 2. Flatlie (xi. p.55i.),bya strange complication of 
mistake!), talks of Ins lovr for the mts and sciences, referring to the de- 
scription in Livy, xli. 2U. (from Polybius, xxvi. 10.), of the extravagances 
of Antiochus Eplphancs. 

4 Flathc labours to rescue his character from this imputation, but 
beside vague arbitrary suspicions of Uoinan calumnies, he has no arrament 
to produce, except his own interpretation of Liv. xliv. 4S., which (p. 561.) 
ho chooses to consider as an admission that Perseus had spent almost the 
whole ot his treasure. He notices, Indeed, the reports that Perseus carried 
2, (XX) talents ( Liv. xliv. 45.), or (acconlnig to Justin, xxxiii. 2.) ]0,(XX) 
talents with him to Satnothrace: but omits the authentic statement of 
Poll bins ( XV ill. 18 'V%f otWrfi xetrxrxitMf xx) stiroif 

tCftdv rsis B-¥icrxuitis ifyvf/w xxi reSv i^xxirx^^'w retXxf rms. 
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passionate or vindictive : but he was probably as un- 
scrupulous as his father about the choice of means for 
the accomplishment of his designs^ and never shrank 
from the perpetration of a safe and useful crime. Still, 
when compared with most of the contemporary kings, 
he almost rises into a hero : and his misdeeds are few 
and light, if weighed against the enormous guilt con- 
tracted during the same period by the Roman senate. ^ 
The first measures of his administration, after he had 
established himself on the throne, were indeed extremely 
judicious, and calculated to suggest the best hopes of his 
government. He remitted all arrears of debt due to the 
crown, and released all who had been thrown into prison 
for offences against his father ; and he published an 
amnesty for those Macedonians who had fled from the 
pursuit of the law, whether in public or private causes, 
and invited them to return to their homes, with promises 
of security for their persons and property. As he caused 
this act of grace to be recorded in the temples of Delus, 
Delphi, and Coronea, his liberality and clemency became 
no less generally known to the Greeks than among his 
own subjects.2 Soon after his accession he found him- 
self compelled, in self-defence, to make war on a 
Thracian chief named Abrupolis, who had made an in- 
road on the mines of Pangseum, and not only repelled 


* It may be hardly necessary, but yet it will be safer, to observe once for 
all, that It IB not intended by this language to involve all the members of 
the senate in an iiidiBcriminatc condemnation. There was, no doubt, 
within that body a great variety of characters, and of opinions, Imth as to 
the mode of extending the |iower of Home, and of the use lo be made of it. 
And we would gladly believe what Nitzsch ( Poiybius ; see particularly ii. 5.) 
endeavours to show, that there was a moderate party in the senate (repre- 
sented by the Scipios, Flamininiis, and ..ICmiliiis Taullus), which tlesircd 
no conquests cast of the Adriatic, but only wished to see Home at the head 
of a system of indeiiendent states, and hohliiig the balance between Mace- 
donia and the Acnican League, Rhodes and rergniniis, ^^yria and Egypt. 
But we must regret that the proofs which he has adduced in supiKirt of this 
proposition arc not commensurate with its imfiortanco, 

* Polyb. XXVI. 5. Schorn (p. 3*12 ) understands this passage very difPer- 

ently, considering it as an invitation to Greek exiles and outlaws ; and the 
term iXXtiroxaTiii> is no doubt in favour of this ex|)lanation ; but on the 
other hand the expressions xetraxet^tTp and and more 

esiiccially ntie iri ^xtrtXixmt iyxXiifMtn x’xfxxix»ffrxcrxf, and rwi> 

Mcvrsr seem to place it beyond a doubt that 
the ticrsuns described were Macedonian subjects. The goofi opinion of 
the Greeks was sought by the publication of this recal m the three temples. 
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his aggressions, hut made himself master of his territories. 
The conquest may have strengthened his northern 
frontier ; but it exposed him to danger on another side; 
for Abrupolis was an ally of Rome.' He hastened how- 
ever to avert this danger by an embassy, which he sent 
to renew the treaty which the Romans had concluded 
ivith his father. The affair of Abrupolis was not over- 
looked : the Macedonian envoys were instructed to vin- 
dicate their master's proceedings ; but the senate took 
care not to bind itself by any distinct admission. Tt 
viewed Perseus as a prey, on which it resolved to fasten 
as soon as an opportune juncture arrived : but the state 
of its affairs was not at this time such that it couhl con- 
veniently embark in a war with Macedonia : nor had it 
hitherto any sufficient provocation to allege. It there- 
fore tacitly reserved the subject of Abrupolis as a future 
ground of comjdaint, and in the meanwhile acknow- 
ledged Perseus as king, and received him into its alliance 
in the room of his father.^ 

Perseus did not let himself be lulled into a false se- 
curity by the favourable result of this negotiation, or 
relax his endeavours, to provide as he best might against 
the impending storm, lie cultivated the relations of 
friendship into which Philip had entered with several 
of the Thracian, Illyrian, and Celtic tribes^ ; and the 
Odrysian king Cotys, who is described as an intelligent, 
active, and estimable prince*', became his steady ally. 
Philip's plan for the extermination of the Dardanians 
had been interrupted by his death. The Bastarniaiis, 
who were on their march through Thrace, when they 
received tidings of that event, began to commit disorders 
which provoked the hostility of tin' Thracian tribes, and 
the greater part were forced to return across the Danube. 
Thirty thousand of them however are said to have 


1 Folyb. Exc. Vat. p. 413. Pausan. (’vii. 10 H.) absurdly exoggorates the 
importaru-e ul the war. From bun however we learn tliat Abrupolis was 
king nf the Sapieans. Cf. Stralio, xii. p.549. 

2 Appian, Mac. ix. 3 Liv. xli. 24. ^ Justin, xxxii. 4 . 

* Polyb. xxvii. 10. Tijy uZxXn ^ Diodorus, Exc. 

p. 577. 

c 0 3 
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penetrated into Dardania^, and perhaps these were after- 
wards reinforced by fresh bands of their countrymen. 
They made war on the Dardanians in concert with the 
Scordiscans^ a kindred race^ and some of their 'I'hracian 
neighbours^ and seem for some time at least to have 
pressed very hard upon them. This war became a fresh 
subject of complaint against Perseus at Home. The 
senate^ under what pretext we know not, was continually 
sending envoys to explore the state of Macedonia, and 
ivas thus first informed of the war. Afterwards it re- 
ceived an embassy from the Dardanians, who were 
joined by the Thessalians, soliciting protection, and at- 
tributing the invasion of their territority to the instiga- 
tion of Perseus.- The senate appointed commissioners 
to ascertain the fact, and Perseus was obliged to send 
fresh envoys to defend him from this charge, and to 
deny that he had any share in the enterprise of the 
Bastarnians. It was true that it had been planned, and 
set in motion, by Philip. The senate waived this ques- 
tion, and contented itself with a grave admonition to the 
king, to be very careful to avoid all appearances of an 
infringement of the treaty.^ The warning probably 
served to quicken his vigilance and activity. His agents 
appear to have been busy in every quarter from which 
he could expect any accession of strength or reputation. 
He had formed a connection with the Illyrian king 
Gentius, perhaps at the same time that he afforded 
shelter to some conspirators who had killed Artheturus, 
another Illyrian chieftain, who was an ally of Rome. 
He was also reported to have sent ministers to Carthage ; 
and as the Carthaginians were at this time almost driven 
to despair by the senate's perfidious connivance with 
Masinissa’s unrelenting hostility the report may have 
been well founded, though it rests on no better evidence 

> Liv. xl. 58. • Polyb. xxvi. 9. 

3 liv. xU. 19. Ut sanctum haberet feedus, quod ci cum Romanis esse 
videri posset. Even if we reject the emendation of J. Gronovius : ut sanc- 
tum habere fi»dus, quod ci cum Romanis essot, videri posset ; we shall 
not believe, with Flathc (p. .5.‘39.) that the senate meant to express a doubt 
as to the existence of the treaty. 

^ liv. xlii. 23. 
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than the Assertion of Roman envoys' , and answered the 
double purpose of a charge against Carthage and against 
Perseus. But it is certain that his alliance was coveted 
by several of the Asiatic princes. Prusias of Bithynia, 
and Seleucus Philopator of Syria, thought themselves 
favoured, when he granted his sister to the one, and — 
havings it was said, put to death a former wife — ac- 
cepted the other’s daughter in marriage. They evidently 
regarded Macedonia as a bulwark against the encroach- 
ments of Rome ; and the free Greek cities of Asia 
looked to Perseus with like feelings. Even the Rho- 
dians, though they had nominally received a large tract 
of continental territory as the reward of their services 
in the Vvar with Antiochus, and had not yet fully dis- 
covered how little reason they had to be grateful for it, 
paid their court to him in a very signal manner. They 
lent their galleys to convey the Syrian princess 
Laodice to Macedonia^, and were rewarded by a present 
of timber for their fleet, as well as by other royal gifts. 
On the same occasion Perseus received innumerable 
embassies of congratulation accompanied with presents. 

In Greece, too, he had a fair prospect of recovering 
the influence which his father had lost. The good 
wishes of every Greek, except those who had either sold 
or were ready to sell themselves to the Romans, were on 
his side. In iEtolia and Thessaly the general poverty, 
caused by the calamities of war and the Roman exac- 
tions, had given rise to a struggle of parties, which in 
.^tolia was attended with terrible scenes of bloodshed.'"' 
The wealthy, who aggravated the distress of their coun- 
trymen by usurious extortions, hoped for protection from 
the Romans : the indigent, who could only expect relief 
through sweeping and violent changes in the distribution 
of property, seem to have turned their eyes toward Per- 
seus, as their friend.'' In Boeotia fear alone prevented 

1 Liv.xU. S2. 

3 An inscription still extant (Marmor. Oxnn. n. S77., or Bocckh. ii. 
p.2Sl.) tpstifiL'd the gratitude of the Delians for tier pious munificence, 
which she exercised no doubt in the course of this voyage. 

3 Dlodftrus, Exc. p.623. Liv. xU. 25. xUi. 5. Polyb. xxx. 14. 

* Liv. xlii. 5. 12, 13. 


c 
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his partisans from openly declaring themselves : the 
feelings of the people were everywhere with him. It 
was no doubt to animate his well-wishers hy a display 
of his power and his moderation^ that in 17^ h^made 
an expedition into the heart of Greece. The Dolopians, 
who had been allowed to remain subject to Macedonian 
rule, had revolted, and put his governor to a cruel death.* 
They would then have appealed to Home : but Perseus 
invaded their country, and reduced them to submission; 
and then, pretending some religious scruples, inarched 
across the range of (Eta to Delphi, and after a sojourn 
of three days there returned home througli Thessaly: 
leaving a very favourable impression by the excellent dis- 
cipline which he enforced throughout his march.- He 
was most anxious to draw the Aclneans into friendly 
relations with him ; but as in the warmth of their zeal 
for the Romans they had passed a decree to exclude all 
Macedonians from their territories, it was not easy to 
gain access to them. The separation however thus made 
between the two states had been attended with a conse- 
quence very annoying to the Achsans, who had no 
remedy, when their runaway slaves took refuge in Mace- 
donia. Perseus now collected as many of these fugitives 
as he could find, and wrote a letter in which he offered 
to restore them to their owners, but at the same time 
reminded the Achscans, that it rested with themselves to 
guard against losses of the same kind for the future. 
The letter was read in the Achaean assembly hy Xenar- 
chus, the general ; and a motion was founded upon it 
for the repeal of the inhospitable decree, but was rejected 
through the influence of Callicrates, who represented 
Perseus as on the eve of a war with Rome. Livy sup- 
poses that some offence was taken because an embassy 
was not sent with the letter; and so it appears Per- 
seus himself had been informed ; but when he sent 
envoys to repair this omission, they could not obtain an 
audience.^ 


1 Liv. xlii. 41. Aimiani Mac. ix. 3. 
3 Liv. xli. 22 


3 Ibid. xli. 23, 24. 
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The senate continued to send ambassadors across the 
Adriatic to inspect the state of affairs in Macedonia and 
Greece, to keep the Greeks quiet, and to collect in- 
formation against Perseus. Nothing was done to re- 
lieve the misery of the iEtolians ; but hostages were 
taken from the contending parties and lodged at Co- 
rinth, so as to place both more than ever in the power 
of the Poinans. ' In Thessaly something was done to 
mitigate the evil ; by the authority of the Roman envoy 
the rate of interest was reduced, and a long term al- 
lowed for the payment of debts by yearly instalments. 
The Achfcans — that is, Callicrates and his party — were 
praised for the firmness with which they had adhered 
to the decree which interdicted commerce with Mace- 
donia : a declaration of enmity to Perseus which might 
serve at once to irritate him, and to give countenance to 
the Achffian partisans of Rome.^ Rut in Boeotia the 
Macedonian party gained the ascendency, and concluded 
a treaty of alliance with Perseus, copies of which were 
preserved at Thebes, Delphi, and Delos.'* Two leaders 
of the opposite faction, Evercas and Callicritiis, were 
despatched on their return from Rome, and this violence 
was laid to the charge of Perseus. '* The Roman en- 
voys reported, that they had found it difficult to obtain 
an audience of him, but pretended to have observed, 
not only that he was preparing for war, but on the 
point of beginning hostilities.® Yet he too continued 
to send embassies to Rome, with apologies for his pro- 
ceedings, which were received it seems by the senate 
with apparent acquiescence.^ 

The rujiture was hastened by the efforts of Eumencs. 
He was either so blinded by ambition or animosity, that 
he did not perceive how much his own safety depended 
on that of Perseus, or, believing the war to be in- 
evitable, desired to pay his court to the senate by advice 

1 Liv. xlii. 5. 2 Ibiil. u. s. a Ibid. xlii. P. 

4 Ibid. xlii. 12. ^ Ibid. xlii. 13. Ibid. xlii. 2. 

7 Ibid. xlii. 42. Cum Burotis ainiriliain facimus. qualiarumque 

sunt, per leffatOi) mcos non solum iiidicata sed etiam excusata sunt sscpv in 
scMiatu vcitro. Sed nondum llomain accusator Eiiinciies venerat 
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wrhich met its inclinations. In the year 172^ he came 
in person to Rome for the purpose of describing the 
formidable preparations^ extensive alliances^ and hostile 
acts of Perseus, and warned the senate, that, if it re- 
mained passive much longer, it would have to contend 
with him for the possession of Italy. This alarm of 
invasion, which had done good service when a pretext 
was wanted for the first Macedonian war, would now 
have been a little too stale, as well as absurd, in the 
mouth of a Roman ; but coming from a foreign prince, 
it had a more plausible sound. In the whole of his 
speech, as reported by Livy, there is only one whole- 
some truth, which he hardly ventured to intimate, but 
which he might be the more willing to disclose, as it 
tended to enhance the merit of his own loyalty : this 
was, that Perseus owed his popularity to the hatred 
everywhere felt toward the Romans. ‘ Envoys had 
come at the same time from Macedonia, Rhodes, and 
many of the Asiatic cities; for the journey of Eu- 
menes had raised a general expectation of some im- 
portant result. But the senate would not allow the 
Macedonians to be confronted with him ; and Harpalus, 
the chief of the embassy, finding his audience steeled by 
their prejudices against all his arguments, is said to 
have been provoked to use language which sounded 
like defiance. The Rhodians fared no better, though 
they were permitted to plead with Eumenes ; their 
complaints against him only seemed to strengthen the 
senate's prepossessions in his favour. lie departed with 
the highest honours it could bestow on a stranger, 
among which an ensign of Roman magistracy, the cu- 
rule chair, was accounted the chief. 

Still nothing that he had alleged against Perseus was 
thought wordiy to be published at the time as a ground 
for war. He was destined to accomplish his intention 
in a manner which he had neither foreseen nor wished ; 
at the expense of personal suffering and danger. On 

1 Liv. xiii. la Quod ipse vereatur diccre, invidia adversus Romanos 
favorem ilU concilict 
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his return to Asia he paid a visit to Delphi^ hut between 
Cirrha and the temple he was waylaid, and nearly killed 
by heavy stones which were rolled down on him from 
the top of a wall under which he was passing. The 
assailants, said to have been four in number, made their 
escape to the top of Parnassus, and the royal guards 
could not overtake them ; but, according to the Roman 
story, they were soon discovered to have been emissaries 
of Perseus, one Evander, a Cretan officer in his service, 
and three Macedonians, who had been recommended by 
letters from the king to the hospitality of a wealthy 
Delphian lady named Praxo. She herself was soon after 
brought to Rome by one of the Roman envoys who had 
been last sent to Macedonia, and of course confirmed the 
charge against Perseus ; for her evidence was heard and 
reported by his enemies. But at the same time the 
senate received infonnation of a still fouler plot contrived 
by the same unscrupulous foe. One Rammius, or Eveu- 
nius, a principal citizen of Rrundusium, was brought to 
Rome with Praxo, and related that he had been solicited 
by Perseus to poison the Roman commanders and envoys, 
who usually lodged at his house when they embarked at 
Brundiisium. This last story is so improbable in itself, 
as to throw additional doubt on the former, which, though 
strange, is apparently l)etter attested ; as the main fact, 
the assault on Eumenes, is unquestionable, and not 
otherwise accounted for. Revenge might certainly have 
impelled Perseus to such a deed, though we should not 
have expected that he would have chosen such means to 
compass his end. The other charge is hardly credible. 
If Perseus was capable of the attempts imputed to him, 
the senate was at least equally capable of as vile a ca- 
lumny. The stories, true or false, were most happily 
suited to its purpose, and far better fitted to worJc on 
the public mind, and to excite general indignation against 
Perseus, than any enumeration of his political trans- 
gressions. Accordingly, war with Macedonia was now 
resolved on, and preparations for it were immediately 
begun, though it was not to be formally declared until 
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the year after^ on account of a quarrel in ivhich the 
senate was involved with the consuls, C. Popilius and P. 
iElius. Orders were given for a levy of troops to be 
carried over to Epirus to occupy the towns on the coast, 
and secure a safe landing for the consul to whose pro- 
vince Macedonia might fall. In the meanwhile ambas- 
sadors w'ere sent to demand reparation from Perseus, and 
in the case of refusal to renounce his friendship and al- 
liance. He had been already apprised by Harpalus of 
the senate's temper, which rendered it evident that peace 
could not last much longer, and we may therefore easily 
believe that he was earnestly engaged in preparations for 
the defence of his kingdom. But the envoys on their 
return not only described his warlike attitude, but re- 
ported that he had replied to them in a strain of reproach 
and defiance, had declared that he no longer considered 
himself bound by the treaty which his father bad made 
with Rome, and would consent to none unless on terms 
of equality ; and when they renounced his alliance, 
ordered them to quit his dominions in three days. 

After such a scene it might have been supposed that 
he must have abandoned all thoughts of peace. But we 
find the case to have been so far otherwise, that he lost 
whatever advantages he might have derived from the 
forward state of his preparations, through his anxious 
desire and credulous hopes of averting the inevitable 
war. We have therefore strong reason to suspect that 
his language was violently exaggerated and perverted by 
the envoys, even if the answer which they pretended to 
have received from him was not a mere forgery. It is 
at least certain, from the admission of the Roman his- 
torian himself, that the senate's transactions with Per- 
seus in the course of the year preceding the commence- 
ment of the war, were a tissue of the most disgraceful 
frauds, and perhaps the extraordinary inconsistencies 
which perplex this part of Livy's narrative may have 
arisen from his unwillingness to unfold the full extent 
of the senate's duplicity. As soon as the consuls of the 
ensuing year, P. Licinius Crassus, and C. Cassius Lon- 
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ginus, entered into office, the decree of war was carried 
through the comitia. The province of Macedonia fell 
to Crassus, and the new levies were prosecuted with the 
utmost activity. But earlier in the year 1 71, the praetor, 
Cn. Sicinius, had crossed over to Epirus with 5000 .foot 
and 300 horse, encamped in the territory of Apollonia, 
and thrown garrisons into several places near the western 
border of Macedonia ; and nearly at the same time five 
commissioners, Q. Marcius, A. Atilius, a I’ublius, and a 
Servius Cornelius Lentulus, and L. Decimius, were sent 
into Greece. Marcius, it must be observed, was con. 
nected by an hereditary relation of hospitality with the 
royal house of Macedon. They were escorted as far as 
Corcyra by a thousand men ; and then having arranged 
their various destinations with one another, divided the 
escort into three parties. But before they separated they 
received a letter from Perseus, inquiring, it is said, for 
what purpose the Homans had brought troops over to 
Greece, and occupied towns there ; but they dismissed 
the messenger with a verbal answer, that it was for the 
security of the towns themselves. They then set out on 
their several missions ; Decimius to the Illyrian king 
GentiuSj who was still wavering between Rome and Ma- 
cedonia; the two Cornelius’s to Peloponnesus, where 
they made a circui t of the principal towns, exhorting all 
without distinction to maintain the loyalty to Rome 
which they had shown in her wars with Philip and 
Antiochus ; a confusion of dissimilar cases, which is said 
to have given great off’ence to the Achteans, who found 
that, notwithstanding their long and steady attachment 
to the Roman cause, they stood no higher in the esti- 
mation of the Romans than the Eleans and Messeiiians, 
who had sided with Antiochus, and had on that account 
been annexed against their will to the Ach*Tan League. 
Possibly it was meant that they should be reminded, 
that the latest services alone possessed any value in the 
eyes of the Romans. Marcius and Atilius passed over to 
Epirus, where they prevailed on the Assembly to send 
400 men for the protection of Orestis, and then pro- 
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ceeded through jEtolia, where they only staid to see 
Lyciscusj a partisan of Rome, elected in the room of the 
deceased General, into Thessaly. Here it seemed at first 
that they had nothing to do but to exchange professions 
of friendship with the Thessalians ; but it soon became 
clear that their mission had a farther and more im- 
portant object. Perseus, who was at Dium, heard that 
Marcius, the son of his father’s friend^ was at Larissa. 
He conceived a hope that through his interest the nego- 
tiation with Rome might be renewed with a fairer pros- 
pect of success, and sent to request a personal conference 
with him. Marcius encouraged this hope, and intimated 
that he had come for that very purpose, but put off the 
interview on the plea of indisposition. The meeting at 
length took place on the banks of the Peneus ; and as 
Perseus wished for a fresh hearing before the senate, 
Marcius, as if he was granting a great favour, consented 
to a truce, that the king might send ambassadors to Rome. 
Thus his hands were tied for the interval that was ne- 
cessary to complete the Roman preparations ; and this 
was the object which Marcius had in view, and probably 
the main end of his mission. 

From Thessaly he and Atilius })roceeded to Rmotia. 
They had already, on their arrival in Thessaly, been 
met by Boeotian deputies, who, being upbraided with 
the alliance which had been concluded with Perseus, 
had represented it as the work of a faction headed by 
Ismenias, and as carried against the will of several 
townships. Marcius took this occasion to hint, that he 
should soon discover which of the towns could claim 
the benefit of this excuse, as they would be at liberty 
to take measures each for itself. The effect of this 
hint now became visible: it had produced a general 
anxiety among the Boeotian towns to sever their cause 
from that of the federal Boeotian body, and to place 
themselves individually under Roman protection. The 
Roman commissioners fixed themselves at Chalcis, 
to receive the embassies of the towns. They were ac- 
companied by a band of Theban exiles, who had been 
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recently condemned in a struggle for office with Isme- 
iiias, one of the new Bceotarchs.^ Ismenias himself 
came to Chalcis, and proposed that the Bmotian nation 
should submit in a body to the Romans. But this 
proposal was directly contrary to the views of Marcius, 
who aimed at the dissolution of the Boeotian League : 
and therefore while he gave a most gracious reception 
to the deputies of those towns which were willing to 
enter separately into the same relation to Rome, he 
treated Ismenias with such harshness and contumely, as 
encouraged his enemies to attack him, and he was 
obliged to seek shelter from their fury at the tribunal 
of the Romans. In the meanwliile a fresh contest took 
place at Thebes, in which the Macedonian party was 
supported by an influx of strangers from Coronea and 
Haliartus, but it ended in the complete triumph of 
their adversaries. The friends of Ismenias were forced 
to withdraw, and fled to Chalcis, while decrees were 
passed for a separate treaty with Rome, and the resto- 
ration of the exiles. Thus tlie object of Marcius was 
completely attained : the Bmotian confederacy was 
broken up : its towns became severally subject to Rome: 
Ismenias and others of his party were put to death. 
Neon, the head of the house of Brachyllas, fled to Ma- 
cedonia. The commissioners next proceeded to Pelo- 
ponnesus, while S^^. Cornelius took their place at Chalcis : 
and the Achajans at their desire sent 1000 men, to 
serve at once as a garrison for Chalcis, and as a security 
for the good behaviour of their own fellow-citi/ens. 
Marcius and Atilius then returned with P. Cornelius to 
Rome.- When they made their report in the senate, 
and boasted of the manoeuvre by which they had fettered 
the operations of Perseus, a few of the elder senators 

* Liv. xlii. 43. , , ^ « 

^ Polyb. xxvii. 2. T'eturet tv mff EXXtjn xesret 

Liv. xlil. principio hiemifl. Yet he liu previously related (c. 35.) that 
the preetor, C. Lucretius, set out for Brundusium after having solemnised 
the Litinie on the first of June: so that the reader would naturally sup- 
pose that the winter he afterwards s^ieaks of was the following, not the 
preceding one. But it is clear, from his own narrative, that the return of 
Marcius cannot have been earlier than May ; which is net absolutely in- 
consistent with the language of Polybius. 
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were startled^ not at’ the basenc^^ o:^ their cunning^' but 
at -the distrust which it seemed to imply in the supe- 
riority of the Koman arms. The mtgotity howevel* 
applauded their conduct : and they were sent back' to 
Greece: Marcius, with full powers to act 'as might 
appear expedient^ Atilius to occupy Larissa with 2000 
ftnen, whom he was to take from Sicinius. The envoys 
of Perseus, svho came ab^ut the^amc time^^ were for 
the sake of decency admitted to an audience : but the 
only answer vouchsafed to their arguments and depre- 
cations^ was an order to them and all their countrymen 
residing in Rome to leave the city the same day^ and 
Italy within thirty Perseus was not more successful 
in the other embassies which he sent during this in- 
terval, which he might have employed to dislodge the 
Romans from the coast of Epirus, and to guard against 
the impending invasion. From the Rhodians he could 
not obtain even ttie promise of their mediation: for 
"they had been visited a little earlier by a Roman em- 
bassy, which had decided their fluctuation in favour of 
Rome. On the other hand, in Bceotia, Coronea and 
Htaliartus still clung to him, and implored his aid 
against Thebes : but he felt himself obliged to refuse 
their request, that he might not break the truce. 

Licinius set out from Rome at the beginning of 
June, 171, and appears to have landid with his army 
in Epirus about the same time that Perseus learnt from 
Ills envoys the trick by which he had been cheated of a 
golden opportunity. Yet he had councillors who still 
advised him to sue for peace, and, if possible, to pur- 
chase it either by tribute or by cession of territory ; and 

< Compare Lfv. xlii. 4S. 48. 

* Polyb. xxvii. 7. Liv. xlii. 48. Diodor. Exc. p. 623. Ajipian, Mac. 
ix. 5 ., but without any reference to the embassy of Mnreius. It is clear 
that these envoys were dismisscii just before the consul set out for his 
province. Yet Livy (c. 36.) gives an account of another embassy from 
Perseue which came to Home at the beginning of June, and to which— 
ag war had been already decreed — audience was given in the temple of 
Bellona, and which was then ordered to quit Italy within eleven days. It 
is added : Hsc Home acta nondum profectis in provincium consulibus. I 
have not seen this confusion any where noticed. But it seems as if Livy 
must have seen two different accounts of the same embassy, and have re- 
liprred them to two distinct occasions. 
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he would probably 6ave been glad to do so^ if he could 
but have hoped to (lecure a portion of his Jcingdoirr 
against the encroachments of Roman ambition. It was 
in a spirit of desperate re^lutron, rather than of cheer- 
ful courage^ that he at length threw himself on his own 
resources^ and yet they were such as no former king of 
IMaccdon, since Alexander^ had ever possessed ; an army 
of 39,000 footj and 4000 horse, including a phalanx of 
20,000, and all troops iniire^" to service, virith stores 
and treasure sufficienl^or the supply of its wants for 
ten years. J The Ma^doiiian cities offered voluntary 
contributions of money and corn, which the king de- 
clined, only requiring them to provide carriages for his 
ammunition. Having collected all his forces, he 
marched into Thessaly, made himself master of some 
towns in the north, and finally took up a strong and 
commodious position at Sy curium, near the foot of Ossa. 
But he neglected to occupy the passes between Epirus 
and Thessaly, where he might easily have stopped the 
enemy’s progress, and would probably have defeated 
him with great sliiughter. Licinius was allowed to 
jienctrate, unmolested, through the highlands of Atha- 
mania, with an army inferior in numbers, and consist- 
ing mostly of raw recruits. In his camp, on the 
Peneus, he was joined by Eumencs and his brother 
Attalus, with 4()00|^oot and 1000 horse, and received 
other reinforcements which raised the whole amount of 
his forces nearly to an equality with that of the enemy. 
Yet for some time he shrank from an engagement, and 
suffered the fields of Pher* to be ravaged, before he 
wouM accept the challenge which Perseus repeatedly 
offered. An action at length took place, in which the 
Macedonian cavalry w'as victorious, and the Romans 
lost 2400 slain, and 400 prisoners. But the timid or 
treacherous counsels of Evander — the Oetan whom he 
was said to have employed for the attempt on the life 
of Euineiies — prevented him from following up this 

1 Liv. xlii. 51, 5S. Compare xlii. 15. 
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advantaii^c, and probably saved the Roman army from 
total discomfiture. The consul thought it necessary 
for the safety of his camp to transfer it to the other 
side of the Peneus in the nighty and then, to console his 
troops, shifted the blame of the disaster on the iEtolians, 
who were the first, it was alleged, to turn their backs. 
This account of the matter not only saved the credit of 
the Roman arms, but serve<l as a pretext on which 
three TEtoliaii officers, who were supposed to be adverse 
to the Roman interest, were sent to Italy, to undergo a 
trial on the charge of treachery.' But not even victory 
could animate the courage of Perseus. In the midst of 
his triumph he still quailed under the ascendency of 
the genius of Rome, anjl let himself he persuaded to 
solicit peace from his vanquished enemy, on the same 
terms to which his father had submitted after he had 
lost the battle of Cynoscephahe. But his pusillanimity 
was hardly equal to the Roman arrogance. Licinius, 
by the advice of his council, replied, that Perseus could 
only obtain peace by unconditional submission to the 
will of the senate. Kveii this repulse did not rouse his 
pride or his resentment, but only urged him into lower 
depths of dishonour, and induced him to make larger 
offers, which were rejected with inflexible disdain. 
When he found every humiliation fruitless, he resumed 
his hostile position.^ The campaign ended without any 
other important event. The Romans, on one occasion, 
claimed a slight advantage ; but, on the whole, they 
remained on the defensive, until Perseus led his army 
back to Macedonia for the winter. But such a nego- 
tiation might well have appeared to them equivalent to 
a victory. 

Nevertheless the report of their defeat contributed to 
aggravate the calamities of Greece, by the encourage- 
ment w^hich it gave to the partisans of Macedonia. It 
seems to have caused a reaction at Thebes, which re- 
stored their ascendency there, llaliartus, with the aid 
of a reinforcement from Coronea, defended itself obsti- 
^ Polyb. xxvii. 13, 14. Liv. xlii. GO. ^ P>)Iyb. xxvl’. 8, 
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natoly against the pra?tor C. Lucretius, who commanded 
the llomaii fleet, but was at length stormed, pillaged, 
and rased to the ground. The old men and children 
were mostly put to the sword, the garrison was sold as 
slaves. Ho then marched against Thebes, which sur- 
rendered without resistance, and was flelivered up to 
the exiles and their faction. Their adversaries weni 
probably all condemned to death or banishment, as their 
property is said to have been conflscated • 7’hc Thebans 
were now harassed by the hostility of Coronea, which 
alone, of all the Boeotian towns, still adhered to Per- 
seus, and on iheir in treaty the consul, after he liad 
recovered a few jilaces in Thessaly, and had left the 
greater part of his forces in winter-quarters there, 
marched wdth the rest into Boeotia.- \Pe gather from 
an incidental allusion that he made himself master of 
Coronea by a oa[)itulation, which he broke to indulge 
his cruelty and avarice, that he put the leading men to 
death, and sold the rest as slaves : and we know that 
he treated several other towns, the names of which are 
not recorded, in like manner. The pr:etor Lucretius 
carried his rapacity still further, and did not even spare 
the staunchest allies of Rome, against whom he had no 
complaint whatever to allege. lie plundered the 
temples of Chalcis to adorn his villa at Antium with 
statues and pictures, and abandoned the property and 
persons of the citizens to the outrages of his lawless 
marines, whom he quartered in their houses. Another 
mode of oppression practised by the Roman commanders 
is illustrated by the example of Athens. The Athenians 
sent the largest military and naval force which they 
were able to furnish, to the aid of the Romans ; but 
the consul and praetor declined their services, and de- 
manded a large quantity of corn, though Attica itself 
depended on tlic importation of foreign grain for its 
subsistence,^ The Greeks fared no better the next 


' Liv.xlii.63. 
> Ibid, xliii. 4. 
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year, when Licinius was succeeded by the new consul 
A. Ilostilius, and L. Ilortensius took the command of 
the fleet. Ilortensius followed the example of his pre- 
decessor at ChalciSj and having t/'eacherously stormed 
Abdera during a truce, gave it up to pillage, and exer- 
cised the like cruelty toward the inhabitants, as those 
of Coronea had suftercd from Licinius. Complaints 
were brought to Rome by the injured Greeks, and the 
senate showed itself willing to interfere, and as far as 
possible to redress the wrong. It reprimanded Horten- 
sius, ordered the enslaved citizens of Coronea and 
Abdera to be restored to freedom, and called Lucretius 
to account. He was brought to trial by the tribunes, 
and condemned to a heavy fine. But the love of justice 
had very little share in any of these proceedings. They 
were apparently connected with the ill success which 
attended the Roman arms, during the first two years 
of the war, which seemed to render it advisable to 
soothe the Greeks by the correction of some of the 
more flagrant abuses under which they were groaning. 
A great part of Epirus had been driven to revolt by the 
system which the senate had adopted at the suggestion 
of Callicrates. There it had a still more profligate in- 
strument of its tyranny in the person of Oiarops, a 
grandson of the man of the same name who distin- 
guished himself by his attachment to the Roman in- 
terest in the first Macedonian war. The younger 
Charops was sent to Rome by his grandfather after his 
father’s death, in his boyhood, to learn the Latin lan- 
guage, and contracted an acquaintance with many of 
the principal Romans. On his return to Epirus, he 
endeavoured to push his way, by arrogant pretensions 
and base intrigues, to the head of affairs, and the war 
with Perseus gave him an opportunity of exciting the 
senate’s jealousy against the rivals whom he wished to 
supplant, whom he accused of a leaning to the Mace- 
donian interest. The charge was the more plausible, 
as the leading men of the opposite party, Cephalus and 
Antinous, had been on terms of friendship with the 
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royal liouse of Mc'icedoii. Ilut the course of policy 
which they had pursued was that prudent and honour- 
able mean which it had been the aim of Philopcpinen 
and Lycortas to preserve in the councils of the Achtt*an 
League. They were aware of the calumnies with which 
Charops was assailing them, but, conscious of their in- 
nocence, believed for a time that they might defy his 
malice. Put when they saw the iKtolian officers sent 
as culprits to Italy, they thought it no longer safe to 
trust themselves in the power of the Homans, and 
ojienly went over to Perseus.* A plot was laid by 
some of their partistaiis fur seizing Ilostilius on his 
way through Kpiriis and giving him up to Perseus, and 
the consul only escaped through an accidental change 
in his plans.- He displayed as little capacity or energy 
as his predecessor in the prosecution of the war, was 
repulsed in an attempt which he made to penetrate into 
Elymiotis, and afterwards rentaiiied on the defensive in 
7'hessaly, and acknowledged the enemy's superiority by 
declining a battle. Perseus not only made himself 
master of several towns in Thessaly, hut found leisure 
for an expedition against the Dardanians, defeated them 
with great slaughter, and carried off much booty ITo 
was even encouraged by the supineness of the prtetor, 
who seems to have been much more intent on the 
plunder of his allies than on the annoyance of the 
enemy, to make an attack on the Roman fleet at Oreus, 
where he took or sank a great number of transports, 
and several galleys of war.* 

The accounts which the senate continued to receive 
of the conduct of its officers in Greece, induced it to 
issue a decree, by which it forbade any one to furnisli 
supplies for the purposes of war at the requisition of the 
Roman magistrates, without its authority.^ Ilostilius 
received this ordinance while he was in winter-quarters 
at Larissa, and sent C. Popillius and Cn. Octavius to 

> Polyb. xxvil. 13. Liv. xliii. 18. Dicxlor. Exc. p. 578. 

^ Polyh. xxvii. 14. ^ Plut. ^Emil. Pauli. 9. Lir. xliii. 1& 

* Mui. .EiiiiJ. Pauli. «. * I*iv. xliii. 17. 
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publish it in Greece. They carried it first to Thebes, 
and then round the cities of Peloponnesus^ which had 
probably all suffered from arbitrary exactions. But 
while they displayed this proof of the senate’s clemency 
and kindness, they dropped several intimations of their 
displeasure at the conduct of men, who in their hearts 
W'ere hostile to Home, and under the pretence of mo- 
deration and discretion were only waiting for an op- 
portunity of declaring themselves against her. It was 
well understood that these hints were pointed against 
• Lycortas, Archon, and Polybius ; and it was supposed 
that the envoys had designed formally to accuse them 
in the assembly at JEgium. But they could find no 
colourable ground for any charge, and perhaps perceived 
tliat the temper of the assembly was not favourable to 
such an attempt. They then passed over to JEtolia, 
where in an assembly held at Thernius they endeavoured 
to obtain hostages from the party which w'as suspected 
of disaffection to the Roman cause ; and in this demand 
they were supported, not only by Lyciscus, but by 
Thoas, who had now the baseness to instigate the 
Romans against the men through whose intercession he 
had been released after he had been delivered up by 
Antiochus. But the popular feeling displayed itself so 
strongly against his treachery and ingratitude, that tlie 
envoys thought it prudent to waive their demand. In 
Acarnania, which they visited next, their partisans ven- 
tured on a still bolder attempt, and exhorted them to 
introduce Roman garrisons into the towns, as a security 
against the machinations of the Macedonian party ; but 
the aversion which the people manifested to the mea- 
sure induced them to abandon it, and they returned to 
Larissa without having accomplished any other object. ^ 
As their mission was one of conciliation, and the junc- 
ture required an exhibition of gentleness and for- 
bearance, it was not difficult to foresee what would be 
the fate of the Greeks, as soon as tlie motives which 


Polyb. xxviii. 3—5. 
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led the senate to spare them should have ceased to 
operate. 

In the depth of the winter, when the snow lay so 
deep on the Camhunian hills, as to be an insurmount- 
able barrier against an invading army, Perseus undertook 
an expedition into Illyria, chiefly with a view to draw 
(leritius into his alliance. In the field his operations 
were successful ; he made himself master of several 
strong places, and advanced near to the frontier of the 
dominions of Gentius; but the negotiation which he 
then proceeded to open Avith the Illyrian Ung, was long 
protracted without any effect, though Gentius from the 
first declared himself willing to make war on the Ho- 
mans, because Perseus could not bring himself to spare 
the subsidy which he re(|uired. ‘ AfttT his return to 
INIacedonia, he made another laborious expedition into 
il^ltolia. There Stratus would haAX* opened its gates to 
him, for its principal citizen Archidamus had been 
goaded into revolt by the calumnious accusations of 
Lyciscus and Thoas, as Ccphahis by thosc^of Charops ; 
but C. Popillius, who had been sent by the consul Avith 
1000 men to Ainhracia, having receiAxul intelligence 
from the opposite party of the approach of Perseus, 
arrived in time to save Stratus, and to prevent the 
A'^dolian general Dinarchus from joining the Mace- 
donian army with all the troops under his command. 
Aperantia however Avas induced, through the influence 
of Aichidamus, to submit to Perseus, as Avould probably 
have been the case with all the rest of iEtolia, but for 
the timely intervention of Popillius, During the same 
time tjie Macedonian general Clevas successfully de- 
fended the revolted Epirots against a Roman army 
under Ap. Claudius, and forced him to retire Avith loss 
into Illyria. 

Early in the siting of !()}) Ilostilius was superseded 
by the new consul, Q. Marcius Philippus, who brought 
a reinforcement of 5000 men to the army. Marcius, 
notwithstanding his advanced age and unAvieldy person*, 

» Liv. xliv. 4. Fra^gravi* corpore. 
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sccrns to have lieen a man of greater energy than eitlier 
of his predecessors in the command, and he was most 
probably stimulated by the impatience which had been 
excited at Home by the long continuance of the war to 
more vigorous efforts. As soon as he had put himself 
at the head of the army in Thessaly, he resolved to pene- 
trate into Macedonia. The pass of Tempe was so 
strongly fortified as to preclude all attempts on that side. 
His choice lay l)etwcen the different passes of the irioun- 
tains, all difficult, even if no resistance should be offered 
by the enemy, and if defended extremely dangerous. 
He selected the eastern route, which led over Mount 
Olympus, tlown to the sea-coast of Pieria, where Perseus 
himself was encamped near Dium. He had been ap- 
prised of the consnl's design, though not of the route 
which he meant to take, and he had sent a body of 
12,000 men under Hippias to occupy the heights of 
Olympus, and 10,000 light infantry to the pass over 
the Cambunian range. But these precautions seemed 
to have exhwsted all his powers of thought and action. 
He remained on the coast awaiting the issue, which by 
a slight exertion of foresight and alertness he might have 
determined in his own favour. Hippias maintained liis 
ground, and a desultory combat was carried on lielween 
the light infantry of each for two days, during which 
Perseus, who was not more than twelve miles from the 
scene of action, might have come up with fresh troops, 
which would probably have forced the Romans to a dis- 
astrous retreat. But instead of this, Marcius having left 
a body of 4000 men to observe Hippias, was allowed to 
descend by a ravine of indescribable difficulty, yrliere a 
handful of men might have destroyed his whole army. 
This was only the first in a series of fatal errors, by 
which Perseus threw away the fairest opportunities, and 
marred the brightest prospects. When Marcius had 
come down safely into the plain, his situation was still 
extremely perilous. He was incloi^d in a narrow space 
between the mountains and the sea. Retreat was utterly 
hopeless, and a very slight fortification would have ren- 
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(lered tTie Tving's position at Dium impregnable. The 
consul therefore must have remained motionless as long 
as the enemy chose to keep guard over him, and in the 
meanwhile depended for subsistence entirely on the fleet, 
that is, on the weather and the season, and before even 
the flrst necessary supply could arrive would have been 
reduced to extreme distress. From this embarrassment 
however he was immediately extricated by the infatua- 
tion of Terseus, who, seized with a panic at the approach 
of the Romans, abandoned himself to despair at the very 
moment when an abler general would have conceived 
the most sanguine hopes of a decisive advantage. lie 
not only abandoned Dium, after having removed the gilt 
statues on board the fleet, and fell back upon Pydiia, 
but withdrew all the garrisons which guarded the strong- 
holds of Tempe, and sent Nicias, his treasurer, to Pella, 
Avith orders to sink all his treasures deposited there in 
the lake^, and Andronicus to Thessalonica, with a com- 
mission to burn the arsenal. Marcius advanced to the 
distance of two days* march beyond Dium, hardly be- 
lieving that a place so rich and strong could have been 
abandoned to liim unless with a view to some stratagem : 
but tlie scarcity of provisions compelled him to retreat 
to Dium, and afterwards to Phila. The fleet brought 
no supply, and his army would have starved, if it had 
not been seasonably relieved by the corn found in the 
evacuated fortresses of Tempe. This retrograde move- 
ment a little revived the courage of Perseus. He again 
took possession of Dium, and encamped five miles to the 
south, on the left bank of the river Enipeus. Tie now 
began J;o lie ashamed of his cowardice, and to tvish to 
conceal it. He accused the generals whom he had re- 
called from their posts of throwing open the passes to 
the enemy. Andronicus had wisely deferred the exe- 
cution of his frantic order. The treasure had been 
thrown into the lake, but was mostly recovered by 

1 Liv. xliv. 10. Gazam in marc dojici Fcllie. Diodorus, Exc. p. 579., 
writes the treasurer's name Nicon, and that of the place Phacus. cr 
rw 4>«xaf xeti rx MXTxrcprirx/. 
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diving ; and Perseus is said to have put the divers, as 
well as Nicon and Aiulronicus, to death, in the hope 
of covering his own disgrace. The Roman fleet, under 
the prjptor C. Marcius Figulus, who was accompanied 
by Eumenes, made unsuccessful attcm])ts on Thessa- 
lonica, Cassandrea, and Torone ; and a division of the 
army, which had been sent by the consul to besiege 
Meliba'a, was put to flight by the Macedonian general 
Euphranor ; who, though he had but 2000 men under 
his command, was likewise able to protect Deme- 
trias and its territory against the fleet Avhich lay at 
lolcus. The armies on both sitles went soon after 
into winter-quarters ; and at the end of the third cam- 
paign, notwithstanding the folly of Perseus, the Ro- 
mans had only gained a footing on the threshold of 
Macedonia, without any clear prospect tliat they would 
be able to advance a step further. Marcius himself, 
when a Rhodian embassy came to his camp at Hera- 
cleum with congratulations on his success, suggested to 
the envoys that their government would do well to 
offer its mediation between the belligerent powers. 
This intimation encouraged the IMacedonian i>arty at 
Rhodes, as a proof that the Romans themselves did not 
consider their affairs as prosperous ; and the conse- 
quence was, that an embassy was sent to Rome, which 
tendered its mediation in haughty and almost threaten- 
ing terms. Polybius believes that Marcius, expecting 
that the war would soon be brought to a trium}>hant 
issue against Perseus, desired to embroil the Rhodians 
in a quarrel with Rome, and to furnish a pretext for 
hostile proceedings toward them.* There can be no 
doubt that he was quite capable of such perfidious 
cunning ; but it may be questioned whether he felt so 
much confidence as to the approaching termination of the 
war, and would not have wished that peace should be 
granted to Perseus before he was himself superseded. 
Even Eumenes began to waver in his loyalty to the 


1 xxviil.15. 
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Homans.- He entered into a private negotiation with 
Perseus, and went so far as to consent to accept a sub- 
sidy from him, possibly hoping to overreach him, and 
to avoid any overt act of hostility towards Rome. Rut 
the treaty was broken off, because Perseus would not 
part with his gold.' This wretched parsimony was 
Still more conspicuously displayed in two other transac- 
tions nearly at the same time. He had at length made 
up his mind to purchase the aid of Gentius at the 
price which the Illyrian demanded — ,S00 talents. 
IMie hostages were interchanged, and the treaty so- 
lemnly ratified by Perseus in the presence of the Ma- 
cedonian cavalry, whom he wished to encourage by the 
intelligence of this important alliance. Ten talents 
were sent to (xentius as an earnest ; the rest was sealed 
ill the presence of his envoys, to be conveyed to him by 
Macedonian bearers, who urere directed by Perseus to 
w'ait wlien they reached the frontier for further orders. 
Gentius now embarked frankly in the cause, and not 
only sent ambassadors to accompany those of Perseus 
to Rhodes, but threw two Homan envoys into prison. 
Perseus, as soon as he heard that his ally had thus 
broken, past all hope of reparation, with the Romans, 
retained the rest of the subsidy.- In like manner he 
lost the services of an army of 20,000 Rastarnians, 
whom he might have taken into his pay. The bargain 
was concluded ; the Celts advanced within five or six 
days' march of his camp, when Perseus, unable to 
endure the sacrifice of so much treasure, even for the 
sake of a kingdom, resolved to engage only 5000 of 
the cavalry ; but as he did not send the stipulated gold 
even for these, the Celtic chief indignantly marched 
away. 

At Rome, though no appreliension was felt as to the 
final issue of the Macedonian war, its state at the end 
of the third year was not regarded as promising ; and 
L. JEmilius Paullus was raised for the second time to 


> Liv.xliv. 25. 


3 rol>b. xxviii. 8, 9. xxix. 2, 3. 5. Liv. xliv. 23. 27. 
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the consulate^ with a general hope that his tried abilities 
would bring the contest to a speedy close, though the 
province was not assigned to him, as Plutarch relates ^ 
but, apparently at least, fell to him by lot.- He him- 
self, after his election, caused commissioners to be sent 
to inspect the condition of the army ; and their report 
of it was not at all cheering. A levy of 14,000 foot 
and 1200 horse was decreed to reinforce it. lie set 
out from Rome with Cn. Octavius, who commanded the 
fleet, on the first of April ; arrived at Corcyra on the 
same day on which he sailed from Briindusium ; five 
days after celebrated a sacrifice at Delphi, and in five 
more had reached the camp in Pieria.*^ His soldiers, 
who had been accustomed to great licence^, soon learnt, 
by the regulations which he introduced, that they had 
now a general as well as a consul at their head ; and 
Perseus no longer felt himself safe behind the Enipeus, 
when he saw the Roman camp moved forward to the 
opposite bank. The terror with which he was inspired 
by the fame of Paullus was soon heightened by tidings 
that whatever hopes he had built on his alliance with 
Gentius had fallen to the ground. After a war of not 
more than twenty or thirty days, Gentius being be- 
sieged in his capital, Scodra, surrendered to the prietor 
Anicius, and was carried, with all his family, to Rome, 
to adorn his triumph, having received ten talents as the 
price of his throne and his liberty. Perseus however 
did not neglect the precautions which his situation re- 
quired. He fortified his position on the Enipeus ; 
detached a body of cavalry to protect the coast of 
Macedonia from the operations of the Roman fleet, 
which had entered the gulf of Thessalonica ; and sent 
.5000 men to guard the northern pass of Olympus at 

1 Liv. xliv. 27. Plut. ^mll. Pauli. 12. Diialnr. Exc. p. 5S0. 

^ iEmil, Pauli. 10. Oix iia’anrtf yivirdeu. 

3 Liv. xliv. 17. Deiignatofl extemplo sortiri placuit provincias 

JEmilio Macedonia evenit. 

< Liv. xlv. 41, 

^ Plut A'hnil. Pauli. 13. Liv. xliv. 1. (probably exaggerating the merits 
of Hustiliug). 
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Petra, which opened a way near the highest summit 
of the mountain, tite Pythiura, by which an enemy 
might descend to the plains in his rear. This was, 
indeed, the danger which he had most reason to pro- 
vide against ; fur Paullus, having weighed all the modes 
of attack by which he might attempt to dislodge the 
enemy from his position, finally decided on this. lie 
sent P. Scipio Nasica, accompanied by his eldest son, 
Fabius Maximus, with 8000 men, to force this pass, 
while he occupied the attention of Perseus with a series 
of assaults on his entrenchments. Nasica, after a long 
circuit, surprised the Macedonians at Petra, and drove 
them down before him ; and Perseus, at his approach, 
hastily abandoned his position, and retreated toward 
Pydna, where the consul, having been joined by Nasica, 
came up with him the same day, but deferrecl giving 
battle until the morrow. An eclipse of the moon, 
which took place in the night, filled the Macedonians 
with superstitious terror : the Romans had a tribune in 
their army, who was able to predict and explain it. 
Perseus, though with blank misgivings, yielded to the 
advice of his friends, who exhorted him to risk an 
engagement : he could not but perceive that further 

retreat would be attended with the dispersion of his 

forces and the loss of his kingdom. The next day 
(June 2^., D. c. l68) a short combat decided the fate 
of the Macedonian monarchy. The power of the 
phalanx was again tried, under circumstances the most 
advantageous to it, and again failed, through the same 
•causes which occasioned the loss of the battle of Cy- 

noscephala;. Victorious on the level ground, it fell 

into disorder when it had advanced upon the retreating 
enemy to the foot of the hills, where it could no longer 
preserve the evenness of its front, and the compactness 
of its mass ; and opened numerous passages through its 
ranks for the legionaries, who rushed in to an ahnost 
unresisted slaughter. The slain on the Macedonian 
side are said to have amounted to 20,000 ; upwards of 
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10,000 were made prisoners : the Romans lost scarcely 
100 men. Perseus took little part in the battle, as the 
Romans gave out, through cowardice ; but it appears 
that he had received a kick from a horse the day before, 
which compelled him to use a litter.* It is certain, 
however, that as soon as the rout began he left the 
field with the cavalry, which remained untouched, and 
fled towards Pella. He was soon deserted by his Ma- 
cedonian followers, and even at Pella found that he 
was no longer obeyed by his subjects. In the first 
movement of his passion he killed two officers of his 
household with his own hand ; and continued his flight 
with no attendants Ixiside the royal pages but three 
foreigners — Evander the Cretan, Neon the Boeotian, 
and the ^tolian Archidamus, — with 500 Cretans, 
whose attachment was only retained by permission to 
plunder the royal plate, which Perseus afterwards re- 
covered from them by a disgraceful trick. At Am- 
phipolis he sent three persons of low rank, the only 
messengers he could find, with a letter to PauUus ; but 
only stayed long enough to embark the treasure de- 
posited there, and sailed with it down the Strymon to 
Galepsus, and thence to Samothrace. 

Little loyalty could seem due to such a king, even if 
his fortunes had been less desperate. The whole of 
Macedonia submitted immediately without resistance 
to the conqueror. The Roman fleet soon ])ursued the 
royal fugitive to Samothrace. But Octavius spared 
the sanctity of the asylum, and only demanded Evander, 
as a man whose hands were stained with the blood of 
Eumenes, and Perseus w'as said to have despatched 
him, to prevent a disclosure of his own guilt. But he 
suffered himself to be overreached by another Cretan, 
who engaged to convey him to the coast of Thrace, 
where he hoped to find refuge at the court of (^otys ; 
but sailed aw^ay without him, as soon as his treasure 
had been put on board. He then hid himself in a 


1 Plut. JEmlU PaulL 19. 
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noolv of tliu temple, until his remaining servants had 
been tempted by a promise of free pardon to surrender 
themselves, and his younger children had been betrayed 
into the hands of Octavius by tlie friend who had 
charge of them. He then gave himself up, with his 
eldest son Philip, to the prietor, and Avas immediately 
conducted to the ponsul's camp. He was courteously 
received by the conqueror, but is said to have forfeited 
the respect which would have been paid to his rank, 
by the abjectness of his demeanour ; though he was 
thought to have been guilty of extravagant presump- 
tion, when ill the letter which he wrote immediately 
after his defeat, he retained the title of king. About 
tile same time that these events were taking place in 
Macedonia, Anicius, after the subjugation of Illyria, 
marched into Epirus, At Phanota, where the plot had 
been laid for the seizure of the consul Hostilius, the 
whole population went out to meet him with the en- 
signs of suppliants. All the other towns of Epirus 
submitted likewise without resistance: only in four, 
in Molossis, was there so much as an appearance of 
hesitation, which was the effect of the presence of 
Tephalus, and some other leaders of the Macedonian 
party. ^ But this obstacle was soon removed by their 
execution or voluntary death, and these towns also 
surrendered without any opposition. Anicius distri- 
buted his troops among tlie principal cities, and left the 
whole country perfectly tranquil, when he returned to 
Illyria, to meet the five commissioners, who were sent 
from Rome to regulate its affairs. 

A commission of Ten was appointed as usual to settle 
those of Macedonia. In the summer of 167 , before 
the arrival of the commissioners, Puullus accompanied 
by his second son, the future conqueror of Carthage 
and Numaiitia, and by Atheiiirus, a brother of Euinenes, 
made a tour in Greece : not with any political object, 
hut simply to gratify the curiosity of a stranger, who 
was familiar with Greek literature, and whose house at 
> Liv. xlv. 26. 
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Rome was full of Greek rhetoricians^ and artists^ and 
masters of all kinds for the education of his sons. He 
went to view the monuments of art, scenes celebrated 
in history or fable, or hallowed by religion : to com- 
pare Phidias with Homer. ^ It was not only Athens 
and Sparta, Sicyon and Argos, and Epidaurus, Corinth, 
and Olympia that attracted his attention: the com- 
paratively obscure shrines of Lcbadea and Oropus were 
not without their interest for the Roman augur, who 
was no less exact in the observance of the sacerdotal 
ritual than in the maintenance of military discipline'", 
but sacrificed at Olympia before the work of Phidias 
with as much devotion as in the Capitol. He did not 
indeed wholly lay aside the majesty of the proconsul ; 
at Delphi he ordered his own statues to be placed on 
the pedestals which had been erected for tliose of 
Perseus. But he made no inquiries into recent po- 
litical transactions, and displayed his power chiefly in 
acts of beneficence : for amidst so many memorials of 
ancient prosperity, he everywhere found signs of present 
poverty and distress, and the vast magazines of corn 
and oil which had fallen into his hands in Macedonia, 
enabled him to relieve the indigence of the Greeks by 
liberal largesses.*^ His visit to Greece is a pleasing 
idyllian episode in a life divided between the senate 
and the camp : and it is characteristic of the beginning 
of a new period, being as far as we know the first ever 
paid to the country for such a purpose.-* 

It would have been happy for Greece if her destinies 
had now depended on the will of Paullus. But he was 
the minister of a system by which the rapacious oli- 
garchy, which wielded the iloman legions, was enabled 
to treat the fairest portion of the civilised world as its 
prey, and, as it grew bolder with success, became more 
and more callous to shame and remorse in the prosecu- 

1 Folyb. XXX. 15. Liv. xlv. 27, 28. Flut. jEmil. Pauli. 28 

a Plut. A!:mil. Pauli. 3. ^ Ibid 28. 

4 Livy intimatcM that even in his time such tours in Greece were not 
very common : Nobilitata lama magis auribus accepta sunt, quain oculis 
noBcunlur. (xlv. 27.) 
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tion of its iniquitous ends, which it scarcely deigned to 
cover with the threadbare mantle of its demure hypo- 
crisy. Such men as Q. Marcius and C. Popillius were 
now the fittest agents for its work. A scene occurred 
to Paullus, as he passed through Thessaly on his return 
t(' Macedonia, which exhibited a slight prelude to the 
miseries which Greece was to endure under the absolute 
ascendency of this system. He was met by a multitude 
of TKtolians in the garb of suppliants, who related that 
Lyciscus and another of his party, having obtained a 
body of troops from a Roman officer, had surrounded 
the council-room, had put 550 of their opponents to 
death, forced others into exile, and taken possession of 
the projierty both of the dead and the banished. Paullus 
coultl only bid the suppliants repair to Arnphipolis, 
where be was to arrange the affairs of his province in 
concert with the ten commissioners, who had already 
arrived in Macedonia. They had brought with them 
the outlines of a decree which when the details had 
been adjusted was solemnly published from the pro- 
consular tribunal at Arnphipolis, in the presence of a 
great concourse of people ; first recited in Latin by 
I’aulliis, and then in a Greek translation by the pro- 
j)ra?tor Octavius. By its provisions Macedonia was 
divided into four districts, to which Arnphipolis, Thes- 
salonica, Pella, and Pclagonia, were assigned as capitals. 
They were to be governed each by its own councils and 
magistrates, and were to be not only independent of 
each other, but separated from each other, by the 
strictest prohibition of mutual intercourse, both of in- 
termarriage and of contracts for the acquisition of land 
or houses, beyond the border within which either of 
the parties dwelt.'^ Even the importation of salt was 
forbidden, as well as the working of gold and silver 
mines — to guard against the abuses which were admitted 
to be inseparable from the administration of these 

1 Liv. xlv. 18 . 

2 Nequeconniibium n^uecoinmerciumagrorum tcdiflciorumque inter le 
cuiqiiam extra fines regioiiis buic. (Liv. xlv. 29.) 
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royalties on the Roman system^ — and the felling of ship- 
timber. As the three regions which bordered on the 
territories of barbarian tribes, were expressly permitted 
to keep garrisons for the protection of their frontiers, 
the use of arms for any other purpose seems to have 
been tacitly, if not expressly, interdicted. A tribute of 
100 talents, one half of the amount of the taxation 
under the royal government, was reserved for the 
Romans. Whether the burdens of the people were 
lightened to tlie same extent, or the difference was 
more than equal to the increased expence of the quad- 
ruple administration, has been perhaps justly ques- 
tioned. 2 The most important benefits conferred on the 
conquered nation were exemption from the rule of a 
Roman magistrate and the rapacity of Roman farmers 
of the revenue, — which however was only a precarious 
and temporary boon — and a new code of laws, com- 
piled under the care of Paullus himself, and therefore 
probably framed on equitable principles, and wisely 
adapted to the condition of the country, as it is said to 
have stood the test of experience. l"hat nevertheless 
the decree was received with deep discontent by every 
Macedonian who retained any degree of national feeling, 
may be easily supposed ; and we hardly know whether 
Livy is in earnest, when he affects to correct the error 
of those who complained of the dismemberment of their 
country, not aware, he thinks, how adequate each re- 
gion was to the supply of its own wants. Tlie jealousy 
of the senate however was not satisfied with the.se pre- 
cautions. The government of each region was com- 
mitted to an oligarchical council^; and to secure an 
election of its members conformable to the interests of 
Rome, all the Macedonians w^ho had held any office in 
the king's service were ordered, under pain of death, 
to go with their children, who had passed the age of 
fifteen, to Italy. 

I lAv. xlv. 18. Ubi publicaimi cat, ibi aut jus publicum vanum, aut liber- 
tatem snciis nullam ease. 

* By Schloaaer, Unwersahhst, Ueberfiekt, ii. 2. p. 143. 

^ Liv. xlv. 32. SenatOTcs, quos Synedrus vocant. 
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The authority of the commissioners was not confined 
to Macedonia. They were invested with an unlimited 
jurisdiction over all political causes in Greece^ and even 
beyond the shores of Europe ; for they sent one of their 
number to rase the town of Antissa in Lesbos to the 
['round, and to remove its whole population to Me- 
thymna, because it had received a Alacedonian admiral 
in its port, and supplied his fleet with provisions. Every 
part of their instructions seems to have breathed the 
same spirit of vindictive cruelty, and insolent, shame- 
less tyranny ; or they were directed to follow the 
counsels of Callicrates, Charops, and Lyciscus. From 
all parts of Greece the principal traitors and sycophants 
flocked to their tribunal, for no state vetitured to send 
any representatives but the men who had been most 
forward on the side of Rome. From Achaia, Calli- 
crates, Aristodamus, Agesias, and Pliilippus ; from 
Ba?otia, Mnasippus ; from Acarnania, Chremes ; from 
Epirus, Charops and Nicias ; from • iEtolia, Lyciscus 
and Tisippus — the authors of the recent massacre — 
are named among the men who came to share the tri- 
umph of the Romans, and to direct their persecution 
against the best and most patriotic of their fellow- 
countrymen. I’aullus saw and despised the baseness 
of these miscreants, and would not have sacrificed better 
men to their malice ; but his was only one voice against 
ten.* His colleagues were better informed as to the 
intentions of the senate, and knew that Callicrates and 
Charops possessed, as they deserved, its entire confi- 
dence. The manner in which they deciilcd on the case 
of the ^tolians, who had been the victims of the recent 
violence, removed all doubt as to the course w’hich they 
meant to pursue, and encouraged tht ir partisans to lay 
aside all shame and reserve. No inquiry was made 
except as to the political principles of the actors and 
the sufferers.^ The bloodshed, the banishment, and 
the conflscation, were all sanctioned and ratified ; only 

• Polyb. XXX. 10. • Llv. xlv.51. 

E E 2 
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Baebius was pronounced to have been in faulty when he 
lent his soldiers for such a purpose. Still even iEtolia 
was not deemed to be yet sufficiently purged from dis- 
affection. There, as well as in Acarnania, Epirus^ 
Boeotia, and Achaia, as the commissioners were assured 
by their Greek advisers, there were still many covert 
enemies of Rome, and until this party was everywhere 
crushed, and the ascendency of the decided advocates of 
the Roman supremacy firmly established, there could 
be no security for the public loyalty and tranquillity. 
Lists of the suspected citizens were drawn up by their 
adversaries, and letters were despatched in the name of 
the proconsul to ^tolia^, Acarnania, Epirus, and Boeotia, 
commanding them all to proceed to Rome to take their 
trial. With the Achaeans it was thought prudent to 
adopt a different course; for it was doubted whether 
they might submit so quietly to such an order ; es- 
pecially as no papers had been discovered in the Ma- 
cedonian archives, to implicate any of their proscribed 
citizens in the charge of correspondence with Perseus. 
Two of the commissioners, C. Claudius and Cn. Do- 
mitius, were sent to Peloponnesus, to accomplish their 
object without danger of tumult or opposition. In the 
meanwhile, for a specimen of the justice which awaited 
the accused, Neon the Boeotian, and Andronicus the 
iEtolian, were beheaded; Neon, as the author of the 
alliance with Perseus ; Andronicus, because he had fol- 
lowed his father to the war against the Romans. 

When these affairs had been transacted, after having 
celebrated magnificent games at Amphipolis, in which 
the spoils of the Macedonian monarclty, which were about 
to be transported to Rome, formed the most splendid part 
of the spectacle, Paullus set out for Epirus. On his ar- 
rival at Passaro, he sent for ten of the principal citizens 
from each of seven^' towns, mostly of the Molossians^, 
which had been involved in the revolt of Ccphalus, or in 

^ Justin, xxxiii. 2. 8. Universarum urbium senatus, cum conjugibus et 
liberis, qui dubia fldc fberant. Romam missus. 

^ Fulyb. XXX. 15. MsXsttwv we erXiieme. 
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a suspicion of disloyalty to Romc^ and ordered that the 
gold and silver of every town should be collected and 
brought forth into the public place. A detachment of 
soldiers was then sent into cach^ in such order that all 
were occupied precisely at the same time ; and at the 
same hour, at a preconcerted signal, were all given up to 
pillage. The inhabitants, whose fears had been previously 
lulled by an intimation that the garrisons were to be 
withdrawn were carried away as slaves, A hundred 
and fifty thousand human beings were thus at one blow 
torn from their homes, and reduced into the lowest depth 
of wretchedness. The produce of the spoil was divided 
among the troops.'- The guilt of this atrocious wicked- 
ness rests with the senate, by whose express command it 
was perpetrated, Paulhis, though a severe exactor of 
discipline, who threw the deserters under the fc'ct of his 
elephants*^ was of an affectionate and gentle nature, 
softened by study, inclined to contemplation, deeply sen- 
sible of the instability of mortal greatness, and shrinking 
with religious awe from wanton oppression of a van- 
quished enemy, as he showed when, after his triumph, 
he interceded for Perseus, and procured his release from 
the dungeon to which he had licen mercilessly consigned.^ 
That such a man should have been made the instrument 
of such a deed, may be numbered among the most me- 
lancholy examples of military servitude. 

That the conduct of the Koman government towards 
the Achaians may be better appreciated, we must resume 
the thread which we dropped after an account of the em- 
bassy of Popillius and Octavius. The threats thrown 
out by the envoys against the neutral or moderate party, 

* I.iv. xlv. 34. Appian (111. 9.) aays they were promised forgiveness on 
condition orsurrendoriiig their gold and silver. 

a Plutarch, JEmil. Pauli. 29., and Livy, xlv. 34. follow widely different 
reports as to iis amount. 

5 Val. Maxim, ii. 7. 14. 

< Plut. iEmil. Pauli. 37. Diodor. Fragm. xxxi. Livy, xlv. 42. seems 
to draw a veil over the fate of Perseus, who, according to other accounts, 
was rommitted to the custody of barbarians, who killed him by deriving 
him of sleep. Zonaras (ix. 24.) relates that he killed himself, when he 
began to deepair of recovering his kingdom. But it is scarcely credible that 
after the triumph he should even for a moment have cherished such a 
hope. 
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induced the men of all shades of political opinion^ who 
might regard themselves as affected by tliem^ to hold a 
conference on the common danger^ and the means of 
avoiding it. Lycortas still adhered to tlie view which 
he had before taken of the course which it became them 
to pursue : to keep aloof from a contest in which they 
could not wish success to either party, but least to that 
which it would have been madness to provoke by direct 
()}> position. There were others who agreed with him as 
to the necessity of this neutrality, but thought it desir- 
able to present an attitude of firmer resistance to the 
slavish and mercenary faction which was ready to sur- 
render every thing to Rome. The majority however, 
remembering the intimations which they had so lately 
heard from the Roman envoys, thought that they ought 
so far to yield to circumstances, as to avoid giving any 
handle for calumny to their adversaries. On this side 
were Archon, Polybius, and Xenon: and Archon, as the 
representative of this opinion, was promoted to the chief 
magistracy, Polybius to the command of the cavalry. 
An opportunity was very soon afforded for an indication 
of the policy which they had adopted, by the arrival of 
envoys from Attains, who came to solicit the restoration 
of bis brother’s honours, and in this suit they were sup- 
ported by Polybius, who obtained a decree for the resti- 
tution of all such honours to Eumcncs as were not either 
illegal or degrading to the Achteans.* When Marcius 
l:ad taken the command of the Roman army in Thessaly, 
a more decided movement was made in the same direc- 
tion. A decree was passed to place all the forces of the 
League at tl^ consufs disposal ; and an embassy was sent 
to him, with Polybius at its head, to learn his pleasure on 
the subject. When this embassy arrived in Thessaly, 
Marcius was just on the point of crossing the mountains, 
and Polybius did not obtain an audience from him until 
he had effected his descent into Pieria. He however 
then declined the offer, as having no need of additional 
forces, which indeed in that critical position would pro- 
I Folyb. xxviU. 6. 7. 
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bably have increased his difficulties. Polybius sent his 
colleagues home with this answer^ but remained himself 
in the Roman camp, until Marcius learnt that Ap. Clau- 
dius, who commanded in Illyria with a very small army, 
w'hich had been weakened by a disaster in the preceding 
campaign^, liad applied to the Achaians for a reinforce- 
ment of 5000 auxiliaries. Marcius now sent Polybius 
to Peloponnesus with private instructions to prevent his 
countrymen from complying with the call of Appius. 
Polybius professes to doubt whether his object was, as 
he pretended, to relieve the Acha;ans or to thwart Appius, 
evidently believing the latter to have been his real mo- 
tive. But it might not be an improbable or unjust sur- 
mise, that he also wished to entrap the Achreans into a 
refusal, which might afterwards be used as a ground of 
accusation against them. And thus when the demand 
of Appius was brought before the Achaean assembly, 
Polybius found himself jdaced in a very embarrassing 
position ; on th^ one hand, not feeling himself at liberty 
to reveal the instructions which he had received from 
Marcius ; on the other, fearing to incur the appearance of 
opposition to the interests of Rome. To extricate him- 
self from this dilemma, he appealed to the recent ordi- 
nance, which forbade compliance with such requisitions, 
unless authorised by the senate. The question was con- 
sequently referred to the consul, who of course decided 
according to the terms of the ordinance ; and thus the 
appearance of entire submission to the will of the senate 
w^as preserved, though Polybius was conscious that he 
had probably given mortal offence to Ap. Claudius.^ 

In this affair the moderate independent party had 
avoided all collision, not only with Rome, but even 
with Callicrates : but before Marcius had been super- 
seded, another transaction occurred, in which Calli- 
crates found an opportunity of displaying his servility, 
and perhaps a handle against his adversaries. The 
Ptolemies, Philometor and his brother, Euergetes II. 

1 Liv. xliii. 10. ^ Folyb. xxvlii. 10, 11. 
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or Physcon, having composed their differences, needed 
protection against Antiochus Epiphanes, and sent en- 
voys to obtain a body of auxiliaries from the Aclneans. 
They asked for 1000 foot and 200 horse, and desired 
that Polybius might have the command of the cavalry, 
and that the whole might be under the orders of Ly- 
cortas. This request was opposed by Callicrates, on 
the pretext that, so long as the contest with Perseus 
remained undecided, the Achieaiis ought to keep all 
their forces at home, to be at the disposal of the Romans 
in case of need. Polybius reminded the assembly, that 
the consul bad declined their proffered aid, and that, if 
it were otherwise, a state which could bring 40,000 
men into the field, might well spare a handful for the 
service of an old ally. The discussion was adjourned 
at the instance of Callicratt's on a point of legal form, 
and in the interval it appears he called in the aid of 
Marcius ; for when the subject was brought before 
another Assembly, in which he proposed that, instead of 
sending succours, the League should tender its medi- 
ation between the Ptolemies and Antiochus, when the 
motion of Lycortas was on the point of being carried, a 
courier arrived with a letter from Marcius, in which he 
exhorted the Achjeans, in conformity with the wish of 
the senate, to endeavour to reconcile the kings. This 
was a mere pretext ; for the attempts which had been 
made by the senate itself for the same purpose had 
hitherto failed. Rut it answered the end of silencing the 
party of Lycortas. Envoys were appointed to act as 
mediators, and the Egyptian ambassadors then pro- 
duced a letter from their masters, which was only to be 
delivered if their first request should be rejected, soli- 
citing that Lycortas and Polybius might be sent to 
£gypt» to aid them with their counsels in the war. 
The celebrated circle of Popillius precluded the need of 
this, or any other assistance.^ . 

Such appears to have been the entire amount of pro- 


Polyb. xxix. 8-10. 
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vocation^ and ground for jealousy^ that had been given 
to Rome by any party in the League, before the arrival 
of the two commissioners, C. Claudius and Cn. Do- 
mitius. We may therefore but faintly conceive the 
mixture of astonishment and indignation, with which 
the Achaean assembly, summoned to receive them, 
listened to their demands, w'hen they alleged, that there 
were some powerful men who had contributed both by 
supplies of money, and in other ways, to the aid of 
Perseus, in the war, and required that they should all 
he condemned to death. After sentence had been pro- 
nounced, the commissioners would publish the names 
of the criminals. The assembly however was not yet 
so broken to the yoke, as to submit to such an out- 
rageous mockery of justice, and called uj)on them first 
to name the accused. TJiey were not disconcerted by 
this repulse, and at the suggestion of Callicrates de- 
clared that all who had filled the office of General since 
the beginning of the war were involved in the charge. 
Xeno now came forward to assert his innocence ; hut 
he ivas betrayed by the w^armth of his feelings into an 
imprudent offer. lie too had been in that office, but 
had never cither done wrong to the Romans, or shown 
favour to Perseus : and this he was ready to maintain 
either before an Acha?an, or even a Roman tribunal. 
The Romans caught at this undertaking, and required 
that all the accused should go to be tried at Romc.^ 
Xeno's offer served as a pretext, to cover the fear whicli 
induced the assembly to consent to this tyrannical de- 
mand : if indeed its consent was asked ; for we know 
only the result. Callicrates drew up a list of more 
than 1000 names, of course including all who, by 
station or character, had any title to his fear, or his 
hatred — the best and purest portion of the nation. All 
were forced to embark for Italy, and on their arrival, 
instead of being put upon their trial, were by order of 
the senate distributed among the Etruscan towns. 


1 Faua, yii. 10. 
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Only Polybius was permitted to find a home in the 
house of Paullus'j having probably become known to 
him or his sons in Greece. Here he contracted an 
intimate friendship with Scipio iKmilianus, the future 
conqueror of Carthage and Numantia, which enabled 
him to render some services to his country, and no 
doubt added, much to the value of his history, though 
its influence on the tone and spirit of his narrative may 
not have been always favourable to an unreserved ex- 
hibition of the truth. 

The men who had been carried away from Pelopon- 
nesus were not a faction, but represented the feelings, 
and were accompanied by the good wishes, of the whole 
nation. (Jreat anxiety therefore was felt about their 
fate, which for a time was believed to depend on the 
event of the expected trial. But when year after year 
rolled by, and nothing more was heard of tliem than 
that they were still detained in the Italian cities, and it 
was no longer possible to suppose that the senate had 
been prevented by the pressure of other business from 
taking cognizance of their cause, an embassy was sent 
to Rome, to request that they might be brought to trial. 
The senate, in its answer, affected to be surprised that 
the Achicans should make such a request with regard to 
persons whom they themselves had already cond(;inned.- 
A fresh embassy therefore was sent, iu the year 1()4, to 
correct this mistake, to inform the senate that the pii- 
soners had never been either condemned, or even heard, 
by their countrymen, and to pray that they might not 
be left to waste their lives in confinement without a trial : 
and that if the senate itself was not at leisure to sit in 
judgment on them, it would commit the inquiry to the 
Acha*ans, who would endeavour to conduct it with the 
strictest impartiality. This proposal drove the senate 
out of its last subterfuge, and extorted a declaration of 
its intentions on the subject. It dismissed the envoys 
with the answer, that it did not seem to it expedient, 


1 Folyb. xxxii. 9. 
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either for the interest of the Homans^ or of the Greeks^ 
that the prisoners should return home. This decision, 
while it crushed the hopes of all patriotic Achreans, in- 
spired Callicrates, and all the other creatures of Roman 
influence throughout Greece, with fresh jconfidence.' 
The insolence of Charops now began to break through 
every restraint which either fear or the sense of decency 
had hitherto imposed on his cruelty and rapacity ; and 
he established a tyranny in Epirus similar to that of 
Nahis, but with the difference, that his favour with the 
senate supplied the place ^of foreign mercenaries, and 
secured the unresisting submission of his countrymen 
to his despotic will. For a time he contented himself 
with a series of murders, perpetrated through his emis- 
saries on some of the wealthier citizens, often in the face 
of day, and in public places, either in the cities or on 
the high roads, as well as in their own houses ; and 
followed by the confiscation of their whole property to 
his use. He afterwards ventured on a more sw'eeping 
measure, and published a list, including all the most opu- 
lent E[)irots of both sexes, as condemned to banishment. 
It was however soon generally understood, that this was 
only intended as a new mode of spoliation, and that the 
proscribed might make private bargains with Charops 
for leave to remain in Epirus. While he himself drew 
large sums from the men, as the price of this indul- 
gence, the women were directed to address themselves 
to his mother Fhilotis-, in whom he found as willing 
and able a coadjutrix in the work of rapine as Apega 
had proved to Nahis. But when he had obtained all 
that could be extorted from them oy the fear of exile, 
he nevertheless accused them before the Assembly of dis- 
affection to Rome, and, by intimidation or corruption, 
caused them to be condemned to death. As they mostly 
made their escape, he thought it necessary to exert all 
his interest to obtain a ratification of his proceedings 


1 Polvb. u. I. 
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from the senate^ and for this purpose undertook a jour- 
ney to Rome, well furnished with money, which it 
seems was already known to possess great influence over 
the deliberations of that assembly. Two doors however 
were closed against him : neither iEmilius Paullus, nor 
M. -fl^.milius Lepidus, then chief pontiff and First of the 
senate, would let him enter their houses : and it is pro- 
bable that the protector of Polybius actively opposed his 
application to the senate. The result was that he was 
dismissed with the answer, that the senate would instruct 
envoys of its own to inquire into the case. Charops 
felt that such an answer was equivalent to an expression 
of disapprobation, and that it would give a dangerous 
shock to his authority at home ; and he therefore sup- 
pressed it on his return, and substituted another con- 
formable to his wishes ; a fraud which we can hardly 
suppose he would have ventured on, if he had not re- 
ceived private intimation from his patrons that he might 
do so with impunity, and that the threatened investi- 
gation was merely a colour to save appearances. Still 
this repulse seems to have operated as a check upon his 
conduct, which kept him within bounds short at least 
of his previous excesses, and somewhat alleviated the 
misery of the people subject to his rule ; and as he died 
a few years after at Brundusium, on his way to or from 
Rome, it may be inferred, that he continued to regard 
his position as insecure. He had probably done so much 
to afflict and exhaust Epirus, that even the jealousy of 
the senate was satisfied with the degree of weakness to 
which it was now reduced, and believed that the time 
had come, when it might interpose its protection with- 
out fear of restoring strength sufficient for any inde- 
pendent movement. An embassy sent from Epirus to 
Rome in the year after his death, received a promise 
that the commissioners who were about to proceed to 
Illyria, should be furnished with instructions for the 
regulation of affairs in Epirus. 

The state of things was perhaps not very different in 
JEtolia, Acamania, and Boeotia, though none of the 
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partisans of Rome, who held rule there, equalled Cha- 
rops in ferocity and recklessness. But still it was a 
happy riddance, and the beginning of quieter times for 
^tolia, when the blood-thirsty Lyciscus came to his 
end ; and nearly at the same time Acarnania was de- 
livered from Chremes, and Bceotia from Mnasippus. 
Each had so abused his power, that his death was a 
public blessing, and attended with a salutary change 
in the state of affairs.^ Callicrates survived all these 
kindred spirits, and retained his ascendency to the end 
of his life. He was ])robably as unscrupulous, shame- 
less, and greedy as any of them, and would have shrunk 
from no kind of outrage which he could commit with 
safety. But notwithstanding the Roman patronage, his 
power was limited by the spirit which still animated the 
Achaian League, and which had a force still at its com- 
mand by no means contemptible in itself, though quite 
incapable of sustaining a struggle against Rome. The 
removal of his adversaries did not screen him from 
the most galling marks of general loathing and contempt, 
which he did not dare to resent. He found himself 
shunned in public places as an infection, and heard him- 
self hooted as a traitor by the boys in the streets.^ 
Even in the Assembly, where he could wield the terrors 
of Roman vengeance to overawe opposition, he was not 
omnipotent. He could not prevent a series of embassies 
from being sent to Rome to solicit the release of the 
captives. It may however have been in part owing to 
his counteraction that tliese attempts were so long un- 
successful. Direct attacks therefore on the persons or 
property of his fellow-citizens, such as Charops and 
Lyciscus might venture on, were beyond the means of 
Callicrates ,* and the advantages which he derived from 
his infamy seem to have consisted chiefly in the price 
which he received for the exercise of his influence. 

1 Folyb. xxxil. 21, 22. 

2 Itiici XXX. 20. On the other hand we learn that statues were erected 
to him (Pulyl). Exc. Vat. p. 448.); which however was anything but a 
proof of public esteem. 
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Soon after the senate had declared its intentions with 
regard to the detained Acharans, its suspicions were 
directed against Eumenes, and it was induced to send 
C. Sulpicius Gallus and M. Sergius to Asia, to inves- 
tigate the charges which had been laid against him^ or 
to collect materials for future accusations ; and it in- 
structed them to visit Greece on their way, and take 
cognizance of the dispute which was still agitated be- 
tween Sparta and Megalopolis about their confines.^ 
According to Pausanias, a like question had been re- 
vived between Sparta and Argos.- But whatever con- 
troversies of this nature may have been brought before 
him, Gallus it seems thought them all beneath his 
notice, and referred them to the decision of Callicrates, 
an opportunity which his delegate probably did not 
neglect, to enrich himself at the expense of one or both 
the parties. Gallus however had received some other 
more secret instructions, which he could only execute 
by the exercise of his own authority. He was directed 
to take measures for detaching as many places as he 
could froyi the Achscan League. Yet within Pelopon- 
nesus he seems to have found no occasion or pretext 
for any act of dismemberment, and we only hear that 
he gave an encouraging reception to the ACtolians of 
Pleuron, when they came to him wdth a petition, that 
their connection with the Acha^ans might be severed, 
and permitted them to send an embassy for that purpose 
to the senate, which finally decided in their favour.'^ 
The conduct of Gallus toward Eumencs in Asia, as 
described by Polybius^, justifies the belief that there is 
no exaggeration in the account given in general terms 
by Pausanias, of the arrogance with which he treated 
the Greeks. To mortify and humble them by all means 
in his power, was probably a part of his instructions, 
and he could not execute this commission better than 
by conferring honours and favours on Callicrates. 


• Polyb. xxxi. 9. 
3 Paus. u. 8. ^5. 
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But SO long as the exiles were detained in Italy^ the 
voice of Callicrates seems to have been sufficient to 
decide all questions of public policy in the Achtean As- 
sembly. In the year 152, on the occasion of a war 
which had broken out between Crete and Rhodes, 
envoys from each island came to solicit aid from the 
Achieans. When both sides had been heard, the in- 
clination of the Assembly manifestly leaned in favour 
of Rhodes. But Callicrates then rose, and put an end 
to the debate with the simple declaration, that the 
Achfcans ought not either to wage war or send succours, 
without the sanction of Romc.^ On such questions he 
was listened to as the organ of the senate, and the 
speaker's unpopularity did not at all lessen the weight 
of his counsels. 

Yet, justly odious as he was, the time was at hand 
when his countrymen found reason to look back with 
regret on the period of his sway, and might be tempted 
to believe that they could not have followed wiser 
guidance. At the end of seventeen years after their 
transportation to Italy, when, through a variety of 
causes, which however might all be traced to the sick- 
ness of hope deferred, the original number had shrunk 
from above 1000 to below ,300, the exiles were per- 
mitted to return to Peloponnesus. I'lie embassies which 
had been sent to intercede for them, after the senate 
})ad refused to grant them a trial, had waived all pleas 
of right, and confined themselves to the language of 
the humblest supplication, but with no better effect. 
The senate would not even consent to the release of 
Polybius and Stratius, when this was made the object 
of a special request.- It w^as not before the year 151? 
that any indications could be discerned of a more fa- 
vourable disposition at Rome. Opinions were then so 
divided on the subject, that when the question was 
debated, if the presiding prictor, A. Postumius, had not 
been adverse to the exiles, there would have been a 


1 Polyb. xxxiii. 15. 
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majority in their favour.' Yet two years after anot^ier 
suppliant embassy was dismissed with another peremptory 
refusal,- The Roman friends of Polybius wer6, it seems^ 
too well acquainted with the views and temper of the 
senate^ to intercede directly even in his behalf. It was 
not until long after the death of Faullus, that a prospect 
was opened to encourage them to make any attempt in 
behalf of the whole body of his fellow- sufferers. But 
in the year 151, when the question was raised once more, 
Scipio iEmilianus exerted his interest with the censor 
(^ato, whose son had married bis sister, to gain the ac- 
cession of his voice on their side ; and Cato's authority 
turned the scale in their favour. It was however only 
after a long debate, and then by an appeal, not to the 
justice or the humanity of the senate, but to the Roman 
pride. Have we nothing better to do,” he asked, 

than to be delilierating a whole day about a few old 
Greeks, whether they shall be put in the grave here or in 
their own country?” But when the restoration was de- 
creed, and Polybius proceeded to solicit Cato s interces- 
sion for an additional boon, that he and his friends might 
be reinstated in all the privileges which they had enjoyed 
before their deportation^.tlie old man warned him with a 
smile, not to venture back into the cave of the Cyclops, 
for the sake of any trifles which he might have left be- 
hind there.'”' 

It seems clear from this authentic account, that the 
senate was taken by surprise, and shamed out of its 
jealousy, and granted the indulgence which had been so 
long importunately implored in mere indifference and 
contempt. If it had foreseen the results which were to 
ensue from the return of the exiles, it would most pro- 
bably have consented to it sooner ; but they were such 
as it was hardly possible to calculate.^ Amoiij^ the re- 
stored were some whose presence in Greece was at this 

1 Polyb. xxxiii. 1. ^ Ibid. IS. 

® Polyb. XXXV. 6. 

t Not only Flathe (ii. p. 63!).), but Schorn, who is so much mbre cautious 
an impartial (p. 381.}, boliovi'S that the restoration of the exHcs was de- 
, signed liy the senate to give occasion to disturbances which aAbrd a 
* pretext tor open hostility. 
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juncture tlie worst calamity that could befal their coun- 
try. We have to deplore the loss of that part of the 
work of Polybius in which he gave a full account of the 
character and history of the men, among whom he names 
Diirus and Damocritus, Alcamcnes, Theodectes, and 
A rchi crates.^ Hut from the terms in which he speaks of 
them in the extant fragments, and from the facts re- 
cordcil of them, we may collect that they were, like so 
many who have been placed in similar circumstances, 
men who had learnt nothing and forgot nothing in their 
exile, who came hack burning with hatred and thirst of 
vengeance, not only against the Romans, but against all 
wliorn they regarded as friends of Rome, bent on satiat- 
ing this vengeance at any cost, but quite incapable of a 
sober estimate of the means they possessed of compassing 
their end. There were probably several among them 
who had been carried away to Italy, when they were just 
entering on public life.- In the seclusion of the Italian 
towns they could gain little political experience ; and 
the long indulgence of malignant passions, the dreams 
of ambition and revenge, with which they beguiled their 
tedious hours, the perpetual fluctuation between sanguine 
Jiopes and listless despondency common to men in such 
a situation, could only tend to weaken and distort their 
natural judgment, W'^hen to all this it is added that they 
were as mercenary and unprincipled as Callicrates him- 

> Pnlyb. xl. 4. 9. Lucas (p. 44. n.) observes that this passage was probably 
tlie ground of liccri'ii’ti a:i.'>crtiofi (^//c Ocjrc/t. iHSj], p. ), “ that Dui'Ui. 
('ntul.ius, and l)amocritii$ had returned from their eonfliieinerit in Italy with 
exasperated feclinKs," hut does not warrant it; since even if the reading 
rsTEc/;t^aTef, wliich Sehweigh.ieuser would alter to nnuxeie, he retained, the 
passfige cannot refer to the Italian exile. And this indcnl seems clear 
from the cause assigned lor their return, ii» Tr,t ina-Twraty which 

is plainly the and mentioned before (xxxviii 4 I ). But 

the connection betwerii the return ol the exdes and the subsequent dis. 
lurbanees is diSlincily stalwl by Zonal as (ix. ^1.)- ’Eti/ tmv 'EXhy.yan •/ 
xc^v^euoToiTU ^0 rtv lletvXw A.]fjuXUv fMTvx>r 9 r,rciv oV rrv 0/ 

AejT 0 < TO juiv TPwrov frptrStt'ah rolf etyifotg a.ir%TfiVv.^ 'Hi X’ Irvxoy, **/ 
rntf ixtivuv, IV, » oixttSi x'royyevrts CTtcvoSov, iaiuTcyi i.tx^^o-etvTo, ^etXlxaif 
iisxtivra, xeti irivfioe Bttiu.$ncr iroiriretvT0, To 7 f n rk 'Patuctlm xetfit 

u»yiiovTo, cv^fAitret xxi reAsfiuoy ti irs^Eifoevro, 

Ajteje tmv eiyifxy ixi/yxy ixoutvxyTc. ^ Tori 2it htlyixOiyTig sfr* 

xiixyiuivai Moti 64 ret iAAor^J* tx«vTt<, WoKift/nrxy. 

^ Polybius f xl. 4. 4 ) ohserves of Stratius that he was Hie: yx^eueg. The 
remark sceimi to indicate that it would nut iiave been applicable to inauj 
who had returned Iroin Italy. 
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self, it will be evident that they were even still less fitted 
than he to direct the councils of the nation, and that 
nothing but ruin was to be expected from the predomi- 
nance of their influence. Polybius also revisited Greece 
for a time. In the first year of the third Punic war he 
was summoned to attend the consul Manilius at Lily- 
bscum ; but when he reached Corcyra, having received 
intelligence of the submission of the Carthaginians, he 
returned to Peloponnesus*, not however, it appears, to 
make a long stay there. lie probably found that his 
intimacy wdth Scipio, and the favour by which he had 
been distinguished at Rome, were so many barriers, which 
intercepted his prospects of honour, authority, and useful 
activity in his native land. Possibly he abandoned him- 
self too soon to despair, was too eager to return to the 
society of his Roman friends, and to the great theatre 
where he had an opportunity of witnessing, from the most 
favourable position, the most momentous scenes in the 
history of mankind, to record which w^as the main busi- 
ness of his life. He may have deceived himself with the 
l)elief that he Avas likely to be more useful to his country 
in Italy than at home. Perhaps he would have acted a 
more generous part if he had remained in Peloponnesus 
to support the patriotic efforts of his friend Stratius. 
His proper place may have been at Corinth, when he was 
standing before Carthage. But, l)eside that he may again 
have been obeying orders from Rome, vre can only say, 
that in him such devotion to a sinking cause would have 
been singularly magnanimous; there appears not the 
smallest likelihood that it would have produced any 
sensible effect on the course of events. 

The closing scenes in the history of the Achteaii 
League arc represented as having been introduced by 
a transaction, in which Athens bore a princi])al part, and 
which is chiefly remarkable as an illustration of the state 
into which that city had now sunk. Even before the 
disastrous war in which its territory suffered so much 
from Philip's merciless ravages, it had been driven to 
1 Lxc. Vat p. 447. 
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seek occasional relief from the growing pressure of po- 
verty at the hands of the Eastern princes, particularly the 
Ptolemies, whose munificence it endeavoured to attract 
and requite by the most profuse and exquisite flattery.^ 
Tlie policy of Euryclides and Micio, who directed its 
affairs during several years of Philip's reign, seems to 
have consisted almost wholly in such mendicancy. Its 
connection with Rome, which set little value on its choicest 
honours and most sounding phrases, was rather burden- 
some than profitable. According to Valerius Aritias in- 
deed, the senate had rewarded it for its loyalty at the 
end of the first Macedonian war by the grant of Paros, 
Imbros, Delos, and Scyros.- But the fact is question- 
able, as we learn from Polybius •*, that after the termi- 
nation of the war with Perseus, they sent an embassy to 
Rome, to ask for Delos and Lemnos. The same envoys 
were instructed to intercede for the people of Ilaliartus ; 
but, if they found the senate inexorable, then to beg 
that the territory of Haliartus might be annexed to 
Attica. I'he senate rejected the first of tliese petitions, 
but granted the territory of Haliartus** and the two 
islands; and, in answer to the remonstrances of the 
Delians, decreed that they should migrate with all their 
movable property to Achaia.'** They were there admitted 
to the franchise, and the Athenians were compelled hy 
the senate to adjust the differences which arose out of 
the transfer according to the Achsan laws. The senate 
at the same time declared Delos a free port, and was 
thus enabled to strike a ruinous blow at the commerce 
and revenues of Rhodes.’* But the possession of Delos, 
and the sovereignty of Lemnos, could not afford any 
very important relief to the poverty of Athens : and in 
the year 156 the public distress was so urgent there, 

1 Polyb V. KM) I-iv- xxxiii. SO. 3 xxx. 18, 

4 Poiyb. Exc. Vat. p. 437. ’E» rw to* 'AAmc^t/w* i'yuSof jtirtlie 

Strabo, ix, p. 411. 

*Alhiteiiai iovruv 

5 Polyb. xxxii. 17. - , , ^ . 

® Polyl). xxxi. 7. K«T«rA*AwT*i ^ rw r^cneee, u/JtSv ArX«r*AnAif 

tnrMtixirm. The I'Ubtoms (t« IxXtfjuvin, See Bueckh Ath. Staatah. iii. 5.) 
hud sunk from 1,000,000 to li)U,000 drat hmie. 
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tliat the people was persuaded^ by some advisers it seems 
less scrupulous and discreet than Micio and Eury- 
clides^ to resort to an extraordinary remedy. An ex- 
pedition was undertaken against Oropus^ which was 
surprised and plundered. The Oropians complained 
of this outrage to the senate^ which was indignant at 
such encroachment on its monopoly of rapine, and 
directed the Sicyonians to lay a mulct on the Athenians 
proportioned to the damage done to Oropus. No ad- 
vocates appeared in behalf of Athens at Sicyon, and 
the sentence imposed the enormous penalty of 500 
talents. The extravagance of this sum, whether as 
compared with the value of the spoil carried off from 
Oropus, or with the resources of Atliens, may be the 
better estimated, if we remember that Polybius cal- 
culates the amount of all the booty found by Cleomencs 
in Megalopolis at 300 talents, and that no more than 
500 were exacted by the Romans themselves in the 
utmost bitterness of their anger from all AStolia. It 
was to obtain a remission, or mitigation, of this penalty, 
that the Athenians sent the celebrated embassy of the 
three philosophers to Rome: the stoic Diogenes, the Pe- 
ripatetic Critolaus*, and Carneades, the founder of the 
third Academic school. If they were not profound 
thinkers, they were in their various styles among the 
most eloquent talkers of the day. Yet it is probable 
they would scarcely have been selected for such a 
mission, if their success had depended entirely oh the 
impression which their pleading might make on the 
senate. But it was known that there w'as now a large 
circle among the highest families of Rome, in which 
the clinching logic of Diogenes, the ethical paradoxes of 
Critolaus, who maintained that pleasure was an evil-, 
and the speculative impartiality of Carneades, — whose 
most intimate scholar could never discover what opinion 
he really held on any question*^, as there was none 

‘ 'This was no doubt one of those great occasions on which alone ("rito- 
laijR thfuight It St that his services should be used, like the Salaminia or 
the Parulus. (Plut. lleip. Oer. rrccc. 15.) 

^ A. Cell. N. A. ix. 5. 3 Ciccro, Ac. Quxst. li. 45. 
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which he could not maintain with equal plausibility — 
would be received with avidity and delight. The 
envoys in fact found numerous patrons and admirers at 
Rome. On their first introduction to the senate^ their 
speeches were translated by a senator, C. Acilius, who 
also supported their suit in his own person ^ : and 
while their cause remained pending, each of them, but 
especially Carneades, drew crowds of the young no- 
bility to their private exhibitions of pliilosophical rhe- 
toric.* ** - Cato was deeply displeased and alarmed by 
the reports he heartl of tlie fascination wdiich they w'ere 
exerting on the Roman youth : and in his place in the 
senate he censured the magistrates, who had allowed a 
set of men to he waiting so long for the despatch of 
their business, who were able to gain assent to what- 
ever proposition they would.-* It was not however, we 
must observe, the matter of their discourses, nor the 
indifference with which Carneades, after he had de- 
scanted in praise of justice one day, showed on the 
next that as much might be as well said against it-*, 
that gave offence to the old censor, who had himself 
unconsciously imbibed the principles of Polus, Thrasy- 
machus, and Gorgias, to his heart’s core, had never 
been able to perceive a distinction between might and 
right, justice and expediency'*, and thought it no bad 
argument for the destruction of Carthage, that the 
African figs w-ere so large and good.^ The danger 
which he dreaded was lest the growing enthusiasm for 
foreign literature and arts should supersede the old 
Italian tastes and modes of thinking, and the young 
Romans should be diverted from the business of the 

* A Ocll. N. A. vii. 14 Plut. Cat. M-ij. 22. 

^ Macrobiufi, Sat. 1. .0. Qiios ferunt scorsum quemqiie ostentandi gratia 
per coIohcTrinia urbis loca inagiio cuiivciitu hoiniiiuni diiscrtavisse. 

^ Piut. u. 8. 

l.actaiiiiiis, Div. Inst. v. 15. Audientc Ga1b.i, ct Catonc Censorio. He 
spoke. It seems, Iwldly. Romanis ip«i8, qiii totiiis orbis potirentur (?) 

justi veliiit esse, noc cst, si alictia restituant, ad casas esse rede- 
undiim.’* 

** Polyb xxxii. 2. (6. A!u nviStuvtr rouf tXetrrovirdeu 

roie 'PetfMtioig^ tv ri Sixai^, iXXit rS vifrurBeu rws x^imrxg, 
npin TYit rsicvrtjv ytufAtsK 

Plut. Cat. 27. 
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forum, or the camp, by a passion for frivolous disput- 
ations. The success of the philosophers in the object of 
ihcir embassy was greater in appearance than in reality.^ 
The senate indeed reduced the penalty to 100 talents; 
hut it must have been known, that even this was much 
more than it was in the power of Athens to raise. Nor 
was it ever paid. By means of a negotiation, which is 
related in a manner not perfectly intelligible to us, the 
Athenians prevailed on the people of Oropus, not only 
to forego the compensation which had been awarded to 
them, but to accept an Athenian garrison and to give 
hostages to the Athenians : on condition that if they 
should create any fresh ground of complaint to the 
Oropiaris, the garrison should be withdrawn, and the 
hostages restored.^ 

In the year following the return of the exiles this 
case arose. The Athenian garrison committed some 
outrage on the townspeople, who demanded the resti- 
tution of the hostages, and the evacuation of their 
town. lliis the Athenians refused to grant, but 
offered to punish the offenders. The Oropians applied 
to the Acha'an League for redress: but the Achieaii 
assembly, which had no authority over either party, 
and bore no ill-will to Athens, declined to interfere. 
A Spartan named Menalcidas was at this time chief 
magistrate of the League, and liis character seems to 
have been so notorious, as to encourage the Oropians 
to tamper with him. For a bribe of ten talents he 
undertook to espouse their cause ; and that he might be 
able to execute his engagement, he promised five talents 
to Callicrates as the price of his assistance. The in- 
fluence of Callicrates, we find, still continued unim- 
paired, and he carried a decree, to send succours to 
Oropus. The Athenians however no sooner heard of 
it, than they made another expedition to Oropus, again 
pillaged the town, and then withdrew their garrison. 


' Accunling to ^lian (V. H. iii. 17.)» the senate declared that the 
Athenians had sent envoys yrhu were irresistible. 

^ PauB. vu. 11. 5. 
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The two associates then urged the invasion of Attica, 
but met with opposition, it is said, from the Lace- 
dienionian troops, which induced them to desist, and 
(libbund their forces. Mcnalcidas, though he had ren- 
dered no service to the Oropians, exacted payment of 
his bribe: but when he had received it, defrauded 
Callicrates of his share. Cjillicrates in revenge brought 
a capital charge against Menalcidas, when he had gone 
out of office, as having endeavoured to persuade the 
Homans to detach Sparta from the Achiean League. 
Menalcidas found himself in so much danger, that he 
thought it necessary to purchase the protection of his 
successor Diteus, with a bribe of three talents, and with 
his lielp escaped condemnation. But he was so generally 
odious, that Di.Tus incurred much obloquy through his 
interference, and, according to Pausanias, it was to 
divert public attention from this subject that he pushed 
the Aclueans into violent measures against Sparta, 
which in the end involved the League in a fatal 
struggle with Home.^ 

'^rhe occasion seems to have been furnished by an 
appeal, which the Spartans made to the senate against 
the decision of Callicrates, on the boundary dispute. 
The answer they had received was, that they must 
submit to the decree of the Acluean assembly, in all 
matters not involving questions of life or death. But 
Discus misrepresented this ans^ver, and persuaded the 
assembly, that it was invested with an unlimited juris- 
diction over Sparta: and when the Spartans proposed 
to ascertain the fact by a reference to the senate, charged 
them with an infringement of the fundamental article 
of the constitution, w^hich forbade any of the united 
states to send an embassy to a fondgn power without 
the sanction of the whole body. On this ground war 
was declared against them, and Dia'us made prepar- 
ations for the invasion of Laconia. Conscious of their 
inability to resist, they sent embassies to the principal 
cities of the League to deprecate the threatened attack, 

> r.*iiis. vii. 12. J. 
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and endeavoured to propitiate Diajus himself. But 
every city declared itself bound to obey the orders of 
the General^ when he called for its contin|rcnt. And 
Dia?us professed that he was not going to make war on 
Sparta, but on the men who disturbed her tranquillity. 
On this hint the gerusia inquired the names of the 
individuals who were the objects of his hostility, and 
he sent in a list of four and twenty of the principal 
men in Sparta. They adopted the sagacious proposal 
of Agasisthenes, who advised them to seek refuge at 
Rome, with full confidence that they would soon be 
restored by the senate. After their departure they 
were condemned to death by a Spartan tribunal, and 
the Acha*ans sent Callicrates * and Diaius to Rome, to 
oppose their restoration. Callicrates fell ill, and died 
on the road, at a juncture, when for the first time in 
his life, he might have done some service to his country ; 
though the nature of his relations to Dia^us is too 
obscure, to permit more than a very uncertain con- 
jecture on this point ; but it is not improbable that he 
might have checked the violence, and have counteracted 
the intrigues of his colleague. At Rome Discus found 
Menalcidas his chief antagonist; though he docs not 
seem to have been one of the twenty- four : and a warm 
altercation arose between them in the senate. But the 
answer which they carried back, declared that the 
senate was about to send envoys to decide the dispute 
between Sparta and the Achiean League. This em- 
bassy however delayed its appearance somev/hat long, 
and in the meanwhile both Discus and JNlenalcidas, 
having perhaps been themselves the dupes of the senate's 
equivocation, deceived their countrymen with a false 
report of their success. Diseus gave out, that the 
Spartans had been enjoined to obey the Aclneans in all 
things : Menalcidas, that they were to be detached from 
the Achsan League.^ Thus the Achscans were eri- 

> Thif* renders it very doubtfiil that his statues were removed, as Lucht 
supposes (ad Polyb. Exc. V. the instance of Polybius and the 

other exiles imm^iately on their return. 

^ Fans. vii. 12. 
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couragc‘(l to renew hostilities, the Spartans to venture 
on resistance. 

In the meanwhile a fresh war had broken out in 
]Macedonia, where Andriscus, a young man of low birth, 
a native it is said of Adramyttium, giving himself out 
to lie a son of Perseus, whom he resembled in his 
person and assuming the name of Philip, had been 
universally acknowledged as king. We are the less 
surprised at his success, when we observe that Mace- 
donia had been the scene of continual disorders and 
tumults, ever since the establishment of a republican 
government ; and we can hardly doubt that the senate 
foresaw and designed this efh'ct of the new constitu- 
tion. Three years after the buttle of Pydna, Homan 
envoys were sent to inspect the state of Macedonia, 
because, as Polybius remarks, the Macedonians, being 
unused to a dcrnocratical and representative government, 
were divided into factions.- Two years after we find 
a Macedonian, named Damasippus, who, after having 
massacred the members of one of the legislative coun- 
cils, had fled with his wdfe and children, sailing in the 
same galley with a Roman envoy and if we might 
rely on an insulated statement of uncertain authority, 
we should be led to infer that in the year n. c. 158, at 
least one important change was introduced into the in- 
ternal administration of Macedonia ; for we are informed 
that the mines, the closing of which had been con- 
sidered as indispensable for the preservation of tran- 
quillity, then began to be worked again. ^ In the same 


> Znnarai, ix. 28. Liv. Epist. xlix. Flonis, H. 14. E\ siinilitudinc 
Philippi, Pseudu-PhiA^ppus vocabatur : prolubly a corijerture to explain the 
name. But I Hiid iib authority any where for Schorn’s statement ip-^d.) 
that he gave himself out for Philip, the brother and adopted aoii ot Perseus. 
From Pol yb. Exe. Vat. p.446 it only appears that when the lirst rumour 
of hi8 attempt reached Rome, it was hupposcil there that he was perboiiat- 
ing that Philip; and so Polybius observes that the true Philip was known 
to have died at Alba.^ It is the explanation of the preceding remark : ri 
T^Ji/TSv oii* itviKiie i ^iyos i^ctntro. 

^ XXXI. 12. 'Ar.Ous ivT»s ir,/jk9X^xrixijs x»i fvvt^^ixxiis tr^kiTtixe, ffrxvix- 
Ztiv Tfis xvrws- 

^ Polyb XXXI. 25. 

4 fasMiudori Clironicon. M. .d^imylius ct C. FopHius. His coss. metalla 
m Macedonia iiutituta. 
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year in which the Achiean exiles returned, a Macedonian 
embassy had been sent to Rome, to request that ASmi- 
lianus might be appointed commissioner to heal their 
dissensions.^ It was natural therefore that any pre- 
tender, who held out a prospect of internal peace, 
together with the restoration of the monarchy, should 
be hailed hy all parties with an eager welcome. An- 
driscus, or, as the Romans called liirn, I’seudo-Philippus, 
appears to have been endowed with qualities which he 
could scarcely have inherited from the father whom he 
claimed, and which rendered him worthier of the throne 
than any son of Perseus would probably have been. 
Rut the accounts remaining of his actions are so scanty, 
that we may he in danger of overrating his abilities. 
Having failed in his first attempt to excite an insur- 
rection in Macedonia, he had fled to Syria, to solicit aid 
from Demetrius Sotcr ; but by him was sent as a pri- 
soner to Rome. The senate did not think him worth 
notice, or vras not loth to see him renew his enterprise, 
and suffered him to depart. He collected a band of 
adventurers, drew several towns east of the Stryrnon 
over to his side, and strengthened himself by alliances 
with the I'hracian tribes, wliich supplied him w'ith a 
large body of auxiliaries, with which he made himself 
master of Macedonia, and advanced into Thessaly.- 
The senate at first thought it sufficient to send Scipio 
Nasica, to quell the revolt by a peaceable interven- 
tion but soon learnt that the danger had grown serious. 
Nasica collected an Achaean force d marched into Thes- 
saly, and compelled Andriscus to retreat into Macedonia, 
and kept him occupied there until he was relieved by 
the arrival of a Roman army under the praetor, P. Ju- 
ventius Thalna. A battle ensued, in which Thalna 

Polyb. XXXV. 4. 

® Polyb. Exc. Vat. Pi 446 rts Sti M«xc3cv/«y aneunr^t 

^ Zonaras (u. s.). EiftinMU'r irue rk cxii hfixviernrot. 

* Liv. Epist 1. Theualia qiiuin et lllain invadcre ftrmifl ct occuparc 
Pseudo-PhilippuB vellet per legiitoR llomanorum auxiliis Acliienriiin derensa 
eat. Zonaraa (u. b.), Nasica. EJg . .... 

rSiv ixu cv/jLfjtaxon itOftifatf ifyou cixiro, xai trfeiiXSt iu,txe* Metxiinfete- 
Polyb. Exc. Vat. p. 447. l&trrttXm ygkfXfiixTX xmi 

Wff »tu 0cv^Tt. 
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was defeated and slain, and Andriscus again invaded 
Thessaly. The next year the praetor, Q. Caccilius Me- 
tellus, was sent against him with a stronger force. 
Metellus arrived in Macedonia nearly at the same time 
that Dainocritus, who had succeeded Diieus as General, 
was preparing to invade Laconia. At this juncture a 
Roman embassy was on its way to Asia, and at the de- 
sire of Metellus endeavoured to prevent hostilities in 
Pelojmnncsus, and urged the Achieans to wait for the 
commissioners wlio were coming from Rome to compose 
their dispute with the Spartans. Damocritus however 
paid no heed to their advice, but as soon as they were 
gone marched into I^aconia. The Spartans gave him 
battle with it seems very inferior numbers, and were 
defeated with the loss of 1000 of their best troops. It 
was generally believed, that if Damocritus had followed 
up his victory with due activity, he would have made 
himself master of Sparta, and at the close of his official 
year he was hrouglit to trial on a charge of treachery, 
and condemned to a fine of fifty talents, which, as he 
was unable to ])ay it, forced him to go into exile. He 
was succeeded in office by Diicus. 

In the meanwhile tlie war in Macedonia was brought 
to an end. Att;dus of Pergamus brought a fleet to 
second the operations of the Roman army, and Andris- 
cus, being obliged to provide for the defence of his 
coast, fell biick on Macedonia. Near Pydna however 
he ilefcated the Roman cavalry ; hut was afterwards 
induced to divide his forces into two corps, which were 
separately routed by Metellus. Andriscus escaped into 
Thrace, where he collected another army, with which 
he again gave battle to the Romans, but lost the day, 
and having taken refuge with a Thracian chief named 
Ryzes, was delivered up to Metellus. * ^Philc he waited 
in Macedonia for the arrival of the commissioners, wlio 
were to reduce it into a province, Dijcus was preparing 
to prosecute the war with Sparta ; but being warned 

* Zonaras (u. 8.) Liv. Epiit. 1. Florus, ii. 14. 
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by Metellus to desist, promised to suspend hostilities 
until the expected mediators should ai rive. But if he 
observed the letter of this promise, he broke it in sub- 
stance, for he introduced Achoean troops into the La- 
conian towns in the vicinity of Sparta, which it seems 
continued to infest the country by frequent inroads. 
The Spartans were driven by their distress to an ex- 
pedient like that to which the Athenians had resorted 
in the case of Oropus : they surprised and plundered the 
border town of lasus. But as this was a palpable 
breach of the armistice, and an act of direct disobedience 
to the injunctions of Metellus, they soon repented of 
their rashness, and Menalcidas, who had drawn them 
into the undertaking, was so alarmed at the prospect of 
the consequences, that be ])ut an end to his own life by 
poison. ^ 

The embassy which was to restore tranquillity to 
Greece, seems to have been purposely delayed until the 
end of the Macedonian war, when it might safely assume 
a tone of absolute authority, which would hardly have 
been prudent while Andriscus was still formidable. It 
arrived in Peloponnesus while Dioeus was in office, and 
the chief commissioner, M. Aurelius Orestes, called a 
meeting of the Achaean magistrates to Corinth, and 
plainly informed them that the senate did not think it 
right, that either Sparta or Corinth itself should any 
longer be comprehended in the Achajaii League, but 
desired that Argos and Heraclea in Trachis, and the 
Arcadian Orchomenus, should be restored to independ- 
ence, being of different origin and late accessions to the 
League. In other words, the League was to be reduced 
to its primitive state, when it included only the Achaean 
towns. The Achsan magistrates were so indignant at 
this demand, that they did not even wait until Orestes 
hadt'ended his speech, but rushed out into the streets, 
and hastily summoned an assembly, to which they 
communicated the proposal which they had just heard. 
It roused a furious burst of popular resentment, which 
1 Paiu. vii. 13. 
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however was directed against the Spartans sojourning 
in Corinth. As many of them as could be found were 
arrestedj and some of them were dragged away from 
the house of Orestes himself. It was in vain that he 
expostulated with the multitude, and warned them that 
they were offering wrong and insult to Komans. All 
who had been seized, and who proved to be Spartans, 
were a few days after thrown into prison. Orestes 
himself and his colleagues narrowly escaped violence.^ 
On their return to Rome they complained with much 
exaggeration of the treatment they had received, which 
they maliciously represented as the effect of deliberate 
contrivance. The senate appointed a fresh embassy, 
with Julius Sextus at its head, but instructed him to 
use the mildest language of friendly admonition, and 
only to require satisfaction from the authors of the 
outrages. Polybius would consider this as a proof that 
the object of the instructions given to Orestes, was not 
to break the League, but merely to frighten and humble 
the Achwans ; though there were some, he observes, 
who regarded this forbearance as mere dissimulation, 
adopted because the war with Carthage was still un- 
finished, lie himself professes to believe that the 
Romans wished to spare the Achaeans, and only sought 
to inspire them with a wholesome terror.'-* Rut this 
supposition is utterly inconsistent, both with the cha- 
racter of the senate, and with the policy it had hitherto 
pursued toward the Aclneans, as well as toward the 
other states of Greece. The dissolution of the League 
was the object to which its measures had been long 
tending, and it might easily foresee that the sudden 
change in its tone would be so misinterpreted, as to 
give occasion to some fresh indiscretion, which might 
afford a fair pretext for greater severity. 

After the departure of Orestes, the Acha?ans had 
sent Thearidas at the head of an embassy, to offer an 
apology for the scene which had taken place at Corinth, 
'i’heir envoys met Sextus on their way to Rome, and 
1 Faus. vii. 14. Polyb. xxxviii. 1, U. i. 
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at his desire retui'ncd with him to Peloponnesus. 
Difl^us had now been succeeded in office by Critolaus^ 
an equally violent and imprudent enemy of Rome, and 
no less bent on widening the breach, in which he pro- 
bably believed all his hopes of authority and influence, 
and even his personal safety, to depend. The pacific 
language of the Romans in the Assembly at ^gium 
was treated by him and his partisans as a symptom of 
fear. The senate, they supposed, or endeavoured to 
persuade the multitude, felt itself embarrassed by the 
Celtiberian and Carthaginian wars, and therefore wished 
to avoid a struggle with the Aclneans. It must also 
have been imagined that the state of IVIacedonia was 
not yet sufficiently tranquil to permit Metellus to em- 
ploy his troops elsewhere, and in fact, after the over- 
throw of Andriscus, a fresh pretender named Alexander 
started up, calling himself a son of Perseus, and esta- 
blished himself for a time on the banks of the Nestus, 
but was forced to fly before Metellus into Dardania. 
A courteous answer however was given to Sextus. 
Thcaridas vras directed to proceed on his mission to 
Rome ; but the Roman envoys were invited to a con- 
ference at "i^egea, for the purpose of adjusting the dis- 
pute with Sparta. Sextus and his colleagues accordingly 
re})aired to Tegea, where they were met by Spartan 
ministers ; but after they had been ke])t long w'aiting 
for the arrival of the Aclueans, Critolaiis came almost 
alone, and after an interview with the Spartans in- 
formed Sextus that he had no authority to decide on 
such questions, but that he would refer them to the 
next regular Assembly, which was to be held at the 
end of six months. Sextus saw that a plan had been 
laid to deceive and affront him, and immediately set 
out on his return to Italy. II is report seems to have 
induced the senate to decree war with the Achaan 
League. Critolaus in the meanwhile was exerting his 
utmost efforts to hasten the rupture. In the course of 
the winter he made a circuit through the principal 
towns, to inflame the passions of the people against the 
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Romans and the Spartans^ by perhaps partial and ex- 
aggerated accounts of the conference at Tegea ; and he 
won the most numerous class of the community to his 
side^ by an order which must have been a great strain 
of the prerogatives of his office, that the magistrates 
should suspend all legal proceedings for the recovery of 
debts, until the war should be brought to a close.* 

3Ietellus liad hoped to follow up the conquest of 
Macedonia with the pacification of Greece, and the in- 
telligence which he received of the course which affairs 
were taking in Peloponnesus, induced him to send four 
of his officers to attend the i\cha?an Assembly at 
Corinth, and if possible allay the ferment which liad 
been excited by Critolaus. They were instructed it 
appears to repeat the gentle warnings and advice of 
Sextus. Rut the popular feeling had now been so 
strongly roused against Rome, that their smooth phrases 
only served to feed the flame, and they were obliged to 
retire amidst the jeers and bootings of the multitude, 
and were even licspattered with mud as they passed 
through the streets.-^ Polybius indeed intimates, that 
Critolaus was chiefly supported by tlie lowest of the 
populace, and by the soldiery This was no doubt so 
far true, that those who had most to lose were least 
willing to expose themselves to the risk of a war with 
Rome, and most clearly jierceivcd the danger. Rut 
there is no reason to believe that the hatred tow'ard 
Rome was confined to any class ; and Polybius himself 
observes, that all the cities of the League were in- 
fatuated, hut Corinth most generally and deeply. Cri- 
tolaus took this occasion to deliver an inflammatory 
harangue, in which he inveighed against the Romans, 
threw out hints that he had received promises of assist- 
ance from foreign powers, and told the people that if 
they were men they would be in no want of allies, nor, 

* Polyb. xxxviii. 2, 3. Paufl. vii. 14. 

^ Strabo, viii. p. ;J81. ® Polyb. xxxviii. 2 8. 

XXX kill. 4. 5. Uxg'M fMv ixogu^ov eei troXvg, irmitj/Mi hi xetil ftAKto’ri tru; 

*1 roiv Kcgii/divv. 
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if weaklings^ of masters.^ He set the council which 
attempted to restrain him, at defiance, and declared 
that he feared neither Sparta nor Rome, but only the 
traitors who were in correspondence with the enemy 
and divulged the secrets of the state. By such arts he 
carried a decree of war, nominally, as Polybius observes, 
with Sparta, but really against Rome. It was in itself 
equivalent to an assertion of the absolute independence 
of the League ; and by another decree the General was 
invested with unlimited authority ; and it was thus left 
to the discretion of Critolaus, to conduct operations in 
the way which he might think best calculated to pro- 
voke hostilities with the Romans. 

Such appears to have been the use which he made 
of his enlarged powers. When he took the field in the 
spring of 1 46, it was to march not against Sparta, but 
northward to the vale of the Spercheus, where he laid 
siege to Ileraclea, which had renounced its connection 
with the Achiean League, or refused to enter into it. 
This movement seems to have been undertaken in the 
hope of exeiting a general revolt in Bmotia and Euba'a. 
The Thebans, apparently under the pressure of the 
general poverty, had made inroads into the territories 
of their neighbours, and had been condemned by Me- 
tellus to ])ay three fines, one to the J’hocians, another 
to the Eubceans, the third to the Locriaiis of Arnphissa.*^ 
In their misery and despair, they had promised to join 
Critolaus with all their forces, and the Boeotarch Py tlieas, 
who seems to have had some private grounds of alarm, 
had instigated the Achteans to the war. Whether 
Chalcis was urged by any stronger motive than the 
remembrance of the oppression it had suffered from the 
Romans, we are not informed : but it sent a body of 
auxiliaries to the Achican army. It was now known 
that the command of the forces destined for the war 


• U. H. ^9. *ESty iniv ecvfifSf Zo'/if, irofy.reurir i' iyago- 

yufot CnKHiorilH, Mai, |> f>fJ , Xi/f^ayy. 

^ 'rvlv rri; probably, a& 1 have already observed, the Demiurges. 
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with tile Acheans had been assigned to the consul 
L. Mummius^ who was expected shortly to arrive in 
Greece. * As Metellus was on this account more anxious 
than ever to bring the Achieans to terms^ so he might 
reasonably expect that^ when such a storm was gathering 
over their heads^ they would be more willing to listen 
to his overtures. He again sent to assure them, that 
they need not despair of pardon, if they would even 
now comply with the Injunctions of the Homans, which 
had been conveyed to them by Orestes, and abandon 
their connection with Sparta, and the other cities, 
which it had been proposed to separate from tlie League.^ 
Critolaus however had gone too far to recede with 
safety, and remained inflexible. According to Pau- 
sanias, Metellus had begun his march from Macedonia 
at the same time that his envoys set out on their 
mission, and he was therefoie probably already in 
Thessaly, when he met them on their return. He is 
said to have advanced with such speed, that he had 
already crossed the Spercheius before the Aelueanswere 
apprised of his approach. Their leader was then 
seized with consternation equal to his previous temerity, 
and not only raised the siege of Ileraclea, but did not 
even venture to make a stand at Thermopyhe. Yet he 
allowed himself to be overtaken a little south of the pass, 
near Scarphea : his forces were there entirely broken, and 
he himself disappeared, and was never heard of more,- 
The victors advancing to Chacronea, fell in with 1000 
Arcadians, who were returning to Peloponnesus, having 
marched as far as Elatea, to join Critolaus, when they 

^ Thid appears to be the meaning of Pausanias (vii. 15. 2.), which how. 
ever is very differently underhtood by Schoni (p 3!Hi. ii. 1.), who supposes 
that Metc'Ius only required the Acha'ans to part with the places which had 
actually revolted tV^ the l.ieaguc, namely, Sparta, Heraclca, and Plcuron ; 
and he owns hfiuself'iiunirisod at the moderation of these terms. 1 sec 
notliing in the words of Pausanias to suggest such an interpretation, but a 
clear allusiuti to the demands of Orestes, as described (c H. i.). 

Paus. (vii. 15. 4.) supposes him to have been drowned. Zonaras (ix. 
*il.)hds simply KfirsAiKDv srtromf. From Liv.Kpist.lii. it would seem 
that he Gscapc'd from the battle: ('ritolaus veneiio tibi mortem conscivit. 
Ifut there may have been some confusion between tiie fate of Critolaus and 
that of Diffiiis. 
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heard of his defeat^ and cut them all to pieces.^ The 
country through which Metellus pursued his march 
toward the Isthmus^ was a scene of desolation^ misery^ 
and dismay^ for which Polybius can hardly find ex- 
pressions sufficiently strongs though he sets before us 
the inhabitants of the towns quitting their homes to 
wander in the mountains : numbers taking refuge from 
their fears and sufferings in suicide : others attempting 
to provide for their own safety by voluntary inform- 
ation against their neighbours^ or to propitiate the con- 
queror by the most abject humiliation. Thebes was 
found entirely deserted ; and though Metellus would not 
let the fugitives be pursued, many must have perished 
from hunger and hardships in the trackless wilds to 
which they dcd. Fytheas escaped with his family to 
Peloponnesus. ^ 

In the meanwhile Diaius had taken the place of Cri- 
tolaus, by virtue of the law which provided that on the 
death of the General his predecessor should resume the 
command, until an Assembly was held for a new election. 
Disus was no doubt aware that resistance was utterly 
unavailing. But as the mildest fate he had to expect, 
if he fell into the power of the Romans, was perpetual 
exile, he was resolved to hold out to the last. He im- 
mediately sent Alcamcncs,onc of his ])artisans, with 4000 
men to occupy Megara, and himself proceeded to Argos 
to superintend the levy of fresh troops. He ordered all 
freemen of military age to appear in arms at Corinth, 
and 12,000 household slaves to be set at liberty, and 
equipped for the field at the expence of their masters ; 
and raised large sums under the name of voluntary con- 
tributions from the opulent, compelling the women to 
part with the ornaments of their persons.. As those who 
were called upon to make these sacrifices knew that they 
must be fruitless, and had not the same motives for de- 

1 Orosiui ( V. 3.) represents Polybius to have related that these Arcadians 
were commanded by Diceus. Sut it is hardly possible to reconcile this 
with Pol. xl. 2. 

s Polyb. xl. 3. Paus. (vii. 15. 10.) seems to suppose that he was taken in 
Dmtia, and put to death by Metellus. 

® ri izXinvwt Paus. vll. 15. 4. 
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spair as'DisuSj they obeyed his orders with reluctance, 
especially as he showed great partiality in the assessment 
of the emancipated slaves, and frequently eluded them, 
for the whole amount of the new levies, including the 
freedraen, appears never to have exceeded 14,000 foot 
and 600 horse. Elis and Messenia, which had never 
been well affected toward the League, now openly kept 
aloof. Even the township of Tenea in the territory of 
Corinth, is said to have revolted from the Corinthians 
and to have joined the Homans, who afterwards rewarded 
it for its desertion.^ Before Diceus came to Corinth, a 
council was held there by the vice>general Sosicrates, in 
which it was resolved to attempt negotiation with Me- 
tellus ; and Andronidas, Archippus, and Lagius were sent 
to his head-quarters. He was eager to terminate the 
war on any terms consistent with the dignity of Rome, 
and not only dismissed them with fair promises, but 
sent Philo, a Thessalian, mth similar proposals to Co- 
rinth. In the meanwhile he advanced toward the 
Isthmus. Alcamenes, on his approach, made a hasty 
retreat from Megara, and the city opened its gates to the 
Romans. But the arrival of Diaeus at Corintli ex- 
tinguished all hopes of accommodation. lie was con- 
finned in his office by the Assembly, and so prejudiced 
the people against the envoys, by charges of treasonable 
correspondence with the enemy, that on their return they 
were arrested, and dragged to prison with the greatest 
indignities. Philo waa admitted to an audience, and 
Stratius, now an old man, earnestly implored Discus to 
accept his proposals. But as he could not believe that 
he and his party could be included in the benefit of 
any treaty, he continued inexorable, and urged the people 
to violent measures against his adversaries. He caused 
Sosicrates to be condemned to death for the part he had 
taken in the negotiation with Metellus, and endeavoured 
to extort a confession of guilt from him by torture, under 


• Strabo, viii. p. 380. wt 'Pmuttme 

xeiTetrMet^urr,( rtis ireXtus 0Vf*f*»7ftu. The Teneates had another claim 
nn tile favour of Rome : they pretended to be of Tnqan origin. Paua. 
ii. 6. 4. 
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which he expired^ asserting his innocence to the last. 
The envoys would have suffered a like fate, but the cruel 
treatment of Sosicrates produced a reaction in their fa- 
vour, and two of them propitiated Dia^us with bribes ; 
for gloomy as his prospects were, he was not the less in- 
tent on every opportunity of sordid gain. 

Such was the state of affairs when Mummius arrived 
at the Isthmus, accompanied by Orestes, who seems to 
have come to see vengeance exacted for the affronts he 
had endured. Mummius immediately sent Mctellus 
back to Macedonia with his army. Ilis own forces, 
when they were all assembled, amounted to 23,000 foot 
and 3500 horse, beside Cretan bowmen and a body of 
auxiliaries sent by Attains under the command of his 
general Philopocmen. The Romans felt so secure in the 
consciousness of their superiority, that they let their ad- 
vanced ])osts be surprised by the enemy, who carried 
away 500 shields; the last trophies of independent 
Greece. Diieus was so elated by this trifling victory, 
that he immediately led his troops out to battle. Mum- 
mius readily accepted the challenge.^ The Achtean ca- 
valry, all belonging to that class which was adverse to 
the measures of Diaeus, did not even wait for the charge 
of the Romans, but fled at the beginning of the battle. 
The infantry, though discouraged by this desertion, kej)t 
their ground bravely, until they were attacked in their 
flanks, which should have been protected by the cavalry. 
The slaughter was probably not very great, as the field 
of battle was not far from Corinth ; and perhaps the city 
might, as Pausanias thought, have been allowed to capi- 
tulate if it had stood a siege. But it may have been 
better for Greece that her agony came soon to an end ; 
and, according to Polybius, the saying in every one's 

1 Aur« Victor fiimiahes a name for the buttle. Corinth ios apud Leuco. 
petram vicit The place is, 1 believe, nowhere else mentioned The 
analogy of the Itfilian rape Leucopetra renders it probable that it was the 
name of a head-land. Justin’s account of the presumption of the Achsans 
as carried to such a height that they brought vehicles with them to carry 
away the siioil, and placed their wives and children on the tops of the 
adjacent hills to witness their expected victory, seems scarcely to deserve 
so much credit os Schorn (p. 401.) is inclined to give to It. 
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mouth was, If wc had not been ruined betimes, we should 
not liave been saved.” Dijeus, whether he had lost all 
presence of mind, or felt that he could not retain his 
authority during a siege, did not attempt to tahe shelter 
in Corintli, hut brought the first tidings of tlie disaster 
to Megalopolis, and having killed his wife with his own 
hand, swallowed a draught of poison.® The fugitives who 
escaped from the battle quitted Corinth the same night, 
together with the greater part of the inhabitants. Mum- 
mills had not expected so easy a conquest, and, though 
informed that the gates were open, suspecting some 
stratagem, suffered an entire day to pass before he 
marched into the city. Though no resistance was offered 
all the men found within the walls were put to the sword : 
the women and children were reserved for sale ; and 
when all its treasures had been carried away, on a signal 
given by blast of the trumpet the city was consigned to 
the flames. So it is said the senate had expressly de- 
creed.-^ But vengeance for the insults oft'ered to the 
Homan envoys was probably more the pretext than the 
motive for this cruelty.** It was at least no less a crime 
in the eyes of tlie Homan soldiers that Corinth was the 
richest city of O recce. Scarcely any otlier was adorned 
with so many precious works of art. Mummius him- 
self had as little eye for them as any of his men, who 
made dice-hoards of the finest master-pieces of painting'^ , 
hut he knew that such things were highly valued by 
others, and he therefore preserved those which were ac- 
counted the choicest to embellish his triumpli ; stipulate 

» xl. 5. 12. 

^ Aur. Victor adds that lie set lire to his house: which seems not to 
harmonise so well with the manner of his own death. 

3 Florus, if. ](>. IHibu prceeineiite dcleta est. Oros. v. S. Muralis lapis 
ill piilvercm redartus. 

* Liv. Epit. L. lii. Omni Arhaia in dcditloncm accepta Corinthon ex 
scnatiiHcunsuIto diniit, quia ibi legati Koinani violati erant Cic. l*ro Leg. 
Man. a. Legati quod erant apiicllati superbius. Compare Cic. l>c Off. i. 
11. iii. 11. Plut.Xucull. l!i. 

^ The Dionysus of Aristides, which Polybius himself saw treated in this 
manner (np. Strab. viii. p. i^.) was afterwards put up to sale, and was pur- 
oliased by Attalus at so high a price, that Mummius, now discovering its 
value, would not part with it, and notwithstanding the king's complaints 
carried ft to Rome, and dedicated it in a temple of Ceres., with which it 
was afterwards burnt. 
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ing with the contractors who undertook to transport them 
to Italy^ that they should replace all that might he lost 
on the passage with new pieces of equal worth. ^ Those 
of inferior note he sent as a present to Attains. It 
seems to have been chiefly by this indifference that he 
earned the praise of disinterestedness which is bestowed 
on him, not only by the Roman writers, but by Po- 
lybius^, and it seems still more questionable how far 
he was entitled to the character of lenity, which is at- 
tributed to him by the same historian, whose narrative 
of these events in the extant fragments sometimes 
sounds rather official than historical. Before the arrival 
of the ten commissioners, who were sent in the autumn 
to regulate the state of Greece, he made a circuit in 
Peloponnesus to inflict punishment on the cities and 
persons that had taken an active share in the war. The 
walls of all such towns were dismantled, and their whole 
population disarmed.*^ The adherents of Diaeus were 
sentenced to death or exile, and their property confis- 
cated : and the Achacans — that is, the cities which had 
contributed to the war— were condemned to pay 200 
talents to Sparta. The greater part of the Coiinthian 
territory was annexed to Sicyon, which undertook the 
superintendence of the Isthmian festival.** Mummius 
afterwards marched northward to deal like retribution 
among the insurgents qf Boeotia and Euboea, lie rased 
Thebes and Chalcis— 4^r at least their walls — to the 
ground; CSteidemned the Boeotians and Euboeans — or 
more probably those cities alone-— to pay 100 talents to 
Heraclflca, which they had helped to besiege ; and at 
Chalcis he she^o much blood of the principal citizens, 
that PolybiusdBmself can only reconcile his conduct 

1 V. Patpre. i. 13. He was novu$ homo, Dio Chrys. Corinth, (ii. p. 123. 
Reisk.} gives other instances of his ignorance. Yet, according to Valer. 
Max. ^1:4. 2.), enervis vitc. 

2 xl. 11. Liv. Epit. lii. abstinentlsslmum virum egit. Compare 
Strabo, viii. p.381. Plin. N. H. xxxiv. 17. Mummius devicta Achaia re- 

ilevit urbera: ipse excessit non relicturus fllis dotem. Aur. Victor, 
'luibus cum totam replesset Italiam, in domum suam nihil coiituiit 
ic. De OflT. ii. 23. Italiam ornare quam domam suam malult. 

3 Faus. vil. 16. 9. This must limit the statement (ii. 1. 4.) which repre- 
sents all the walled cities in Greece to have suffered the same treatment. 

* Strabo, viii. p. SSI. Paus. ii. 2. 2. 
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with the ^supposed mildness of his character by the 
suggestion^ that he was urged by his council to un- 
wonted severity.^ 

It remained for the ten commissioners^ according to 
the instructions of the senate, to fix the future condition 
of the conquered nation. All Greece^ as far as Mace- 
donia and Epirus, was constituted a Roman province : 
and Achaia enjoyed the melancholy distinction of giving 
its name to the whole.- But the senate’s jealousy was 
not satisfied with the formal establishment of its sove- 
reignty ; it had also decreed a series of regulations tend- 
ing as much as possible to restrict every kind of union 
and intercourse among the Greeks, and to reduce them 
to the lowest stage of weakness and degradation. All 
federal assemblies, all democratical polities, were abo- 
lished, and the government of each city committed to a 
magistracy, for which a certain amount of property was 
required as a qualification. No one might acquire land 
in any part of the province but that in which his fran- 
chise lay. The details of this outline, and all tempo- 
rary measures for the settlement of the country, were 
left to the discretion of Mummius and the Ten : and 
Polybius, who appears to have arrived in Greece soon . 
after the fall of Corinth'*, was now able in some degree 

> 5. Zonaras, Ta «A.A» '£A.Ai 7 wxov 

^(feiyaTf xeti ixXeyeus ixetxa^. Diodnr. Mai, p. 15. xxi 

TiXsxiO'/UMe xxi kt.Txyki xxi irxtSti/u.tTs /tttS* 'i'lie 

anovilote in Plutarch (Syinpos. ix. 1. il ), oven if considered as authentic, 
would only prove a degree of sensibility not uncommon in men capable of 
the greatest cruelty. Compare what Plutarch relates of Alexi^der of 
Pherffi, Pclop. 29. 

> Strabo, xvii. near the end. *Ax»txv OirrxXSxe xi^ 

AlrvXeSy x»i 'Axaegmvaw, xx/ tivw ^Hrufotrixaiy i$yS», wx rf Mxxihnt^ 

But as /xaxi^ i> here inclusive, a negative seems to be required 
before MxxtBxix, and perhaps r? should be 

3 OrosiuB (v. 3.) observes that Polybius was in AMca when Discus was 
defeated : and Lucas (p. 45. n.) adopts this statement. Havercamp, the 
editor of Orosius, considers it as an error, and infers ftom the fragment of 
Polyb. in Strabo (viii. p. 38.), that he was an eye-witness of the destruction 
of Corinth : and so Krause (Vits Vett. Historicor. Romanorum, p. 168.}, 
and Mr. Clinton (F. II. 111.). It certainly seems as if scen^ such as 
Polybius described fVom his own observation could not have taken place 
long after the tall of the city. On tho other hand, it Is not likely that 
Polybius would have hurried to Greece until he learned that the struggle 
was over. Mai (Polyb. £xc. Vat p. 493 ) says : *' Corintho delcndss inter* 
fbit, teste Plutarcho, Vit. Philop. Hn." But Plutarch says nothing that In- 
timates any opinion on the point Schom likewise (p. 406.) seems to think 
that he dia not arrive before the fall of Corinth. 
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to alleviate the calamity which he had found it impos- 
sible to avert : and perhaps it would not have been 
equally in his power to render such services to his coun- 
trymen if he had been previously less alienated^ at least 
in appearance^ from the national cause. As the intimate 
friend of the conqueror of Carthage, he was treated with 
the highest respect and confidence : and he employed 
his influence so as to win the esteem and gratitude of 
his fellow-citizens, lie refused to accept any portion of 
the property of Discus : and induced his friends for the 
most part to abstain from purchasing that which had 
been confiscated in other cases ; and it seems probable 
that it was rather to his intercession than to the mercy 
of the Romans, that the wives and children of the con- 
demned were indebted for the permission they received 
to retain the property of their husbands and fathers. A 
Roman, whom he either did not deign, or did not think 
it prudent, to name, urged the commissioners to extend 
the inquisition which they were carrying on against the 
Achaeans who had shown themselves enemies of Rome, 
even to those who had been long dead : and on this 
ground both to remove the statues of Philopoemen, and 
to abolish the commemorative rites with which he was 
still honoured. Polybius was obliged to treat the charge 
— which really did more honour to the memory of his 
countryman than any statue — as a calumny : but he 
w'as able to prove to the satisfaction of the commis- 
sioners, that Philopccmen’s opposition to the measures 
of the Romans had never exceeded the limits of mild 
tfnd respectful remonstrance. Not only were his remain- 
ing statues permitted to stand, but those which had 
been already carried away to Acamania for embarkation, 
one of the mythical Achflpus, of Aratus, and of Philo- 
pcemen — perhaps the most valued as works of art — 
were H^stored to Peloponnesus.^ Mummius himself, 
when sated with bloodshed and rapine, showed a dispo- 

1 Folyb. xl. 8. Plut. Philop. ult. But it ii not clear how these accounts 
are to be combined with the fragment of Polybius. Mai, p. 459. 
ir^oviiniig]^evg’»¥ rev Tfoe ^tkairosfAW twuw, sw rets tlximte 

in TsXiiT/ Tiris svrar. 
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sition to conciliate the vanqiiislicd. Before his de- 
parture, though he had removed the statue of the Isth- 
mian Poseidon, to dedicate it — in gross violation of 
religious propriety — in the temple of Jupiter at Rome*, 
he repaired the damage which had been done to the 
public buildings on the Isthmus, adorned the temples of 
Olympia and Delphi, and made a circuit round the 
principal Greek cities to receive tokens of their grati- 
tude.^ 

Polybius rendered other services to his country which 
were clearly more solid and important, though we are 
not sufficiently informed as to their precise nature fully 
to appreciate them. We learn from Pausanias, that he 
framed political institutions and laws for the cities of the 
Acha?an confederacy '*, and he himself relares, that he 
was directed by the commissioners, ivhen they were on 
the point of departing homeward, in the spring after the 
fall of Corinth, to make a circuit round the cities, for the 
purjicsc of determining doubtful points, until the people 
should have become familiar witli the constitution and 
the laws."* It would seem therefore that he drew up the 
laws and forms of municipal government, of which Pau- 
sanias speaks, in the course of the preceding winter. 

do not know' what cities shared the benefit of his 
legislation, for which the Macedonian code of .ZFCmilius 
Paullus might perhaps serve as a model. The political 
institutions ivere of course, according to the senate’s de- 
cree, strictly oligiirchical. And in this respect no alter- 
ation seems ever to have been granted by the Roman 
government. But in some other points the rigour of its 
original regulations was a few years afterward greatly 
relaxed. The fines imposed on the Achecans, and on the 
Bmotians and Euboeans, were remitted ; the restraints 

* Dio Chryfl. T. ii. p. ]23. Ileisk. *AviOr,xi ^ A/** rljs et/jutBiCtf riy 

if iviOfi/Mb. 

* Polyb. xl. li. Pau». v. 10. . 5. 24 4. and S. 

3 viii. 30. J). ’EkX.r,vw irivm wiXitt ro 'Axetixi* npiviXovv, irmfi 
'Pduuetiuv tOgopTO eiuTCtd UeXCStov mXkTfletf rs xeu po,u§ue 

^tipeu. 

xl. 10. hUxit oV npvSuxp tpA/ti/x xet) role pii^ote. These laws 

therefore were new, and were probably those of whirh Pausanias speaks. 
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on intercourse and commerce were withdrawn ; and the 
federal unions which had lieen abolished were revived.^ 
There can be no doubt but that this indulgence was ob- 
tained through the intercession of Polybius, and the in- 
fluence of his friend iEmilianus.^ An inscription on the 
base of a statue erected to Polybius by his grateful 
countrymen at Megalopolis, recorded his extensive 
travels, the services he had rendered to the Romans in 
their wars, and the success of his mediation, by which 
he had appeased their resentment against the Greeks. 
An inscription on another statue declared, that Greece 
would not have fallen if she had always followed the 
atlvice of Polybius, and that after her fall she had found 
succour through him alone.'"* The Romans in their of- 
ficial language seem to have described this renewal of 
the old forms as a restoration of liberty to Greece.*^ 


^ Palis, vii. 16. 10. xetrit IBvot itroSt^iete'tv ixitTrott rk 

2 Plut. Rcip. Ger. PraLT. 18. UcXOGiOf zcti UMeuriast ry 

Xfos aifToiff fuykXz rks ^kfttrxvrts- 

3 Paus. yiii. JO. 3^.^ Polybius himself JMai, {>.455.) clajms^this merit : 

xa(xtr9vfi.i»cv< r^y r«v Mfxr$vyrm ifyivt ifr*x6Tei!y r£y 

* N. 154J. Rocckh. and Rose, p. 405. An inscription found among the 
ruins of Dyme by Mr. Hawkins, and presented by him to the library of 
Trinity College, Cambridge: a letter from the proconsul, Q. Fabius Maxi, 
inus, Q. F., to the magistrates and council of Dyme (Av/tMuwv riit 
xai zx* rp ToXii ), in which he alludes to an attempt made by one 

SosuB, who had written laws contrary to the constitution {tr^rux) which 
had been restored to the AchmanB by the Romans, and had given rise to 
a sedition in which the public archives of Dyme had been burnt 
proceedings which appeared to the proconsul to tend to the subversion 
of social^ order and^ of the liberty which had been restored to the 
Greeks {rHe aTodi^s/uiviir xxrk zesyw viif "EAArriv ikivdi^ixt). He had 
therefore inflicted capital punishment on ^us and one of his accomplices, 
and had sent a third to be tried at Rome. Roeckh’s commentary on this 
very interesting monument is not so satisfactory as usual : and 1 agree 
with Nitzsch (Folyb. p. 136.), that it must be referred to the [icriod subse- 
quent to the renewal of the League j but not at all for the reason assigned 
by Nitzsch, because it is evident, or even in the slightest degree probable, 
that the mt) KvXXkpitv xCpiigXf ft'om whom the proconsul had received a 
report of the disturbances, were the congress of the League, but because 
it seems impossible to explain the allusion to the restoration of liberty 
otherwise than by reference to the revival of the federal unions : eJ mgi 
KvXXxpity may mrhaps be the convenius. After the fall of 

Corinth, the Aensean seems to have been always held at .Xgium, 

as it was in the days of Plusanias (vii. 24. 4.}. This inscription seems 
likewise to prove that if there is no error in Plutarch’s statement (Clm. 2.), 
that in the time of Lucullup the Romans had not yet begun to send preetors 
into Greece (evtrx tit rijy *EXXkix 'PxfixTx t^txrttyyie Sas’i^M’svrs), at least 
we must reject the conclusion drawn from It by Zinkeiseii (Gesch. Oriech- 
enlands, p. 548.), that Achaia was then fireo from Roman prsetors. Nitzsch, 
on the other hand (p 87.), refers the description in Polyb. il. 37. to the 
provincial administration of Achaia, which he says, ** satisfied all the 
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But even if the monument in which this sounding phrase 
appears to be applied to it, did not itself illustrate the 
vigilance with which the exercise of political freedom 
was checked by the provincial government, we might 
be sure that these revived confederations answered no 
other purpose than that of affording an occasion for 
some periodical festivals, and some empty titles, sooth- 
ing perhaps to the feelings of the people, but without 
the slightest effect on their welfare. The end of the 
Achsan war was the last stage of the lingering process 
by which Rome enclosed her victim in the coils of her 
insidious diplomacy, covered it with the slime of her 
sycophants and hirelitigs, crushed it when it began to 
struggle, and then calmly preyed upon its vitals. 


We have brought the political history of ancient 
Greece down to a point which may be fitly regarded as its 
close ; since in the changes which afterwards befel the 
country the people remained nearly passive. The events 
of the Mithridatic war, in which the Achseans and La- 
cedsemoniaiis, and all Boeotia, except Thespise, arc said 
to have declared themselves against Rome, and the 
royal army in Greece received a reinforcement of La- 
cedsemouian and Achscan troops might serve to indicate 
that the national spirit was not wholly extinct, or that 
the Roman dominion was felt to be intolerably oppres- 
sive. But Athens certainly no more deserved Sylla s 
bloody vengeance for the resistance into which she was 
forced by the tyranny of Athenio, than for the credulity 
with which she had listened to his lying promises. In 
another point of view however, it will not be foreign to 
the plan of this work to take a brief survey of the 
fortunes of Greece after its incorporation with the 
Roman empire. 

demands which appeared to Polybius most essential for the interests of 
Peloponnesus.*’ Bitter as Flathe is against Polybius, he has said nothing 
tu lower his character as a patriot so much as this interpretation of his 
words. 

' Appian, Mithrid. 29. 
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No historical fact is more clearly ascertained than 
that from this epoch the nation was continually wasting 
away. Strabo, who visited Greece but a little more 
than a century later (b. c. 29 '), found desolation every 
where prevailing. Beside his special enumeration of 
ruined towns and deserted sites, and his emphatic silence 
as to the present, while he explores the faint vestiges 
or doubtful traditions of the past, the description of 
almost every region furnishes occasion for some general 
remark illustrating the melancholy truth. Messenia 
was for the most part deserted ; and the population of 
Laconia very scanty in comparison with its ancient con- 
dition ; for beside Sparta it contained but thirty small 
towns in the room of the 100 for which it had once 
been celebrated. 2 Of Arcadia it was not worth while 
to say much, on account of its utter decay. There 
was scarcely any part of the land in tillage, but vast 
sheep-walks, and abundant pasture for herds of cattle, 
especially horses; and so the solitude of iEtolia and 
Acarnania had become no less favourable to the rearing 
of horses than Thessaly. Both Acarnania and iEtolia 
— he repeats elsewhere — are now utterly worn out and 
exhausted ; as are many of the other nations. ^ Of the 
towns of Doris scarcely a trace was left ; the case was 
the same with the iEnianes. ® Thebes had sunk to an 
insignificant village ; and the other Boeotian cities in 
proportion, that is, as he elsewhere explains himself, 
they were reduced to ruins and names, all but Tanagra 
and Tliespiae, which, compared with the others, were 
tolerably well preserved.** Thessaly would furnish a 

» x. p. 4S5. 

^ viii. {). Sf)2. ’EzXtXttuuivijf rtjf irM/a-ryf' ctrov yt xetl 4 Aetxuvizii 
Xureuifu\ »^i¥4f44vti Xfif 7v,9 ireiXaiStv 
® viu. p 388. Aik rijf teetvrtXii xkzzfiv. At nyk^ troXue i-ra reSv 
fwtx^y trcXifLttn . , . Tf,¥ rt ytaifyr,aretvTie ixXiXcfrxnv^ 

** x.j>. 460. Nufi fiif tSt ixrtiri¥xTX4 xeti kirnya^iuxiv ix trupix^^ 
(i r* 'Axx^vx¥t» xeu AirmAtH, xxOitr%^ xxi treXXk tad kXXan 

iffkSp. 

^ ix.p.4S7. 9eutfAa4^¥ li xxi T^vaf aurvw tig 'Pet/Mt/ei/f ^XOt. Tk S' 
avrk mir&¥6x^t xx) ai Aiw^Kir. 

IX. 402. TIf»TT0¥nf ivSicrriMa «a} ik auS) xkjxxe 

Xeyau xxi &X\w 3i xoXnf »¥k\gyo¥f ir\v¥ Tx¥dyg»f xxi 

f^i'>vi^¥‘ xurxiS*ixx¥eiit avix/xi¥avo‘i trsog ixt/¥xt x^ifiA¥xt. p.410. Nvvi 
ffU¥iffr%x% (Oirmoi) EoimrixS¥ iriXtX¥ xxi Tx¥xyfx* S’ xXXx¥ 
tpMrix xxi ki/AXTX XiXuxrxt. 
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long list of celebrated names, but few of its towns re- 
tained their early importance ; Larissa more than any 
other. ^ 

It has been usual in modern times to attribute this 
decline of population to the loss of independence, to the 
withering influence of a foreign yoke, in a word to 
Roman misrule. And it would be bold and probably 
an error, to assert, that it was wholly unconnected with 
the nature of the government to which Greece was sub- 
ject as a Roman province. It is too well known what 
that government was ; how seldom it was uprightly 
administered 2, how easily, even in the purest hands, it 
became the instrument of oppression. ^ The ordinary 
burdens were heavy. The fishertnan of Gyarus, who 
was sent ambassador to Augustus, to com})lain that a 
tax of 150 drachmas was laid upon his island which 
could hardly pay two thirds of that suin'*, afforded but 
a specimen of a common grievance. Greece was not 
exempt from those abuses which provoked the massacre 
of the Romans in Asia at the outbreak of the Mithri- 
datic war.® And even if we had no express information 
on the subject, we might have concluded that it did not 
escape the still more oppressive arbitrary exactions of 
corrupt magistrates, and their greedy officers. “ AVho 
(Joes not know,"' Cicero asks**, “^that the Achieans pay a 
large sum yearly to L. Piso?” It was notorious that 
he had received 100 talents from them, beside plunder 

^ IX. p. 430. TSf T«A.(«y oXt'yau rS [tikta-rab 

^ ('ic. Manil. SS. Ktiam si qui sunt pudorc an temprrantia moderatiores, 
tamen cos esse tales, propter inultitudiucm cnpidoriiin homiiium nemo 
arbitratur. Difficile c.st dictu, ^uirites, quanto in odiosimus apud exteras 
nationc.s propter eorum quos ad cas perlios annos cum impcrio misiinus, 
iiijunas ac libidincs. 

^ Cir. Kpist. ad Q. Fratrcm. 1. i. p. S91. b. Nequnquam satis, ipsum 
liasrc habere virtutes, sed esse circumspicicndiim diligentcr ut in hac cus- 
todia provinciie non te ununi sed oinnes ministros imperii tui, sociis, ct 
civibus, et rcipiiblica: pra>iitarc vidcare. p. S93. b. Parvi refert ubs tc ipso 
JUS dici a'quabilitcr et diligentcr, nisi idem ab iis tiat, quibus tu ejus 
niiineris aliquam partem conccsseris. 

Strabo, x. p. 485. Tacit. Ann. L 75. Acliaiam ac Maccdoniam onera 
dcprccantcs. 

^ See Plut. Lucull. 20., and the interesting story of Damon (Cim. 1.), 
where the brutal centurion and the lured sycophant may be regarded as 
not uncommon characters. 

® De Prov. Cons. 3. 
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and extortion of other kinds. ^ The picture which 
Cicero draws of the evils inflicted by him upon Greece 
is no doubt rhetorically overcharged ; but it is one of 
utter impoverishment, exhaustion, and ruin.^ And 
here we may remark that the privileges of the free 
cities included in the province afforded no, security 
against the rapacity and oppression of a Piso or a Verres. 
The Lacedemonians, Strabo observes, were peculiarly 
favoured, and remained free, paying nothing but volun- 
tary offerings. 3 But these were among the most bur- 
densome imposts^ ; and so Athens, which enjoyed the 
like immunity, was nevertheless, according to Cicero’s 
phrase, torn to pieces by Piso. To this it must be 
added that the oligarchical institutions every where 
established — and even Athens was forced so to qualify 
her democracy, that little more than the name seems 
to have been left*** — tended to promote the accumula- 
tion of property in few hands : as we read that the 
whole island of Cephallenia was subject to C. Antonius 
as his private estate.^ 

Nevertheless it seems certain, that when these are 
represented as the main causes of the decline of popu- 
lation in Greece, which followed the loss of her indepen- 
dence, their importance has been greatly exaggerated, 
while others much more efficacious have been over- 
looked or disparaged. For on the one hand it is clear 
that this decline did not begin at that epoch, but had 
been going on for many generations before. A com- 


1 Pis. 37. 

3 Pis. 40. Achaia exhausts : Thcsaalia vexata : laceratae Athenoe : Locri, 
Phocii, Bceotii exusti. 

3 viii. p. 305. ^Erf/tA^Airaev Ktt) ifMivav iktvBtfCtf srX^ir tSv 

rwnXtvtrtt 

* See Ernestl. Clavia Cic. Akiilitiua : Vectigal : Coronarium : and Walter, 
Oeichichte de> Komtschen Kechte. p. 2S7. 

^ Strabo indeed (ix. p. 398.) 8ays'P4»j^7M ir»g(»X«C«i»rtr ifi/MKtet- 

Tiiv avmt/MJctv eturtHf lk\v9%^ia¥. But Appian 

(Mithrid. 3‘).) alludes to the restrictions imposed on them by the Ro- 
mans after the conquest, which were renewed — probably with increased 
rigour — by Sylla ; and the recovery of the democracy 

was oneof the baits held out to them by Athenlo (Posidon. 

S . Athen. V. 48. 51.). See Ahrens, De Athenarum Statu Politico inde 
Achai‘6i Fcpdcris Interitu usque ad Antoninorum tempora. (p.S5.). 
c Strabo, x. p. 455. Ttjv oXijv vija’tr irxn>, <wr i'iw 
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parison of the forces brought into the field to meet the 
Celtic invasion by the states of northern Greece with 
those which they furnished in the Persian war, would 
be sufficient to prove the fact with regard to them : 
while as to Peloponnesus, it is expressly attested by 
Polybius, who does not scruple to declare that in the 
period of the Cleomenic war, it had been utterly 
wasted. ‘ Polybius is indeed in this passage speaking 
of the financid resources of the Peloponnesians ; but 
the cause which he a|signs for their decay, is manifestly 
one by which the population must have been affected 
in proportion. He attributes it to foreign invasion, and 
intestine warfare.^ The long continuance of destructive 
wars is also the cause assigned by Strabo for the desola. 
tion which he beheld. Yet in his time Peloponnesus 
and the greater part of northern Greece had enjoyed a 
century of uninterrupted peace and tranquillity. This 
shows that the evil lay deeper than tlie ravages of war. 
And we have now the evidence of Polybius^, that in the 
period either immediately preceding, or immediately 
subsequent to the establishment of the Roman govern- 
ment — a period which he describes as one of concord 
and comparative prosperity*, when the wounds which 
had been inflicted on the peninsula were beginning to 
heal — even then the population was rapidly shrinking, 
through causes quite independent of any external agency, 
and intimately connected with the moral character and 
habits of the society itself. He is giving an example of 
a case in which it was unnecessary to consult an oracle. 
“ For instance,*' he observes, " in our times all Greece 
has been afflicted with a failure of offspring, in a word 
with a scarcity of men ^ ; so that the cities have been left 
* il. a. "AfirtV xetrt^O*iT 0 . 

^ iL s. 'Tt0 n TU¥ cv fiatnXimt in di iri funxtittf 

relit Tgif it\kt)X 0 ue rcXifMtt, 

3 Exc. Vat. p. 449. 

^ ii. 6‘2. 4. *E» TMt xetB* xtu^w,, iv tt w&trit i» rewri Xiynne, 
xetftreVfilxe Stxovf/y eiixt/etat/ecy. But the fragment referred to In 
tlie lust note shows how much this statement nt*eds to be qualifled. 

^ iy n7f x«0’ ^u£( rr,y 'EXXdix ^dtrety krmhitt, ftmi 

h’ il}y *7 rf rroXus iii^vijueliOtsfxy xeti sTtau 

rovtC»in. xee/rtf ««« iroXifMiy avtix^y irxfjxorw ifititf clin XM(t4xSy 
rrdneuy. 
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desolate and the land waste ; though we have not been 
visited either with a series of wars^ or with epidemic 
diseases. Would it not/’ he asks, ^^be absurd, to send to 
inquire of the oracles by what means our numbers may 
be increased, and our cities become more flourishing, 
when the cause is manifest, and the remedy rests with 
ourselves ? For when men gave themselves up to ease, 
and comfort, and indolence, and would neither marry 
nor rear children born out of marriage, or at most only 
one or two, iu order to leave these rich, and to 
bring them up in luxury, the evil soon spread, imper- 
ceptibly, but with rapid growth ; for when there was 
only a child or two in a family for war or disease to 
carry off, the inevitable consequence was that houses 
were left desolate, and cities by degrees became like 
deserted hives. ^ And there is no need to consult the 
gods about the mode of deliverance from this evil : for 
any man would tell us, that the first thing we have to 
do is to change our habits, or at all events to enact laws 
compelling parents to rear their children.” ^ 

We see then the evil was not that the stream of 
population was violently absorbed, but that it flowed 
feebly, because there was an influence at work which 
tended to dry up the fountain-head. Marriages were 
rare and unfruitful through the prevalence of indiffer- 
ence or aversion toward the duties and enjoyments of 
domestic life. The historian traces this unhealthy state 
of feeling to a taste for luxury and ostentation. Ilut 
this explanation, which could only apply to the wealthy, 
seems by no means adequate to the result. The real 
cause struck deeper, and was much more widely spread. 
Described in general terms, it was a want of reverence 


^ Tut its aXi^ctri/Aiett xett tri petOvfi’ictv 

f*v,'n yetfAiiv fAVin otyxfAus tk yuvifAitx 
Tixtx Tfiftit, iXXi /aoKk (V Tuv trXiio’rut Hu irXouffiws rtiravi 

xecr^mtt xxi tnrxratXuvTxt rxy^ius (AxOi ri xxxev xeii 

tvoff StTp; fi Sviiv, Tturuv S) T0y /Ait vSXi/Att fi tovcf ita’reio-x 
i^i^t ue ktxyxti xaraXurtfSeu rkf oJxr, nit ig^jfMut, xxi xxOxregtiri rut 
/AtJUTTUt rk v/ATitt], rot ecurit rgwrot xxrk iriXue ktregov/AttOit 

kHtxritt. 

xitrot ^i* xvrut /AtrxSt/Aitot rot Z^kot, it /A>i, ti/AOUt 
yge^xtrtf litx Tgifr.TXi rk yuto/Attx- 
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for the order of nature^ for the natural revelation of the 
will of (jrod : and the sanction of infanticide was by no 
means the most destructive^ or the most loathsome form 
in which it manifested itself.^ This was the cancer 
which had been for many generations eating into the 
life of Greece. The progress of luxury which followed 
Alexander's conquests^ no doubt quickened and extended 
its ravages^ and the subsequent political changes pro- 
bably contributed to heighten its effects, though no 
others could have remedied or materially checked the 
mischief. The despondency produced by a single over- 
throw drove the Boeotians, as Polybius informs us‘<^, 
into a round of sensual dissipation, in which all duties, 
both public and private, were utterly neglected : and we 
cannot doubt that the far heavier despair which weighed 
upon the spirit of the entire nation, when at length it 
felt its chains, and saw itself bestridden by the Roman 
('olossus, was everywhere in some degree attended with 
like consequences. The more active and hopeful migrated 
to seek employment, wealth, and reputation, in Italy or 
the East 

How little the vices of the Roman government had to 
do with the decrease of population in Greece, becomes 
still more apparent as we follow its course through the 
history of the Empire. The change from republican 
to monarchical institutions was in general beneficial to 
the provinces, and especially to Greece, which was not 
only exempt from the danger of arbitrary oppression, 
but was distinguished by many marks of Imperial 
favour. Within the space of a few years, about the 
beginning of this period, three new colonics animated 
the south coast of the Corinthian gulph. Pompey 
planted a settlement of^iirates in the solitude of Dyme.^ 
His great rival restored Corinth, and, if he had lived 

* All that F. Jacobs has said ( VermtsekU Sekriften, Akademische Reden, . 
i- p. on the subjfi-t here alluikii to is one side of the truth, but 

no more. 'J’hc oilier is exhibited by Zuinpt, in .m inutructive cs^ay In the 
T^all^aclloll8 of the Berlin Academy, 1841. Uebcr dm Stand der P ‘ 
kei'ung und die Voiksvetmehrunti in A/tertkum, p. 14 -Ki. 

^ XX 4. d. 

® Straliu, vjil. p. 387* Plot. Pomp. 28. 

VOL. VIII. H U 
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longer, would perhaps have opened a canal through the 
Isthmus. Though the commerce, which at the fall of 
Corinth had been diverted to Delos and afterwards 
dispersed by the Mithridatic war, may not iMve wholly 
returned into its ancient channel, still there can he no 
question that the advantages of this restoration were 
very largely felt throughout Greece. Augustus founded 
another populous Roman colony at Patrsc, which enjoyed 
the privileges of a free city^. Nicopolis indeed was 
rather designed as a monument of his victory, than to 
promote the prosperity of Greece : for it was peopled 
from the decayed towns of the adjacent regions, and the 
effect was to turn Acarnania and j^tolia into a wilder- 
ness.*^ Athens too had soon repaired the loss it suffered 
through Sylla’s massacre, though Pirtcus did not rise 
out of its ruins.*^ But the Athenian population was re- 
cruited, as it had long been, by the lavish grant or cheap 
sale of the franchise. It was like the galley of Theseus, 
retaining nothing but the name and semblance of the old 
Athenian people, without any real natural identity of 
race : so that it was no exaggeration, when Piso called it 
a jumble of divers nations.^ The poverty indeed of the 
city, which had been a main cause of its unfortunate 
accession to the side of Mithridates^, still continued, and 
was but slightly relieved by the bounty of benefactors 
like Pomponius and Herodes Atticus, or even by the 
growing influx of wealthy strangers who came to pursue 
rhetorical or philosophical studies there. While its 
splendour was increased by the magnificent structures 
added to it by Hadrian and Herodes, perhaps the larger 
part of the freemen was never quite secure of their 

I Strabo, x. p. 41)0. Cicero, Manil. 18. t)clos, quo omnes undique cum 
mernbua atque oncribus comineabaat. 

* Fau8. vii. 18. 7. 

* Strabo, vii p 3 '5 Pau*. v. 23. 3. viii. *i4. 11. vii. 18. 8. x. 38. 4. 

4 Serv. Sulpinus, E|> ad Ulv. iv. 5. Strabo, ix. p.395. Toy 

giii»iftuKav i'i xcltc/x/x" 
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daily meal. Still the good-will of the early emperors 
was unequivocally manifested. They seem always to 
have lent a favourable ear to the complaints and petitions 
of the province ^ : and Nero went so far as to reward 
the Greeks for their skilful flattery of his musical talents 
by an entire and general exemption from provincial 
;,'Overnment, which may have compensated for the pre- 
sents he exacted from them.- I'he Greeks, it is said, 
abused their new privileges by discord and tumults, and 
Vespasian restored the proconsular administration, and 
above all the tribute — which was perhaps his real 
motive — with the remark, that they had forgotten the 
use of liberty.^ But it is evident that on the whole, 
from the reign of Augustus to that of Trajan, the in- 
crease of the population was not checked by oppression 
or by any calamity. Yet at the end of this period wc 
find Plutarch declaring, that Greece had shared more 
largely than any other country in the general failure of 
population which had been caused by the wars and civil 
conflicts of former times over almost all the world so 
that it could then hardly furnish 3000 heavy-armed 
soldiers — the number raised by Megara alone for the 
Persian war ; and his assertion is confirmed by the 
pictures drawn by another contcmi»orary witness of the 
desolation which had overspread some of its most fertile 
regions.'’ 

In times when the present was so void and cheerless, 
the future so dark and hopeless, it was natural that men 
should seek consolation in tlie past, even though it had 
been less full, than was the case among the Greeks, of 
power and beauty, prosperity and glory. Nor was it 
necessary then to evoke its images by learned toil out 
of the dust of libraries or archives. The whole land 

Tacit. Ann. i. 76. Strabo, viii. p. 366. 

^ Pautt. vii. 17. 3. Pint. Flnin. 12. Ann. xv. 45. His spoliatiop 

of the works of art did not impoverish the country. 

^ Paus. VIII. 17. 14. rin i^tv0$f/eei> re 

* De I)ef. Or. 8. Tw . . . wXufrw \ 'EXXmf 

s Dio Chrys. Venator. Sec eipwially T. i. p. S31. Rvisk. and ii. p. 11. 

0 Uy,vuif it' ^i7 * Aedaw iiit rijf 'Afjtetc9/af 

rntrou ; 
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was covered with its monuments in the most faultless 
productions of human genius and art. There was no 
region so desolate, no corner so secluded, as to be desti- 
tute of them. Even the rapacity of the Romans could 
not exhaust these treasures. Though Mummius was 
said to have filled Italy with the sculptures which he 
carried away, it is probable that in the immense multi- 
tude which remained, their absence, in point of number, 
might be scarcely perceived. If Nero robbed Delphi 
of 500 statues', there might still be more than 2000 
left there.^ The expressive silence of these memorials 
was interpreted by legends which lived in the mind 
and the heart of the people ; and so long as any inhabit- 
ants remained in a place, a guide was to be found 
thoroughly versed in this traditional lore. The town 
of Panopeus at the northern foot of Parnassus, though 
celebrated by Homer as a royal residence *^, had been 
reduced, when it was visited by Pausanias, to a miser- 
able assemblage of huts, in which the traveller could 
find nothing to deserve the name of a city, as it contained 
neither an archive nor a gymnasium, nor a theatre, nor 
a market-place, nor a fountain ; but the people remem- 
bered tliat they were not of Phocian, but of Phlegyan 
origin : they could show the grave which covered the 
vast hulk of the great Tityus, and remnants of the cliiy 
out of which Prometheus had moulded the human 
race.'' Relics of like antiquity were at the same period 
reverently treasured in most parts of (rreecc/'* The 
memory of the past was still more effectually preserved 
by a great variety of festivals, games, public sacrifices, 

» Pans. X 7. 1. 

^ Phil. N. H. xxxiv. 17- Rhodi etiamniiin tria inilha signonim c«so 
Mutianiis ter consul prndidit : tier |viuriora Aihonis, OlyiniMir, Delpliiti, 
•upcrenso creduntur The identity of the number in those four places 
rather leMens the authority of the statement. On the fenindity oflhis 
branch of Grecian art, sec F. Jacobs, Verm. Schr Ak. lied. IJeber den 
Reu'hthum der Griecken an ptastischen Kunstwrrken. 

a II. xvii. W7. X. 4. 

s So, the bones of Velops (Pans ▼ii 9^.1.), of Arc.is(viii. 9. .1. andS6.8.), 
■nd Linus (ix. 29. 8 ), the head of Metltis.! (ii. 21. ft.), and her hair (viii. 
47. S.), the skin of the Calydonlan Iioar (viii. 47 2 ), the dice of Palainedes 

i ll. W) a.), the wood of iht plane-tree at Auli# (ix I'). 7.), the trophy of 
*olydeucc8 (.iii, 14. 7.)i the staff of Agamemnon (ix. 40. 11.}. 
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and other religious solemnities. After the extinction 
of the national itulependeiice, the battle of Platiea <lid 
not cease to be commemorated by the Feast of Liberty* ; 
as notwithstanding the absence of all political interests, 
the forms of deliberation were kept up in the Amphic- 
tyonic-, the Aclucan, Phociaiv*, and Ba^otian councils.^ 
The heroes both of the mythical and the historical age 
were still honoured with anniversary rites : Aratus 
and Demosthenes and the slain at Marathon no 
less than Ajax^ and Achilles**, Tenienus Phoroncus **, 
and Molampus.*- 

Tlie religion of the Greeks, whicli was so intimately 
associated with almost all their social pleasures and 
their most important affairs, had never lost its hold on 
the great body of the nation. We hear much of the 
change wrought in the state of religious feeling by the 
speculations of the sophists, and the later kindred phi- 
losophical schools, by the frequent examples of sacri- 
legious violence, by the progress of luxury, and the 
growing corruption of manners, liut the effect seenis 
to have been confined to a not very large circle of the 
higher classes. With the common people Paganism 
continued, probably as long as it subsisted at all, to be 
not a mere hereditary usage, but a personal, living, 
breathing, and active faith. In the age of the Anto- 
nines the Attic husbandmen still believed in the potent 
agency of their hero Marathon as the Arcadian herds- 
men fancied that they could hear the fuping of Pan on 
the top of Menalus.**^ The national misfortunes, as 
they led the Greeks to cling the more forully to their 
recollections of the past, tended to strengthen the in- 
fluence of the old religion, and rendered them the less 


1 Plut. Ari*tid.21. , . . . . ... . .... 

^ PailR. vii 24. 4. *Et xm tn ffvnofw ro hxouuv 

Cfrc/, xidiri U at^uafrCKaf n xxi is AiA^Pt^ « 

•* ^xxixn, is i xri ixirTtis nvisurtv ti <Ptnii7s. ^ 

* ix. 34. I. In the sanctuary of the Itonian Athene : is r$v xetvip miar 
nr ivrxuQa ci Botitrsi ciiyXiym. , , 

5 Pint. Ar. 53. ® Paul. il. 33^ 5. • 1 . 32 4. 

B i S5. 3 ® ii. 1. 8. II. 38. 1, 

n il 20. \ »* i. 44. 5. 

13 Philoitrat. V. S. ii. 7. ** Paus. viU. 36. 8. 

H H 3 
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disposed to admit a new faith which shocked their 
patriotic prlde^ and dispelled many pleasing illusions^ 
while it ran counter to all their tastes and habits^ and 
deprived them of their principal enjoyments. Accord- 
it seems that Christianity^ notwithstanding the 
consolations it offered for all that it took away^ made 
very slow progress beyond the cities in which it was 
first planted ; and its ascendency vras not firmly esta- 
blished long before the beginning of a period in which 
a series of new calamities threatened the very existence 
of the nation. 

The result of the Persian invasion in the mind of 
the victorious people was a feeling of exulting self-con- 
fidence, which fostered the development of all its powers 
and resources. The terror of the Celtic inroad was 
followed by a sense of security earned in a great measure 
by an honourable struggle. Far different was the im- 
pression left by the irruption of Alaric, when Greece 
was at length delivered from his presence. The progress 
of the barbarians had been stopped by no resistance 
before they reached the utmost limits of the land. They 
retreated indeed before Stilicho, but not broken or dis- 
comfited, carrying oflT all their booty to take undisturbed 
possession of another, not a distant province. It was 
long indeed before the Greeks experienced a repetition 
of this calamity, but henceforth they lived in the con- 
sciousness that they were continually exposed to it. 
They neither had strength to defend themselves, nor 
could rely on their rulers for protection. The safety 
of Greece was one of the last objects which occupied 
the attention of the court of Constantinople. In the 
utter uncertainty how soon a fresh invader might tread 
in the steps of Alaric, every rumour of the movements 
of the hordes which successively crossed the Danube, 
might well spread alarm, even in the remotest corners 
of Peloponnesus. The direction which they might take 
coujd be as little calculated as the course of lightning. 
Who could have foreseen that Attila and Theodoric 
would be diverted from their career to fall upon other 
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prey } that Genseric after his repulse before Tcnarus 
wouhl not renew his invasion? that the Bulgarians 
would be so long deUined by the plunder of the 
northern provinces? In the reign of Justinian the 
advances of the barbarians became more and more 
threatening^ and in the year 510 northern Greece was 
again devastated by a mixed swarm of Huns and other 
equally ferocious spoilers, chiefly of the Slavonic race. 
The strengthened fortifications of the Isthmus indeed 
withstood this flood, though they could not shelter the 
Peloponnesians from the earthquakes and the pestilence, 
which during this unhappy period were constantly 
wasting the scanty remains of the Hellenic population 
which had escaped or survived the inroads of the bar- 
barians. Justinian’s enormous line of fortresses re- 
vealed the imminence of the danger, but could not long 
avert it. In the course of the seventh and eighth cen- 
turies the worst forebodings were realised : after many 
transient incursions the country was permanently occu- 
pied by Slavonic settlers. The extent of the trans- 
formation which ensued is most clearly proved by the 
number of the new names which succeeded to those of 
the ancient geography. But it is also described by 
historians in terms which have suggested the belief 
that the native population was utterly swept away, 
and that the modern Greeks are the descendants of bar- 
barous tribes which subsequently became subject to the 
empire, and received the langufige and religion which 
they have since retained from Byzantine missionaries 
and Anatolian colonists : and such is the obscurity 
which hangs over the final destiny of the most renowned 
nation of the earth, that it is much easier to show the 
weakness of the grounds on which this hypothesis has 
been reared, than to prove that it is very wide of the 
truth. 1 
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The discussion of this subject would be altogether 
beyond the limits of this work, and the question has 
been alluded to only for the sake of one concluding 
remark. 

We have lived to witness a memorable and happy 
coincidence. The prostration of Greece under the 
Turkish yoke was intimately connected with the revival 
of the study of Greek literature in the west of Europe. 
The opening of a new era for philology, even more im- 
portant than that of the fifteenth century, one which 
has already added more to our knowledge of the old 
Grecian world than had been gained in the three pre- 
ceding centuries, has been followed by the emancipa- 
tion of the Greeks from their bondage, and was certainly 


Lcunclavius, Jus (irsco-Romanoruin. p. S7P., in whirh the Avars are said 
to have occupied Pejoponnobus for 2[8 years before the deliverance of 
Patras in 807 : xcti rnr ' PatfJLettxiie i'roniJ.otAAvm ue srohet fiuXtTr 

SXxf iumeffeu it iivifo.) \ and an expression of Coiistaiitiiic 

Porphyrogenitus (c^e Them. ii. 6. trSLo'et % ytym 

But Fallinerayer himself proves by his own example how un- 
safe it would be to rely on such phrases in writers from whom accuracy is 
so little to be expected. In his preface (p. U1 ) he asserts that not a drop 
of pure and unmixed Hellenic bUKal flows in the veins of the Christian |>opu- 
lation of modern Greece. But in the work itself wc find this statement 
gradually qualified, so that at p. 23!). vol. i. it appears that at the end of the 
Sclavonic immigration the Hellenic portion of the Peloponnesian popula- 
tion formed one-eighth of tlie whole ; a propiirtion of course merely arbi- 
trary. The inferences which Fallmcrayer draws from the geographical 
names arc, as Zinkcisen and others have shown, no less precarious. But 
still, when his strong phrases are reduced to their precise value, the dillcr- 
cncc between him ana his opponents os to the extent of the change which 
took place in this period does not seem to be very material. But then the 
effect of the subsequent wars and of the Albanian immigration remain to 
be taken into the account. Fallmcrayer .ilsn in.sists on the disappearance 
of the old dialects of the language as an argument in favour of his hy|Ki- 
thesis. Thiersch however is bclievetl to have shown that the Tzakonian 
dialect contains old Greek roots, which arc pcruliar to it. But a solitary 
exception rather confirms than invalidates the rule On the other hand 
a very candid and philosophical ob-server ( Brandis, Mttthetlungen ueber 
Griechenlantit iii. p. 9..) who however admits that the great majority 
of the ancient population was extirpated in the seventh and eighth cen- 
turies — conceives that the modern Greek language exhibits a character 
irreconcileablc with Fallmeraycr's hyiwthesis of its origin. Another im- 
partial and intelligent traveller, whose judgment carries with it all the 
weight that can be derived finiii an accurate knowledge of Greece, both as 
it was and as it is (Briiiidsted, Refsen in Urtechenland, Vorrede, p. xvl), 
observes, *' that the modern Greeks resemble their forctkthers,the 1 lellenes, 
in their natural endowments, their failings, tiicir form and physiognomy, 
much more closely than could have been expected.” It should not be for- 
gotten that the primitive Hellenes arc represented as bearing a very small 
proportion In point of numbers to the earlier population : though on thd 
other hand there is reason to believe that the great mass of the Pclasgian 
tribes was much more nearly akin to them than any portion of the 
Bdavonic race. 
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not without its share in the preparation of that glorious 
event. * The better the free Greeks become acquainted 
with the people from which they believe themselves 
sprung, the more unwilling they must be to part with 
the persuasion of such an illustrious origin. But still 
it is well that they should remember that their title to 
the sympathy of civilised Europe, and to the rich in- 
heritance of their land and their language, does not rest 
on their descent, but has been earned by struggles and 
sacrifices of their own, equal to any recorded in history : 
struggles and sacrifices however, in which their Al- 
banian brethren, who make no pretensions to such a 
descent, bore their full share. And it might perhaps 
be a less burdensome, and yet equally animating con- 
sciousness of their relation to their great predecessors, 
if they were content to regard them, not as ancestors, 
whom they represent, and whom they may therefore be 
expected to resemble and emulate, but simply as de- 
parted benefactors, whose memory they are bound to 
chcrisii, while they enjoy their bequests, but not so as 
citljer to overlook their errors and faults, or to strain 
after the excellence of a mould, which the power that 
formed it appears to have broken. 


I See Jacobs, Venn. Schr. u. g. p. 120^150. 
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A. 

Aiianteh, The, i. 120. 

Abantides, tyrant of Sipyon, his 
cruelties an<i dcMth, vjii. ffi. 
Ahastani, or Avasthaiiis, vii. 46. 
Abiiiares, prince of Cashiiiiie, vii. 
8. l.'j. 17. .'31. Succeeded by his 
son. 02. 

Abrosornas, one of Artaxerxes* 
generals, iv. 2U4. 

Abulites, satrap of Susa, vi. 228. 

His death, vii. 72. 

Ab}dos, siege of, viii. 2S7. 
Acarnania, found.ition and position 
of this state, in. 17. Invaded by 
the Anibraciaiis, 151. Subjected 
by Sparta, iv. 427. 'I’he Aear- 
iiaiiiaiis invade ^Etolia, vii 22.1 
rAKS. War in, viii. 125. Oath of 
the Aearnaiiians, 2(il. Submis- 
sion of, to Home, .314. 

Ace, or Acre, dismantled by Pto- 
lemy on his retreat into Egypt, 
vii. .'114. 

Arcsines, river, which, together 
With the Hydasiics, falls into the 
Indus, vii. :3U. 34, 35. 

Achiean League, the, foundation 
or, viii. 49. Some observations 
re*-pceting. 79. 86. Important 
change in its constitution, 9.). If 
joined by Sicyon, 101. Aratus 
appointed general of the League, 
107. Imiiortaiit events in eon* 
iiection with the interests of the 
League, 118. e/ seir. Relations 
of S|>arla with the T.ieaKiie, loS. 
Their alliance sought by the Ho- 
mans, 30(^ Incorporation of 
Sparta with the League, 339. Its 
great extension, 335. Disputes 
with Sparta, 3G0. Subjugation 
of Sparta, 3C1. Great influence 


of the i.eagur, 353. Efl'ect of 
the death of l*hilo|Hemen upon 
the general intcre>ts of the 
League, .‘>71. Elect ion of Ly- 
cobtas as general of the League, 
371. Decree of war against 
Messenia, .371. its transactions 
with the Roman senate, 376. 
Emb.issy of Callicrates, and ap- 
proaching downfal of the League, 
371. EiTorts of Rome to breaic the 
rower of the League, 444. e/ seq. 
Koine decrees war against the 
la'ague, 44tl Fall ot C'orinth, 
and end ot the Achaean war, 451 

Arlneans, the, lii 107. Their alli- 
ance with Philip, and military 
oficrations, viii. 263. et seq. Sec 
Philip ; ” “ Acha'an League." 

Achiemciies, defeat and death of. 
Hi 25. 

Achaia, some particulars respecting 
its locality, i. 28. 

Arorib, king of Egypt, vi. 122. 

Acrisius, king of Argos, i. 376. 

Acroconnthus, the rock, i. 21. 

Ada, queen of Cana, vi. 81. 

Ada, the widow of Idrieiis, vi. 164. 

Adcbmatiis, the Corinthian admiral, 
ii. 3UI. 

Ademantus, the Athenian general, 
iv. 127. 

Aflnietus, king of the Molossians, 

II. 385. 

JEioides of Epirus, father of Pyr- 
rhus, vii. 287. 288. His flight 
into jEtolia, 2HJ. Regains nis 
throne, but is defeated and slain 
by Philippus, 309. 

JEotea, king of Colchis, i. 94. 

Ailgaloum, the hills of, one of the 
boundaries of Messenia, i. 26 

.figimius, the Dorian king, L 103. 

ASgon, king of Argos, i. 415. 
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jCgyptux, king of Mcssenia, L .143. 

iEneas, the Arcadian general, v. 
128. 

JEoHans, their early history, i 8a 

JEolus, supposed to have given his 
name to the ^olian division of 
the Greek nation, i. 87. 

JEripiis, king of Macedonia, v. 160. 

.^scnine.s, v. 206. His embassy to 
Arcadia, 327. His speech on the 
subject of the famous negotiation 
between Philip and Athens, 338. 
His answer to the charges brought 
against him by Demosthenes, OtlO. 
His rcfiort of the second embassy 
to Philip, 363. Is imiieachcd by 
Demosthenes, vi. 26. His ac. 
quittal, 30. He prosecutes Cte. 
iiphon in the cause De Corona, 
vii. lai-bia. 

JEschyliis, the poet ; outline of his 
tragetly Eumenidcs, iii. 22. In. 
flueiice of his dramatic writings, 
74. 

.£thliU8, first king of the Eleans, i. 
95 . 

.£tolia, vii. 89. 166. 181. 303. In- 
vaded by Antipatcr and Craterua, 
109. Courage of the mountain- 
eers of, 199, 200. They secure 
their independence, 201. Idea 
of transporting the entire people 
to Asia, 201. The A^.tolians ex- 
pel the Acarnaniaiis, who had 
Invaded their territory, 22.3. In- 
vasion of, by Demetriu.a, viii. 26. 
Inroads into, by Drennus, 59. 
Social war in, 213. et sea. 

£tolian Ixiague, the, viii. 207. et 
sea. Remarks on its constitution, 
212 . 

jEtolians, the, formation of their 
cities into a general league, viii. 
207. The name of Panrotobcon 
given to their great council, 208. 
The Apocletcs, or Council of I)c- 
puties, 2(i8. Their marauding 
propensities, 2 (j 9. Their love of 
ostentatious entertainments, 210. 
Desire of extending their terri. 
lories, 210. .Stoliaii aggressions, 
21.5. War determine against 
them by the Achsean League, 
223. Their negotiations with 
Philip, 224. Dihiiositions of the 
allies, 22.5. Success of their ge- 
nerals, 228. Their country in- 
vaded by Philip, 238. Thermus 
reduced, and the sacred buildings 
burnt, 239. Vigour and success 
of their wars, 2M. Philip makes 
proposals of peace, 251 Termi- 
nation of the Social War, 251. 
The Altolians .enter into a treaty 
oilbnsive and defensive with 


Rome, 260. Their military oper- 
ations, 261. et aeq. They renew 
their alliance with Philip. ^5. 
Legislation of Dorimaclius and 
Scopas, 276. Depressed state of 
the country, 277. I’hey declare 
war against Philip, 292. Their 
intrigues after the departure of 
Flamininus from Greece, ,331. A 
commission sent from Rome to 
adjust matlers, 335. Declaration 
of war on Greece, 337. Attack 
on and capture of Dcinetnas, 337. 
Iheir defeat at Chains, a37. 
Their success at .Sparta, 337. 
Their operations in connection 
with Antioch us, 341. et seq. 
Siege of Heraclea, 348. The 
JEtolians sue for peace, 340. Re- 
ception of their envoys at Rome, 
35o. The terms itnjHised by the 
senate, 3.56. Disastrous reverses, 

357. Peace granted by Rome, 

358. 

Africa, designs of Alexander re- 
specting, VII. 70. 

Againemiioti, allusions to, in illus- 
tration of the early liistory of 
Greece, I. 70. 

Agatharchus, the first painter of 
scenery according to the rules 
of linear jicrsiiectivc, iii. 74. 

Agatliiiius, the Corinthian admiral, 
IV. 432. 

Agathncles, son of Lysimachus, viii. 
1. His nj)eral ions against Deme- 
trius, Sfi. et seq. 

Agathoclcs, tyrant of Syracuse, 
VIII. 5. 

Agathon, a Greek dramatist, v. 
159. 

Agelaiis, his memorable warning 
to Philip and his ministers, viii. 
251. 

Agen, the, a satirical drama attri- 
buted to Alexander, vii. 93. 

Agesander, the Sjiartan envoy, iiL 

Agcsilaus, raised to the throno of 
Sparta, iv. 372. Ills exjicdition 
to Asia, 357. 382. Defeats the 
Persians in the battle of Sardis, 
388. Invested with the adminis- 
tration of naval affairs, 8'i(). His 
Interview with Pharnabazus,4()2. 
Defeats the Argives in the battle 
of Coroiiea, 114. Establishes the 
Spartan supremacy in Acarnania, 
427. Declines to command the 
cxpcilition sent by Sparta against 
Mantinea, v. 5. His expedition 
against Phlius, 22. 11 is expe- 
dition against Thebes, 44. Orusnes 
the Spartan conspiracy, 101. His 
death, Vi. 134. 
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Agcsipolis, kiog of Laccilffimon, iv. 
4<)n. Intrusted with the com- 
mand of an expedition against 
Argolis, 4*2<>. Returns to Sparta, 
430. I'akes the command of the 
cxpetlition sent against Mantinea, 
V. 5. His death, ^1. 

Agi4, king of Sparta, iii S07. Ex- 
pedition of, ill. 34^2. Concludes a 
tiucc with Argos, .‘H5. Returns 
home to celebrate the Cariiean 
festival, 35 J. Marches into At- 
tica at the head of the Peloponne- 
sian forces, 423 His quarrel with 
Alcibiadcs, ie. 26. Negotiates 
with the Athenian oligarchs, 51. 
His death, 371. 

Agus, his disastrous struggle against 
the Macedonian iiower, vii. 
132. 

Agis, king of Fsonia, v. 175 
Agis, ah qiic poet of Argos, vi. 305. 
vii. 10. 

Agis I V. , his accession to the throne 
of the Kurypontids, viii. 134. 
Weakness of Sparta at this time, 
and Its causes, 134f. He meditates 
a thorough reform, 13.5. The dif- 
ficulties he encountered, 1.36. His 
measures, 138. Party struggles, 
141. His expedition to the Isth. 
mii.s, 14.1 Unfavourable change 
in aff'airs during his absence, 1 43. 
Returns from his expedition, 144. 
His arrest, 14 j. His execution, 
14«. 

Aglancrcon of Tenedos, v. .3.37. 

Agoiatus, IV. 107. Prosecution of, 
238. 

Agr&nis, i 272. 

Agron, king of Illyria, his death, 
vni. 125. Siiccewlod by Teuta, 
his queen, 125. 

Agyrriiius, measures of, iv. 243. 

Alra>U8 the iioct, i. 402. 

Alcainenes, king ot 8|Mrta, i, 314. 

Alcarnenes, the Spartan general, iv. 

5. His death, 8. 

Aicetas, father of Arybas and Nco- 
utolcmus, VI. If). His advice to 
ni.s brother Penliccas, vii. 210. 
He puts Cyiiand, daughter of 
Philip, to death, 211. His design 
to obtain possession of Pisidia, 
227. 

Ucibindes, his birth and parentage, 
ill. 324. His character and educa- 
tion, 32.5. His intercourse with 
Socrates, .327. His marriage, .329. 
His early popularity, 3‘JI. His 
first appear.incein public life, a3.3. 
His animosity towards Sparta, 
335. Sent with a thousand men 
to support the Argives, 343. llis 
influence in the expedition to 


Melos, 357. Charger! with sup- 
porting the inhuman decree 
against the Melians, 361. Ap- 
I)Ointed to the cuininand in Sicily, 
36H. His address to the Atbe. 
man assembly during the debate 
oil the expedition to Sicily, 372. 
Charges against him, 378. His 
trial put off to an indefinite iierioil, 
380. Summoned to Athens to 
st.ind his trial, .3SX). Further 
charges agai nst him, 391. Review 
of the proceedings ag.iinst him, 
396. Sentence of death passed 
U{ion him, and his property con- 
fi&cated, 398. Receives an invi- 
tation from the Spartan govern- 
ment to proceed to Sparta, lUG. 
Hi.s arguments to stimulate the 
sluggish enmity of the Spartans 
against Atliens, 407. His expe- 
dition to 10111.1, iv. 11. His quar- 
rel with Agis. 2f). Kecomes the 
counsellor of Tissapherncs, 28. 
Negotiates with tfic Athenians 
at Samos, 31. Conducts the con- 
ference with Pisniidcr, on behalf 
of Tissaphernes, 38. Is panioned 
and rec.illi’d to Athens, 57. 
Created general, and intrusted 
with the whole management of 
the negotiation with Ti.ssaphcr- 
nes, .58. Returns to Samos, 59. 
Arrested by Tihsaphernes, and 
sent prisoner to Santis, 8.5. Effects 
his escape to Clazoincme, 86. 
His exiiedition against Abydos, 
94. Reruses to ratify the treaty 
made with theChalci'donians, 97. 
Returns to Athens, 9*1. Ap- 
IKiinted commandcr-in.ehief of 
the commoiiwcahh both by land 
and sea, 102. His expedition to 
Eleiibis, 103. Removt^ from his 
command, 109. His death, 107. 
His character, 198. 

Alcidas, the Spartan admiral, ni 
180. 

Aleman the jioet, ii. 124. 

AIcctas, king of the Molossians, v. 
50. 

Alectas, king of Epirus, v. 55. 

Aletes, t'arious accounts of the 
means by which he achieved the 
conquest ol Corinth, i. 273. 

Aleuas, the celebrated prince from 
whom the house of the Alcuada 
derived its name, vi. 13. 

Alexander the Spartan, v. 97. 

Alexander of Pnerca, v. 1I6. His 
piratical excursions. 208. Murder 
of, 280. 

Alexander of Epirus, death of, vii. 

Alexander the .Stollan defeats and 
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slnys Polyclcs in Thessaly, vii. 

932. 

Alexander the Lyncostian ; his trial 
for trca&on, vi. S273. Ills death, 
vii. 89. 

Alexander, king of Maccdon, ii. 

V5. 

Alexander II. of Macedon, v. IGQ. 

Alexander the Great, birth of,v, 199. 
Anecdotes of his boyhood; hta 
education, vi 89. Period of hi-s 
intercourse with Aristotle, 9.3. 
Dittiuiiltips of Ills position, 97- 
His rapid movements, 106^ His 
expedition into 'I'hrace, 109. Ilia 
alliance with the Celts, 111. 
Captures Thebes, 115. Celebrates 
his return to Macedonia with an 
Olympic festival at Algea, 119. 
Sets out on his expedition to 
Asia, 147. His iniraf'ulous escape 
ill the battle of Graniciis, 158. 
Enters Lycia, and receives the 
submission of most of the Lycian 
towns, 167. Confpiracy against 
his life, 1^. Ills cunfldonce in 
his physician, 174. Marches to 
Issus.a'nd prepares for battle, 177. 
Anecdote of, after the battle of 
Issus, 1 85. His reply to the letter 
of Darius, 199. Motives which 
induced him to undertake the 
siege of Tyre, 195. Raises the 
siege of Gaza, 1)04. Is wounded, 
S05. Jewi.sh tradition relative to 
his march to Jerusalem, 906. His 
return to Phoenicia, 914. llis 
pursuit of D.trius, 994. His tri- 
umphant entry into Babylon, 926. 
Enters Persopolis, and sets lire 
with his own haflds to the roval 
palace, 934. Reverence which 
nc shows to the tomb of Cy- 
rus, 2-3.5. His efforts to subdue 
the Mardians, 91-7. Conspiracy 
against his life, 969. Comes for- 
ward himself as the accuser of 
Phiintas. 964. Ilia cx|iedition 
against Dcssiis,976. His measures 
to quell the revolt in Sogdinna, 
286. His contest with the Asiatic 
Scythians, 287. Is defeated by the 
Scythians, 292. His revenge, 293. 
His interview with Pharasra'iiics, 
997. His marriage with Roxana, 
301. His contest with a lion, 304. 
Description of his court at this 
time, 3U5. His remorse for the 
murder of CIcotiis, ro?. Conspi- 
racy against his life, 316. Detec- 
tion of the plot and punishment 
of the con-pirators, 317. His 

? uarrcl with Callitthcnes, 320. 
lis campiigns in India, vii. 1. 
HU inducements for attempting | 


its conquest, S. Amount of his 
army of invasion , 4. Sacri dees to 
AthtMie at Nicaea, the modern 
Cabul, 5. Defeats the Aspasians, 
Assacenians, Ac., 7. His march 
to the Indus, 8. His capture of 
the rock Aornus, 8—10. Takes 
many elephants, 11. Reaches the 
Indus and builds a fleet, 11. His 
flatterers compare him to Dio- 
nysius for the similarity of their 
Indian triumphs, 11. Sacriflccs 
to Bacchus at Nysa, 19. Date of 
his expedition across the Indus, 
13. His invitation to Poms, 14. 
Crosses the Hydaspes, 1^18. His 
victory over Ponis, 90. 29. Rein- 
states himself in his kingdom, 23. 
25. Reduces the Catha'ans, 26. 
Ills career eastward closes at the 
cniiHuence of the Hvphgsis with 
the Hesudrusor Sutlejc. in- 
dignation on finding hisoDUquests 
frustrated in Eastern India hy iiis 
soldiery refusing to marc!) to the 
Ganges, ;30. Ills spirit of further 
discoveries, 28. .‘39. 101. His mis- 
taken nations of eastern geo- 
graphy, 27. 32. Fleet got ready 
for his return, 39. Erects altars 
to the gods, and invokes Hercules 
and Ammon, 30. 34. State and 
order of his navigation on the 
Hydaspes, .34. Peril encountered 
at the junction with the stream 
of the Acesincs, .35. His con- 
quest of the Malli, .36—46. Se- 
verely woiindetl in the assault of 
their capital, 41. 44. Joy of the 
army on his recovery, 45. Enters 
Sogdiana ; builds Alexandria and 
an arsenal on the Indus, 47. 
Surprises Oxycaniis and takes his 
cities by assault, 48. Orders Mu- 
sicanus and some Brahiniiis to be 
ciuciHed, 49. liis conquests on 
the Lower Indus, 49. Fortifies 
Pattala, .50 Explores the Delta 
of the Indus, and its western 
outlet to the sea, 51. Sacrifices 
to the sea god ; builds m.iga zincs 
and docks, and gives the com- 
mand of a naval expedition to the 
Persian Gulf to Nearchus, .53 et 
gcq. His own perilous return 
along the coast by the route of 
Cyrus and of Semtramis, .54. et 
srq. Amount of his anny and 
fleet when he set out on his re- 
turn to the West, 55. The Orites 
submit, 56. HU march through 
Gcdrosia, .57. 61. Sufferings and 
privations, 58—61. He enters 
Carmania, 69. Feasts and indul- 
gencles, 63^ 66. Punishes Clean. 
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dcr, Sitalce«, and others with 
death, 6<'i, 64. Ilis severity in 
the case (ft Aspastes, 64. Wei 
comes Nearchus, and sends him 
on a secrind voyage, 66. Arrives 
in Pcrsepulis, puts Orxincs to 
death, and confers the satrajiy of 
Persison Peiicestes, 67, 68 11 is 

intended discoveries, and fleet on 
the Euphrates, 70. At Susa he 
condemns Abulites, and slayitOx- 
athres with his own hand, 72. 
Insurrection of the Medes sup- 
pressed, 72. He pardons Har- 
palus, his treasurer, 73. l.)3. ft 
xcq. His policy of uniting the 
Macedonian and Persian inter- 
ests, 76. His nuptials with Sta- 
tira, 76—78. His son by B.irsine, 
76. The royal tent, 77. His lar- 
gess to the army, 80. Bestows 
crowds of gold on his captains, 
SI. Hlk Asiatic troops trained 
according to the Macedonian sy.>«- 
tein, 81. He surveys the Tigris 
and the Delta with Nearchus, 
82. Jealousy of the Macedonian 
veterans, 82. A Icxander represses 
their mutiny at Opi8,83— 87. His 
speech on dismissing the vete- 
rans, 88. Sends Craterus to Ma- 
cedonia to supersede Antipatcr, 
80. He requires the Grecian 
states to recall their banished ci- 
tizens, 00. His decree fur that 
object, l.'il. And to pay divine 
honours to himself, 90. H9. He 
repairs to Ecbalana,!!!. festivi- 
ties in Media upon his return 
from India, 92. liis grief tor the 
loss of Hephwstion, 94. 101 . His 
expedition jg.iinst the Cnss.a'aiis, 
96. Is warned by the Chaldaraii 
priests not to enter Babylon, .96. 
And by the sooths.nyer Peitlia- 
gorns, 96. The king hesitates, yet 
enters the city, 97. Date of his 
return to Babylon, 98. ICm- 
bassics from Borne, and from 
many nations, to the conqueror 
of the East, 99. K U. Ill omens, 
103, 104. Ills residence in the 
great city, sickness and death, 
99"109 l Reputed causes of his 
death, 107. Diary of the circum- 
stances attending it, 107. 109. 

He gave his ring or signet to 
Perdiccas, 109. 118. His charac- 
ter and vast aesigns considerect, 

109 -113. His toleration of every 
form of worship, 1 1 J. His admi- 
nistration despotic, ronfcrriiig 
little advantange on either his 
hereditary or acquired tlomi- 
Dions, 114. Not a fau'givcr, 114. 


He reduced the Macedonians 
and Greeks to a level with the 
Asiatics, 113. Council of the 
Macedonian ^ncrals at his de. 
cease, 117. Discontent of the 
soldiers, 120. A king chosen, 
120. The compact between Per- 
diccas and Meleager, 12.6. Par. 
titioii of the provinces of the cm- 
pire, 127. Of Alexander’s plans, 
129. His body ordered to be 
conveyed to the sepulchre of the 
Macedonian kings at 1.10. 

The funeral car, 208. Conveyed 
by the general Arndaeus to Dor 
mascus. 209. Finally deposited 
by Ptolemy in the cemetery of 
the pahace at Alexandria, 209. 
Further allusions to, 132. et seq. 
Alexander TBgus, son of the Mace- 
donian conqueror, by Roxana, 
associated with Arridmus, son of 
Philip, in the royalty, vii. 131. 
Imprisoned with his mother by 
Cassander, 292 .318. Who causes 
this young king, together with 
Roxana, to be murdered, 319. 
Alexander, sou of Pol>sperchon, 
encainpc before Athens, vii. 249. 
He foitifies the Isthmus, 295. 
Defends Ithuine against Cas- 
sander, .602. Is assassinated at 
Sicyon, .‘103. Ilis widow Crate- 
sqMilis, 30,1. 

Alexander, successor of Pyrrhus 
in the throne of Epirus, vii'i. 86. 
Alexander, younger brother of 
Antipatcr, by the aid of P>rrhus, 
becomes possc<.5ed of half the 
kingdom, viiL 16. His alarm at 
the approach of Demetrius, 16. 
MeelH and receives him honniir- 
ably at Diuin, 16. Meditates his 
assassination, but is hiinscif slam 
by the guards of Demetrius, 17. 
Alexandria, city in Egypt, its 
ioiindation, vi. 209. Its tcmple.«, 
VII. 104. Its extensive commerce. 
Hi. Sepulchre of Alexander 
the Great at, 209. 

Alexandria in the Oritis, founded, 

VII. 56. 

Alexiclcs. the Athenian general,'! v. 

67. Ilis death, 73. 

Amasis usurps the throne of Egypt, 
h. 174. 

Amastris governs Heraclea, vii. 
,>5!i. Retires to Heraclea, which 
■he governs during the minority 
of her sons, viii. 2. 

Ambracia, sii'gc of, viii. 357. 

Ammon, tcninie and oracle of, vi. 

2i.J. vii. 34. .62. 100 103. 

Amoiiiph.aretus, resolute conduct 
or,ii.34A 
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Amphiaraus, the Argive proph^, 
ill. 148. 

Amphyctionic confederacy, i. 373 . 
Decrees of, against Sparta and 
Fhocis, V. i2(u. Froceraings of, 
vi. 54. viL 131. 

Amphilochus, the hero, iii. 148. 
Agiphipolis, the battle of, ill. 303. 
Ainphissa invaded by Alexander, 
leader of the JEtoIians, vii. 292. 
Amphitryon, reputed funier of Her- 
cules, i. 197. 

Amyntas, king of Macedonia, it 
204. Consents to become a vas- 
I sal of Darius, 205. 

Amyntas 11. of Macedon, v. 161. 
Amyntas, Macedonian prince, mar- 
ries Cynane, vii. 210. 

Amyntas, brother of Peuccstes, vii. 
226. 

Amyntas, the Macedonian admiral, 
Vi. 41. 

Amyrtacus assumes the title of 
king, lii. 3.‘3. 

Amythaon, legend of, i. 96k 
Anacreon, ii. 126. 

Anaxagoras, f. 111. Tenets of his 
philosophy, ii. 1^. Prosecutions 
against him. iii. 90. 

Anaxaiuier, king of Sparta, i. 362. 
Anaxarchus of Abdcra, vi. 305. vii. 
10 . 

Anaxibius, the Spartan admiral, 
iv. 3l& His defeat and death, 
439. 

Anaxllaus, the tyrant of Uhcgiuin, 
il.319 iii 222. 

Anaximander, tenets of his philo- 
sophy, ii. 134. 

Anaximenes of Miletus, ii. 132. 

Tenets of his philosophy, 134. 
Anchorites of India, vii. i5. 
Andoeides, the rival of Alcibiadcs, 
his character, iii. ^3.34. Impri- 
sonment of, 394. His expedient 
to rescue himnelf and friends, 

.395. Prosecution of, iv. 240. 

His embassy to Sparta, 424. 
Andraguthus, an officer of Deme- 
trius, his treaclicry, viii. 31. 
Andiiscus, his usurpation of the 
supreme power in Maceilonia, 
viiL44l. His military operations, 

442. His invasion of Thessaly, 

443. He defeats the Roman 

cavalry, 443 Being bimscir over- 
come, he escapes into Thrace, 
443. ^ 

Androcles, king of Messenia, i. 344. 
Androcles, the rival of Alcibiadcs, 
assassination of, iv. 44. 
Andromachiis, the Eican general, 

V 137. 

AndVosthenes, vovage of. vii. 71. 
Angeas, king of blis, L 129. ^ 


Anippus, the Syracusian, v. 65. • 
Antalcidas, the peace of, iv. 4. v. 
443. 

Antihelus, iv. 241. 

Aniicyra, conquest of, by the Ro- 
mans, viii. 261. 

Antigenes, vii. 81. Slays Perdicras 
in the mutiiiv on the Nile, 220. 
Transports tfic royal treasure 
from Susa, 242, 243. Is cast into 
a pit, and burnt to death, by An- 
tigonuB, 280. . 

Antigone, design of Ftoll^y in 
bestowing her hand on Pyrrhus, 
viii. 5. 

Antigonia on the Orontes, founded 
by Antigoniis, vii. 333. 

Antigonus Doson, successor to 
Demetrius II., viii. 129. Anti- 

f onus at the Isthmus, 181. At 
*clofK)nncsus, 185. His invasion 
of Laconia, 196. His conquest 
of Sparta, 109. His measures 
there, 200. Him death, 201. Suc- 
ceeded by his adopted son, Philip 
III., 201. 

Antigonus Oon.ntas, viii. 18. His 
restoration to the throne of Ma- 
cedonia, 64. Ills defeat of the 
Celts, (K). He recovers Cassan- 
dria from the tyrant Apollodorus 
67. He is attacked by Pyrrhus, 
and defeated, 68. His long war 
with the Athenians, 89. He^at 
length forces them to submit, 
91. Events following his death, 
118. 

Antigonus, son of Philip, is ap- 
pointed Batr.ip of Phrygia by 
Alexander the Great, vi. 170. 
12H He flics from the proseimtion 
of Perdircas to Europe, vii. 211. 
VVarriM Antipater of the trea- 
chery of Perdircas, 21 2. On the 
death of Perdircas obtains the 
command of his army, 225. His 
alliance with Antipater, 229. Ills 
operations on the coast of Asia 
Minor, 242. His campaign against 
Euincnes, 269. Visits Susa, 271. 
Jlishtratagcms against Eumciies, 
274, 275. Defeats him, and com- 
mands him to be starved, and put 
to death, 277. 280. Declared re- 
gent, 282. 296, 297. 300. His 
navy, .‘K)5 Subdues Phrvgiaand 
Svria, 3117. 314. On his return 
ffom the East he dedhres for 
Alexander ACgiis and Roxana, 
318. Ills dispute with his nephew 
Ptolema>UH, 319. He invades 
Egypt, 3.'18, .339. His son Demc- 
.triiiM besieges Rhodes, and is re- 
pulsed, 341—348. His capital 
Antigonia on the Orontes, 358. 
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Hifl campaign against Lysima- i 
chus, ."'jH. IVis gallant conduct 
in the bittle of Ipbus, where he 
is slain, ;j64<. 

Antimonidas and his brother Al- 
caeus the poet, I M)2. 

Antioehia, founded by Selcucus on 
the Orontes, vii.iVi'l. 

Antiochiis, kingof Messenia, i. .>14 

Antiochus, the Atheniun general. 
His ebarat ter, iv. 107. Slain in 
the battle of Nohuin, 108. 

Antioeliiis, siiriianied the fireat, 
king of .Syria, vm. :J'JL JIis pro- 
jects of extending Ins empire, ;>A*. 

He rejects the dictation ol the 
lloniaii ambassador, llis 

designs on Gieeee, S41. Coni- 
rnciiceifient of hostilities, ;>1.5. 
Council at Deinetiuts, ,>I4. llis 
ailvaiice on IMicne, CeJo- 

Iirntian ol Ins inarnagcat Cliaicis, 
General disboluteiioss of his 
court and camp, o4it. rX])ediliuii 
to Ac.irnunia. .‘jld. Hattie of 
Therniojivl.'e, ?H7. His army 
routed, 848. He einbaiks (or 
Asi.i, JkS. Ktleets o( Ins de|t.irture 
on tiic general feeling m Grecee, 

it 

.iitipator.v.8J^. vi.2.71. Intention 
of superseding liiiii in Macedoriia 
by C'ratenis, v 11.88. llis senti- 
ments as to Alexander, 8(S. On the 
death of the king, his povvei toii- 
firnied by the council ot the armv 
at Habyloti, Jilt (ni the news of 
AIc\aiider*.s decease iie sends an 
embassy to the Atheniai's, ICtO. 

His prospects of snpjiort, KiP. 

ITis ilefeat, on wlncli he takes 
refuge in Camia, I7J, J72. 17iK 
llis alliance with J.eoiiiiatii«, I71t- 
Is obeyed by the troops ol Lcon- 
natus, who was slam in 'J'hess.t]y, 

181, 18J. In conjunction with 
Cratcnis he obt.iins a victory 
jver Mcno, and receives the sub- 
mission ot the League, I8 (j, 187. 

His character, IfiU. His reception 
jf the Athc'iiiari .iiiib.iss.idors, 
iiid garrisons Munychia, I.S<>. 1<}1. 
Zlapitiilatioii of Athens to. I'll. 

Ills measures at Athens, H).l. lie 
iroseribes and puis the Atheiiuni 
irators to death, l^MJ. Is 
onied by Aiiligoniis and I>e- 
(letrius, :?!!, 2lii. He prepares | 
or war against Peidiccas, 21'J. 
■ends Craterii.« .and Neoptolemus 
gainst Kumenes, i214. He pro- 
eeds to Paradisus m Syria, and Is 
ivestetl with tlie supreme authu- 
ity, 2ii4. 225. llis reconciliation 
t Sardis with Cleopatra, 227, 

VOL. VIII. I I 


( 228. Ilia return to the Helles- 

pont, 2.!), 2.‘i0. Ills disorder likely 
to prove fatal, 2.17. Dornades re- 
pairs to Aiitipater alter intriguing 
111 the cause ot Pcrdiccas, and is 
by him cn.*it into a dungeon, 2J7. 
At his death he appoints Poly- 
sperchon to succeed him in IM 
regenev, 238. Conte.«t that results 
from this will ot Ariti(>.tler, 2o!>, 
2 H). He' sucrccils Iiih brother 
I'hilip 111 the governinont, viii. 'i. 
He murders his iiiothor, 14. 
His kingdom invaded by Pyrrhus, 
1.3. Division of tJic kingdom be* 
tween liiin and Alexander, Id. 
On tlie death of Alexander, and 
clertioii to the iovereignty of Dc*- 
metrius, he lepairs to tJic cuuit 
ot Lysiinat tins, 18. 

Aiilipliilus efiiiimaiids the Greek 
conteiier.ites at L.’tmia 011 the 
death of Li'ostheiies, vii. 178. 
Delent*. la'omiatus in 'I'liebsaly, 
Iso, JHl. Is flelcatitl by Anlipater 
at C'rannoii, IKt». He'treatb with 
the regent, and the coritedcrates 
kiy down tiieir arms, J87. 

AiiiipJion, his cliaracter and abili- 
ties, .lb dcbrnbed by 'I'liiicydides, 
iv. ki. 

.\ii\tus, Ills accusation of Socritcs, 
IV. 274. 

Aoriiiib, Indian lidl fort, taken by 
Alexander, vii. 8 — 10. 

Aphricas or Kryx, the Assacenian, 
vii 11. 

Ajiocictes, the, or (knmcil of De- 
puties, uinciig tile Altoliaiis, viii. 

20s. 

Apollodorus, a member of the Five 
Hundred, v. :30]. 

A|H>l]od(»riib, a captain of Alexan- 
der’s, VI 1. yd 

Apollonia, siege of, by Philip, viii. 
251. 

Apolloiiidca ignomiiiiously expelled 
from the great army, iv. .‘ItlO. 

AiKiIlonides burns the Five Hun- 
dred or council of Argos, vii. ;;oi. 

Apollophaiies, vu.fiC,. His death, 
Ii2 Hd. 

Appcileo, vin. 23.8. His intrigues 
against Philip, 2.84. i‘l sty. llis 
tre.ichery, 213. He forfeits the 
king's cuiitiilenee, 244. lie is sent 
to Curinlh, and thereput to death, 
24.3 

Apiieus, the Egyptian king, ii. 
07 . 

Arabia, voyages to the coast of, vii. 
55. tid. 70. Thu .Arabians ot petra 
repulse Demetrius, 314. 'Phe 
Desert, 314. Spices of. and com- 
merce with Egypt, 31w. 
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Arabitcs, the, and river Arabiiis, 
vii. 35. 

Arachofiia, victories of Craterus in, 
vu.ftii. 

Aracus, the Spartan admiral, iv. 4. 
145. 

Arattas.Arashtras, or Aratrioi,vii.4. 
Aratus, viii. 94. Facts in his early 
life, 95. Traits of character, 95. 
He incditiites tlie recovery of 
Sicyon, 96. Ills first romantic 
expedition, 9K. He surprises the 
city, 99. His difiiculties in the 
government, 101. Ili.s great po- 
pularity, K'.'J. He seeks and ob- 
tains asbislance from I’tolemy, 
104. His judicious settlement of 
the claims ot all {laities, 11)5. 
He IS aiipoiiited general of the 
Achaean League, 107. He sur- 
prises ('oriiith. 111. He obtains 
{uisbChsion of the city, 11*2. At- 
tempts upon Argos, 113. Further 
expeditions, 114. et seq. He iii- 
vddos Attica, 121. Further at- 
tempts upon Argoo, 123. His 
movements in the South, 151. 
His great iiifiiience in the Achiean 
League, 152. Hu ib defeated by 
Cleoiuenes. UT7. His dangerous 
intrigues, 171. Receives the title 
of Strategus Autocrator, 178. Hu 
negotiations with ('leomcnes,179. 
His inroad into .\rgo1jb, liU. He 
makes war on iT,tolin. and .sufler-s 
a defeat, 217< H q- He goes out 
of otlice, and is succeeded by his 
son, 227. His death, 2 .j9. 

Aratus the younger, succeeds his 

l. ither in the oltice ot general of 
the Aeliuran I.eagne, viii 2'i7. 
He accompanies Fhilip in lus ex- 
peditions, 2.'>1. He pains the 
king's confidence, 2 .‘j 5. Conceives 
disgu.st at some parts of Philip'.s 
conduct, 2.W. 

Arcadia, its situation, i. 19. Its pe. 
ciiliar featiire.s, and character of 
the people, 21. 

Arcesus, v. 35. His death, 5C. 

Arccsilaus Tl., li. KiO. 

Archedemus, liis low extraction and 
character, iv. 12K. His accieatiou 
.against the Athenian generals, 

m. 

Archelauo, v. l.;7. Prosperous state 
of Maceilonia during his reigti, 
1,*»8. Murder nf, Jfil). 

Arcliclaus, governor of Mesopo- 
tamia, vii. 127. 

ArehestratiiB, the Athenian com- 
mander, in. 102. 

.\rchiaH, V. 16. II is death, .14. 

Art bias, otticer nccomp.inying Ne- 
archus in Ids voyB;je,v ii. (j.;, b6.71 . 


Archias, of Thurii, pursues the 
orators Hyiierldes, &c., vii. 196. 
Witnesses the execution, by poi- 
son, of the orator Demosthenes, 
197. 

Archidamus, king of Sparta, iii. 7. 
His advice to the assembly during 
the debate on the subject of the 
Corinthian war, 107. Misaddress 
to the army at the beginning of 
the war with Athens, 118. His 
negotiations with the Plateans, 
14.1. His extraordinary expedient 
at the siege nf PJatea, 146. 
Archidamus, the son of Agesilaiis 
expedition of, v. 97. Speech of, 

Archilochus, the poet, ii. 124. 
Archinus, iv. 2.14. 

Arplion, obtains the government of 
Rabylnnia, vii. 127. 

Archoiiido.s, a Sicel chief, bis alli- 
ance with the Athenians, hi. 
466. 

Art hons. See “ Athens.” 

Ardoales, king of Armenia, vii, 
Jt>8, 

Arcus, king, his unsnceessful expo- 
ditioii against tlie A'itobans, viii. 
49. 

Ai perns attempts to mount the 
throne of Macedon, v. 173. 
Arganthoniiis, tlie Tartessian king, 

li. ms. 

Arginusa*, the battle of, iv 120. 
Arponautic expedition, the legend 
ot, I. 1 12. Religious groundwork 
of the legend, 145. Its historical 
foundation, 146. Its connection 
with the Trojan AVar, 1.0.3. 

ArpfN, internal condition of, iii. 
:;I2. Alliance of, with Sparta, 35.1. 
Change in the policy of, 354. 
Counter revolution, .1.05. burn- 
ing of the Prjt.inc'iuin and demo- 
eratic council cjf Five Hundrccl 
at, vii. .'>01. Unbiicceshfiil attack 
upon, by Pyrrhu*!. who i.s defeated 
and hlain, viii. 75. Attempts of 
Arate.s uikiii, 123. Submission of, 
to Clecnnenes, 177. Defence of, 
by Nalii>«, 321. Liberty of, so- 
leiiiiil> proclaimed, .‘i'JH. 
Argyr.opids, the, vii. 267. Thc‘y 
seixe and bind Kiiiiienos, 279. 
'i'heir turbulent spirit, 282. 
Ariabignes, hiothc'rof Xerxes, slain 
III the b.ittle of .Salainis, li. 311. 
Aiiaratlies, vn. 12M. Defeated and 
put to death m Asia Minor by 
Ferdicca.s, 205. 

Arigaum, city near the Indus, 
\il. 7. 

Ariob.-iranncs, satrap of Phrygiai 
vi. 128. 
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Aristagoras, his expedition to 
Naxos, ii. 207. Failure of the 
expedition, 200. Incites the 
loniaris to revolt, 210. 

Aristaiidcr, of 'J'clmissus, Alexan- 
der’s Lycian soothsayer, vi. 111). 

Aristcus, the Corinthian com- 
mander, iii. 102 

Aristides, ii. 269. His interview with 
Thcniistoeles,S05. Establishes his 
country in an honourable and 
well-earned prc-eininencc, 671. 
His death, S7!i. 

Aristijipus, his connection with 
Cyrus, IV. 2H7. 

Aristo, stratagem of, iii. 462. 

Anstoluiluii, vi. l.^iS. vii. 90L 1li.s 
details of the death of Alexander, 
107. 

Aristocrates, king of Arcadia, I. 
.'lij'J. Ills treachery and death, 
6ii7. 

Aristocrntes, the .Athenian general, 
IV 8. Impeachment of, 129. His 
eM'Ciitioii, 1.66. 

Aristodemiis, story of, i. 619. Slain 
ill the battle ol riatara, ii. 6.00. 

Aristodemiis, and Alexander, son 
of Folysperchon, vii ;>()2, iJIW. 

Aristogciton, coii.spiracy of, lu 67. 
Execution of, 09. 

Arutolimus, Ins tyranny and violent 
death, viii. 87. 

Ariatomenes, king of JMessenin, his 
birth and character, i. His 

wonderful exploits and escnpe.s, 
664. His death, .6()8. 

An}»tonicu<, the tyrant of Methyna, 

VI. 210 .50.;. 

Ariiitonicii**, proscribed by Anti- 
p.Uer, vJJ. 1!'.0, 196. 

Anstoiious, VII. 117. 119. 128. 

Arisruphane!i, the comic poet, iii. 
6(H). Hcview of his \iritings, iv. 
2 . 1 O. Ill-, political views, 2.W. 
Attaeks the Sophists, 2(i0. Mo- 
tives which induced him, 270. 

Ariiitophon, the orator, v. 26.S. 

Aristotle, i. 81. His influence on 
the mind and char.icter of Alex- 
ander the (Jreat, vi. 92. Is re- 
portcil by some to have been eon- 
ceriied in poisoning Alexander, 

VII. 107 . Is forced to withdraw 
from vMheiis, 011 a charge of im- 
piety, 18.0. 

Arrhabiciis, prince of Lyccstis, v. 
l.OS. 

Arrian ofNicomodia, vi. l.W. 

An iuii, chronology of the liistorian, 
vii. 16. On Alexander’s battles 
in India, 19. On the retreat of 
the Macedonians from the Hy- 
pliasfs, 29. llcsenbes theserpents 
and gyrtes of the deserts of Gc- 

I ; 


drosia, 58, 59. Historical details 
from his works, 84. 107. 

Arndiriis, a Macedonian general, 
vii. 160. m, 

Arndaeus, Philip, son of Philip by 
Philinna, vi. 61. Either imbecile 
or siifTcring from poison given by 
Olympias, vii. 120. Proclaimed 
king by the Macedoni.m army 
at Babylon, 121. Perdiceus con- 
strains him to punish the par- 
tisans of Meleager with death, 
126. Edict of, 216, 247. Is put 
to death after a battle by queen 
Olympias, S85. 

Arsaces, lieutenant ofTissapherncs, 
liisfierfidy and cruelty, iv. SO. 

Arsaces, u prince of cciitial India, 
vii. 61. 

Arsaines, satrap of Asia, vi. 260. 

Arsinoe, daughter of Ptolemy and 
Berenice, her marriage to'Lysi- 
machiis, viii. 2. Particulars con- 
nected with her liLstory, 42. ct 
seq. Her alliance with Ptolemy 
Ceraurius, and its unhappy re- 
sults, 50. et scq. 

Arsites, satrap of Phrygia, vi. 155. 

Artabazanes, son of Darius, dis- 
putes the succession with his 
brother Xerxes, ii. 24.9. 

Artabaziis, his military operations, 
ii 617. 

Artalmiis, the-satrap, v.219. Sub- 
mission of, to Alexander, vi. 246. 

Artapherncs, satrap of ttio Abiatic 
coast of the /Egian, ii. 206. His 
cruelties, 209. Hi.s regulations 
in Ionia, 22.‘>. 

Artas, a Mestiapian chief, iii. 429L 

Artagetes, governor of SestOb, ii. 
6{»0. His cruel fate, .661. 

Artaxerxes, his reception of 'I'lie- 
nnstocles, ii. .‘>88. Sends bribes 
to the ])rincip.^l Spartans to use 
their infliirnce so as to engage 
their counlr\nu‘n in an oxpedi. 
tioii against Attica, in. 27. His 
message to tiie Greeks, iv. 611. 
His death, vi. l.‘i>0. 

Artemis, sanctuary of, at Orcho- 
ineiius, vii. .‘5o2. 

Artemisia, queen of Caria, ii. 603. 
SOi). V. 304. vi 81. 

Arybas, king of Epirus, ri. 79. 

Asander, vi. 160. vii. 128. Satrap 
of Cana, 228. 307. 

Asclepiodorus, satrap of Syria, vi. 
295. Succeeds to Peuccslcs in 
Perbis, vii 282. 

Asia, Alexander the Great de- 
signed tolleilenise, vii. 112. And 
planted numerous Greek eulo- 
nics, 112 ei passim. Insurrection 
of the Greek colonists in, 206. 
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Ascetics of Hindostan, vii. 14. 

Asius, the genealogical poet of 
Sairios, 1 . 49. 

Asopiiis, son of Phormio, iii. 17.>. 

Asp;\sia, her connection with Peri- 
cles, iii. 87. Prosecution against 
her, 88. 

Aspasiitns, or Ilippasluns of India, 
vii. 6. 

Aspastes, satrap of Carmania. His 
cxerntion, vii. (14. 

Assaconiuns, Indian tribe, vii. H. 

Astyages, ii. P>4. Dethroned by 
Cyrils, KiTh 

Astyluik of Croton, i. .TSf). 

AtlicemeQes, colonics founded by 
bun, i. 1279. 

Atliaines, tlie Mingnn chief, ii. 8(1. 

Athanagoras, the Syracusan orator, 
iii. o8i. 

Athenodonis, the Athenian ge- 
neral, V. 

Atheni.ins, ii 77. iv. 3, Their 
great sufferings during the siege 
of Lachares, viii. 11. Their i ou- 
r.ige and patience during the 
siege of Antlgonus, HP, 

Athenian confederaev, revival and 
growth of the, v. 20,3. 

Athenodorus, leader of the Creek 
revolt in Asia, is a.s$.issinated, 
vii. 2(ja 

Athens, form of governuicnt at, 
when the Athenians first came 
into collision with the ]*ersi.ins, 

11. 1. Tribes of, .‘5, 4 7. The 
kings, Cecrops, Cranaus, and 
Enchlhoinus, 3. Paiubon, 4. 
Reign of ThcJ-eus, .'J. He col- 
lecied the tribe.s in, H. Theseus 
eniisidcred as the founder of the 
democracy, 9. 11. Privileges of 
the oligarchy, 10, 11. 14. The 
tribes subdivided into pliratries, 

12. ,"7. Worship of Zeus and 
Apollo at, I'i. Usurpation of 
Menostheus at, 1.7. Death of 
CoUrus ; his son Medon archoii 
for life, 1.7. Deecniiial arehons, 
Ifi. Cause of the deposition of 
Ilippomenes, 1«, 17, 18. Annu.il 
arehons, 16. The polcuiarch, IG. 
Laws of Draco, 18. .‘gi. Conspi- 
racy of C}lun, 20. 23. Megaclcs 
commands the death of the con- 
spirators, 22. I^ws of Solon, 2.3. 
30. 16—74. War of Megara, 24. 
Kpimciiides invited liy the Athe- 
nians, 27. 29, 30- Cratiiius and 
Ari.stodeinus devote theinsclves 
to death, 29. Court of the 
Areiopagus, 29. Temple of the 
Kumeniites on the hill of Mars, 
29. ('uuiicil ot ilic 1‘Qur Hun- 
dred, 40. The Alcmaionlds, 41. 


.77. 60. 7.S. Constitution, 43. 48. 
Court of the Hclia^a, '44. The 
Athenian women, .7]. 'I'he navy 
of, .72. Condition of slaves at, 5.3. 
liycurgus, Megaclcs .and Peisis- 
tratus, chiefs of the three factions 
at, 55. Power of Peisistratus, 56. 
60. 62. 65. Temples built hy 
him, 63. Flipparclius slain by 
Harmotliiis and Aristogeiton, 
67—68. Tyranny of Hippias, G). 
72. The Ainpliictyons rebuild 
the temple of Delphi, 70. Clcis- 
thenes, 71. 77. .Spartans under 
Cleoinenes invade Attica, 71-77. 
79, 80. Victories ol the Athe- 
nians over the Ilieotiaiis, and ,it 
CPialeis, 78. Atlieiiiaii cmba.ssies 
to Phibi), king of Macodoii, at 
Pell.i, V..3.57. .34.3. ;>46 3.77. U.iti- 
ficatinn ot the treaty with that 
monarch, .361. Their’ return, .362. 
Report made by JKschines, 3ti3. 
A third embassy of tlie Athe- 
nians, .367. Public o]>iiiion at 
Attiens reg.irding the iiieasures 
of King Philip, .‘;(»9. The Athe- 
nians ineited ag'iinst Alexander 
by Demosthenes, vi, 104. They 
send that orator with other en- 
voys to appease him; result of 
this mission, l(i6 Tlicir recep- 
tion of llarpalus gixes oilbnee to 
the Macedonian con(|ueror,vii.71. 
89.93. Macedonian p.irty atAtliens 
1.3.3. Demanit for the sui render 
of the Atheiiiuii orators, 133. J9(). 
C. 1 USC of the crow’ll,” a mark 
of approbation by his fellow citi. 
ssens to Demosthenes, I.‘3.7— 140, 
Impeachment of Leoer.ites hy 
Ij)rurgus, 140. Admini'stration of 
Ijvcurgiu, son i)t Lxeuphron, 1 41. 
147. The exiles, 151 Of the imliti. 
eal conduct nf DeTnnstiioiu\s, 
15.7. 164. The Athenians assert 
the liberty of (JreiTC, iri.7— 16,9. 
Defeat of Aiitipater by laios- 
tlieiies, and hlockaile of Lamia, 
171, 172. Defeat ol the Athe- 
maii navy hy (‘lilus, ISJ. Em- 
bassies to Anlip.it(‘r, ]8.3, l.S'). 
Phocion, 189, 237 250. Capitu- 
lation to Antipster, 190. Mu- 
iiychia garrisoned by the Mace- 
donians, 191. 19.3. 2 >7. Pur.vuit 
of the oiators and death ol 
Demosthenes, 19.7. 197. Atbe- 
niatiH surrender their freedoni. 
222. Revolution at Athens, 249. 
Alexander, son of Polysperehon, 
encamps at, 249. Phocion in 
the Maecilonian camp, 250, 25 U 
His condemnation and death, 
253. 255. 'i'ruaty xvith Cassander, 
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who ocptjpios the city, 2fi3. Ex- 
pod itiuii ({[' DonictriuH, to recover, 

VI 11 . 7. Lui'liaros liccuines niat>ter 
of It, 10. Siege of, by Lachareii, 
11. lly .\ntigoiies, 89. Attack 
upon, by Philip, 989. Eml)U8^y 
of the Three Philosophers to 
Rome, ♦'jfi. 

.'\tov.sa, daughter of Cyrus, and the 
most honourable aiiioiig the wives 
of Darius, ii. 192. 

Atos.s.'i, the princess, vi. 131. 

Atrax, uiisuccosstui siege of, by 
l‘'l.-iTniniiius, viii. 299. 

Atropatos, satrap of Media, vL 
312; vii. 92. 127. 

Attagiims of Tlicbos, ii. 332. 

AtCilus, vi. 78; his death, 107. 

Attains of ]*eigaina, included in 
the treaty of iho .T.tohaiis with 
Rome, \iii. 20'(l. His military 
operations, 203 ft srq. 

Attains, admiral ot Pcrdircas ; hi» 
services m India, vii. 18. 3'akos I 
'lyre, 222. Embraces the cause 
ot Kuridico, 224. His entcrpriHCS, 
227. it srq. 

.Vttica, i. 1.3. iii. InvaMon 

, of, by Cassaiulor, viii. 0. RyAii- 
tigomis, 91. Bv Aralu*., 121. See 
“ Athens,” ” Marathon,'* &o 
Audiita, Illyrian prinress, vii. 210. 
Autocles, the Athenian general, v. 
217. 

.\utolycns put to death by order 
of the Thirty, iv. JH3. 
.lutophradates, satrap of the 'I'a- 
puri.'ins, vi. 2‘lt). 

Antophrudutes, satrap of J/ydia, vi. 

J2S 

Axintlioa, wife of Nicoclcs, her 
despair and heroic death, vii. 

A^chnieus, king of Tyre, vi. 202. 

B. 

B.abylon, triiiinphant entry of 
Alexander into, vi. 22G. The 
great temple of, vii. 97. Death 
of Alexander the Great at, 107 
—109. Became a port of coin- 
niereial importance, 111. Coun- 
cil of the Macedonian generals 
at, 117. 

Bacchus or Dionysus, tradition of 
his conquest of India, vii. 11. 
Festival of, 92. 

Bacehylidcs, the poet, iii. 71. 

Dactria, vii. II. Greek colonists 
in, consider it as a land of hoiie- 
less exile, 28. These revolt and 
set out on their return, 15. Mas- 
sacre of luburgciits by Pcrdiccas, 

202. 204. 

I I 


Baghistane, garden and monuments 
of, vii. 02. 

Bar.saciitc», satrap of Arachosia, vi. 
238. 

Baryaxes, the Mede, his presump- 
tion, .ind punishment, vii. 72. 
Battus, legend of, ii. 95. 

Baltiis II., ii. 100. 

Battus 111., ii. 1 00. 

Bazira, its capture by Alexander, 
vii. 8. 

Belesis, satrap of Syria and As. 
s\ria, IV. 290. 

Bellcrophon, his adventures, i. 125. 
Bessus, satrap of Bac-tria, vi. 21 G. 
Cajiture and punishment of, 2<S1 . 
Doom of, 295. 

Bianor, vi. 190. 

Blitor, dismissed from his govern- 
ment bv Antigonus Vii. 28.3. 
Bivotia, ilivi-sioii of, i. 9. Character 
of the people, 13. Early inha- 
bitants of, 3G. 

Bu'utians, the, assertion of their 
indejiendcncc of Demetrius, but 
.alterwards they submit to his 
termh of peace, viii. 19. 'J'hey 
revolt, .ind .ire again red need to 
bubmiSHion, 19. At the in»tiga. 
tion Ilf I’yrrhut-, they again revolt, 
and after a protractid siege, sur. / 
render at discretion, 2.5 
Bdges, the Persian governor of 
Eion, in. 3. 

I Bracliylus, murder of, viii 315. 

' Brahiiiiii anchorites, 15. 

Bralnnins, iullucucc of the, vii. 

37. 49. 

Brasidas, exploit of, iii. J2S. Cou- 
rage and zeal of, 239. 11 is expe- 
dition loThnire, L’tit;. IIis expo, 
tlilion to Marednnij, 272. II is 
quarrel with Perdiccab, 273. 
Alarches against Amphipohs, 
285. Popularity of, 288. Con- 
quests of, 290. Prevailed upon 
once more to join ins forces to 
a MaeixioiiMn army, 295. His 
second quarrel with Peiilircas, 
i'9G. Slam in the battle ot Am- 
phipohs, ;3()4. 

Breiinus, a Celtic general, his 
inarch into Afacedonia, and vic- 
tory over Sostheiics, viii. 55. Is 
defeated by the Greeks, .‘58. His 
siiccebsful inru.id into .Etolia, .59. 

Ills attack on Delphi, Gl. His 
aefcat, G3. 

Bryas, the Argivc chief. Hi. 355. 

Bulls. See Siierthlas, iii. m. 
Bucpphala, city foutided upon the 
death of the horse Bucephalus, 
vii. 24. 

Byzantium, siege of, vi. 43. Regu- 
lation of the hierarchy, 51. 

3 
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C. 

Cabul, city anil river, vii. R. 

Cubiini, Ortnspaiia, or Nicica, the 
mocicni Cabul, vii. 5. 

Cadtneans, the, ancient inhabit- 
ants of Thebes, i. 104. 

Caduuis, 1 . (io. The first who in- 
troduced letters among the 
Greeks, 2.19 

Cadmus of Miletus, ^.^lid to be the 
first to have ap|ilicil pruso to an 
historical subject, i. 127. 

Ca?sar, the diet.itnr, i. 18. 

Calanus or Sphines, vii. 15. This 
Inilian philosopher burns him- 
self at Susa, 78. Serious drinking 
nuitrh at his funeral, 79. iiis 
prediction as to Alexander’s 
death at llab\lon, 97. 

Calaiirea, island of^ i. 23. Death 
of Dciiidstlicnes in the temple 
of Tuseidun or Neptune in, vii. 
19(). 

Callutia, Odessiis, and Greek eitie.s 
near the Euxine, vii. 807. Siege 
of, 807. 

Callias, the Athenian general, iii. 
102. Sl.iin in the battle of I*ott- 
diua, 104. 

Callias, the Euba'an, vi. 19. 

Callias of Clialcis, vi. 4.'1. 

CaIIi('rate.s di-tinguislied as the 
most beautiful person in the 
(Trecian army, ii. 340. 

Callicrates, embassy of, viii. 377. 
cf srq. lli.s influence in the 
coitneils of the Achaean League, 
302. His servility tow.irds Iloine, 
4J.1. His cruelty a ml rapacity, 
427. (4cneral dete.'ttntioii of hi<. 
conduct, 429. His illness and 
death, 410. 

Callicratidas succeeds Lysanderas 

'admiral, iv. Ho. Successes of, 

120 . 

Callimachus, the polemarch, ii. 

2.J9. 

Callimedon, the exile, his address 
to Antipater, vii. UH). 

Calliiius, the Ephesiaii poet, ii. l.’iiS. 

Callisthencs, the .Athenian general, 
V. 187. DifTerent accounts as to 
the manner of his death, vi. 325. 

Callistratus, the Athenian orator, 
V. 38. 65. 

Calli.venus comes forward as the 
accuser of the Athenian generals, 
iv. 131. 

Calydon, 1. 99. 

Calydoinan boar chase of the, i. 
142. 

C .imarina, debate at, iii. 404. 


Cambyscs, the son and heir of Cy- 
rus, ii. 173. Ills death, 1H2. 

Carduchians, the, iv. 341. 

Carians. See “ Ia.‘lcges,” i. 43. 

Carmania, vii. 50. Alexander cn. 
ters Kerman trom Gedrosia, 62. 
Insurrection ot the Carinanians, 
67. 

Carthaginians, the, vii. 99. 

Carystus, siege of, li. 232. 

Cashmirc, kingdom of, vii. 8. 

Caspian Sea, I Icraclides sent to ex- 
plore the, VII. 101, 11 1. 

Cassandcr, vi. 1.71. vii. 89. His 
interview with Alexander at 
llabylon, lOo. Til used by the 
king, and refiorted to have taken 
revenge, 106, 107. Is npi>ninted 
chiliarch in cnminaiul ot the 
cavalry by his father, Aiitipater, 
vii. 22.7. lie orders the execution 
of Dcm.idcs and Demeas, 2.AS. 
His dis.<;iiniilation on the a} 

of Polyspt clu ‘ceed 

Antipatcr, 289. Ills i laiidcstiiie 
flight, 210. The AtJieniaiis ca- 
pitulate to Cassaiuier, 262. lie 
lays siege to Pydiia, 2s7. Makes 
Ininsclf master ot Macedonia, 
ami puts Olympias, mother of 
Alexander the Grca^, to death, 
290, 291. He imprisons Roxana 
and her son at Amphijiolis, 291, 
292. Marries Tliessaloniee, and 
founds the cities of 'i'hcssaloniea 
ami Cassandrea, 292. Forces the 
pass of ''riiermopyhe, 293. Ite- 
iniilds the Ru'otian 'i'liel)e.s, 298 
— 29.7. Puls Roxana ami Alex- 
ander ^Egiis to death, 819. His 
crimes compared with those of 
iii.s rivals for power, 822. His 
nnsuecessful attempt to recover 
Crorcyra, viii. 5. llis invasion of 
Attica, 6. He rcliminishcs his 
design, 7. IIis de.ith,8. Is suc- 
reeded by his son Philip, 9. 

Cassandrea, recovery of, by Anti- 
gorius, from Apollodoriis, viii. 67. 

Catha;an8, Indian race, vii. 23. 
Their total defeat by Alexander, 
26. 

Caucones, the origin of the, i. 42. 

Cecrops, i. 37. Hisdoubtfiil origiii,66. 

Ceisus succeeils his father, Tc- 
menus, at Argos, i. 271. 

Celts, the, their invasion of Mace- 
donia, viii. 32. Its eon.serjuenec6, 
.73. t't seq. Tlieir in mails into 
JEtolia, 39. Attack on Delphi, 
61. 'J'lieir retreat, 63. 

Cephisodotus, the Athenian ge- 
neral, iv. 148. V. 219. 

Ceraunus. See “ Ptolemy.” 

Cersobicptes, king of Thrace, v. 
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S32. His negotiation with Athens, 
Is oiuitted in the treaty 
with King Philip, J5.). His do- 
minions invaded by Fliilip of 
Macedon, :i58. 

Chabinas, the Athenian general, v. 
37. Sent to establish the Athe- 
nian ascendency iti Kiibma, oog. 
Death of, 2.J.] 

Clneron, established as tyrant in 
1‘ellcne, vii. lal. His malver- 
sation .aid imriishnient, nii. 
.‘J75. 

Cha?rone.i, the battle of, vj fi'i, 
t'luldiran priests warn Alexander 
of his impending fate, vii. 0(i. 
Their prediction of the power of 
Seleucus, iSd. 

Chaleedoii, siege of, iv {Id. 
Ohalcidens, his expedition to Chios, 
iv. 8. 'J'o Ionia, Jl. Suece>s. ot, 
at Miletus, Id. 

Chaleidi.uKi, the, the first CJreeks 
who gained a footing in Sicil\, ii. 

C'haleis fortified by the Kiibo-aii'., 
iv. 83. 

('haonos, the, i. S(> 

Chares, the Alheiiian general, v. 
13. ‘JOn, Kill orb the service of 
Artabazns, 2J.0. Sestus t.iken 
by, Describes the tent of 

Alexander, vii. 77. 

Chandemus of Droiis, v. 185. Jlis 
treaehor), JS7. 

Charilaus proelaiined king of 
Sparta, i. 

Charmidcs killed in the battle of 
Miin>ehia, iv. 202. 

Charcpades, Ins espeditioii to Si- 
cily, in ‘23 }. 

Charon, v. 31. PKieed at the head 
of the goveriinieiit of Thebes, 
Avith the title nl Jheotareh, 3.7. 

Ch Cl lens of Tcgea, li. 27 k 
('lieirisoplius, iv. 2!)-l'. iJi.s de.ith, 
332. 

Cheiiab. river, named tlic Acesines, 
vii. SJj. Sii. 

Chios, battle of, vni. 2S’d. 

Chocs, Ohoa-spes or Kvaspla, riicr, 

vii. 6,7. 

C^hwreas, iv. 60. 

Chremonidiaii war, the, viii. PI. 
Cilicia, operation.^ of Demetriuh in, 

viii. 38. 

Cimon, father of the celebrated Mil- 
tiades, 11 . 62. 

Cimon, soil of Milliadcs, in 1. His 
death, 37. 

Cinadon, conspiracy of, iv. 

Execution of, 381. 

Cinetes, the, i. 81. 

Cissida^, commander of the Syracu- 
san auxiliaries, v. 122. 


Cleaiider, vi. 220. Put to death by 
Alexander, vii. ffj. 

Clearior, the Urcek general, iv. 331. 

Clearchus, Ins expedition to the 
Hellespont, iv 8. Sent a second 
time to the Jlosponis, pt2. Joins 
Cyrus, 2S3. Ilin reply to 'I’lssa- 
iilienies, 31.5. Ills interview with 
rissaphcriies, 320. Arrest and 
execution of, 321. 

Cl L*d ifh thf 

veriiment of Ami>hipolis, in. 3(K). 

Cleist.henes, tyrant ot.Sicyon, i. >Sj. 

Cleitiis, VI. 1.5S. Appointed .satrap 
of IJactna, Is murdered by 
Alexander, 307. 

Cleitus, Macedonian admiral, dc- 
fe.its the Athenians under Ketion, 
111 . 183. He celebr.ites Ins vi»'- 
fory ot Amorg'is, I8J, 1S4. He 
defeats Nicanor in the Propontis, 
260. Is surprised and tot.{lly de- 
feated by Antigniins, 261 Is 
slam by l^iMinachus, 261. 

Cleocritus, the herald ot the Mys. 
teries, his address to the eon. 
ipierors after the battle nl Miiiiy. 
chia, IV. 202. 

Cleoinbrutiis, liis expedition against 
Thebes, v. 40 Slain in the battle 
of Ltiietra, 75. 

Cleotnedes, expedition of, to Melos, 
in .3.57. Tragical issue, ibl. 

('leomenos, king of Sparta, ii. 71. 
Dies miserably bv his own hand, 
22P. 

ClcoinencB, satrap of Egypt, vii. 73. 

lot. 127 . 

Cleomeiies II , king of Sparta, vui. 

60 . 

rieoinenes, son of Econid.'is, his 
marriage to Agiatis, widow of 
Agis IV^, VIII. 147. Her gre.il* 
influence over him, 148. His 
c'lccessioii to the throne, on the 
cleatl) at Leunida.s, 1 If*. He con. 
templates a similar letorin to that 
attempted by Agis, 14P. Is sus. 
peeted of the murder of Eiiryda- 
inidas, sonot Agis, 1.50. Suciess 
ot hi.s first military expeditions, 
J.5i». His rondiicl towards Archi. 
claiiiiis, 1.57. Further conquests, 
J.50. He commences operatioihs 
towards, a revolution in Sparta, 
J61. He removes the ephoralty, 
and explaiiiR his motives to tlic 
}ieop1e, 162. He unfolds his jilans 
of reform, 1 (k 3. Having settled 
his rerorini, he proceeds on firesh 
expeditions, I6S. His great suc- 
cess, 160. Cleomeiies at Argos, 
177. His negotiations with 
.'Vratus, 179. Further move- 
ments, ISI. Receives Inform- 
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ntion ofthetlpath of Agiatis, 1R4. 
C'lconicncs at iVIcpalopoli.s, 18'). 
His defeat at the battle of Sel- 
lasia, liii). He sails for Alex- 
andria, l9fX CleoiTiLMics at Alex- 
andria, 201 . Plots formed against 
him in the court of Alexander, 
20J. His last desperate attempt 
to escape, 2U1. His death, 205. 

Cleomenic war, the, a ni. 155. 

Cleon, his character, in. IH6. Slain 
in the battle of Aniphipohs, .^04. 

Cleonulas, a cnminander of Pto. 
leiny's, at Corinth, vii. 

Clconyinii.s, slain in the battle of 
Lcuctra, v. 75. 

Cleonyinus, Spartan, taktN Corryra, 
VI I. ;353. Seeks the aid of Pyr- 
rhus to wre.st the crown trom 
Arcus, viii. 70. 

Cleopatra, daughter of Philip and 
Olyinpi.is, her hand sought by 
l^eonnatiis, vii. I7S. She is pro*, 
mi-sed by the queen to Perdiccas, 
JjlUL Her eoiin*<els to Eunienes 
at Sardis, 228 Is murdered by 
command of Antigoniis when 
about to marry Pt«)leniy, 

Cleopatra, widow of Perdiccis of 
Maceilon, v. 158. 

Cleopatra, niece of Attains, her 
marriage with Philip ot M.icedon, 
vi. 78, Murdered by Olympias, 
85. 

Cleophon, iv. 80. His imprison- 
ment and death, KM. 

Cnomus, the Spartan admiral, in. 
140. 

Codrus, king of Athens, i. 52. 

Copniis, VI. V42 vii. 15. 21. II.i- 
rangue.s Alexamler on the ne- 

. ccsaity of quitting Indi.i, 20. His 
funeral obsequies <m the b;ink of 
the Hydaspes, .‘11. 

Cteratadas, iv. 08. His character, 
&54. 

Coes, the tyrant of Mitvlone, stoned 
to death by the people, li. 202. 

Ccesyra, wife of Pisistratus, ii. .5{>. 

Commissioners, Koman, appointed 
by the senate to settle the atfiiirs 
in Macedonia after its siihmission, 
viii. 415. Their proceedings. 
With observations iqioii, 416 ei 
srq. Their extensive, jiirisdir- 
tion, 419. Gross partiality of 
their measures. 420. 'I'heir ex- 
orbitant demands iqion the Achav- 
ans, 425. Their measures to- 
wards settling the future con- 
dition of Greece, 4.55. 

Comontorius, the Celtic general, 
establishment by him of an in- 
flepeudent kingdom in Thrace, 

«tUi.G4. 


Conon, iv. 110. Defeats the Spar 
tans in the battle of Argmusie, 
124. Ills negotiations at the 
Persian c uirt, 411. IIis inter- 
view with Artaxerxes, 412. His 
imprisoniiieiit, 4.‘)4. 

Cophoii, river formed by the con- 
fluence of the Cabul and Pen- 
djshir. Vii. 5. Alexander’s pas- 
sage of the, 6. Its tributary 
streams, (J, 7. 

Corcyra, conquest of, by Deme- 
trius, viii 2.S 

Corey r.'caii w.ir, commencement ot 
the, ill. ri.‘t. 25.5. 

Coriiina, the Thctan poetess, iii. 
71. 

Corinth, battle of, iv. 406. Is 
garrisoned by Ptolemy, king of 
Egypt, VII. Surrenders to 

])i‘iiU‘triiis Poliorcetes,.‘J52. Coii- 
gresH at, Movements of 

Aratus on, viii 111. Siege of, 
by L. Ouinctiiis, .‘502. Destruc- 
tion of, by iMummius, 4.5.‘>. 
Coronea, the battle of. iii. 41. , 

Coroniis, the king ot the Lapiths, 
1 10.5. 

Conipedion, battle of, viii. 45. 
Corvbantes, the, i. 78. 

Corydallus, of Aiiticyr.a, ii. 2S6. 
Corvlas, the Paphlagonian king, iv. 

Cotyis, king of Paphlagonia, iv. 

I'm. 

(5otvi., king of 'J'liracc, v. 187. 
Kevicw of his reign, 216. Hi» 
violent death, 210. Division of 
his kingdom, 221. 

Oniinon In this battle Antip.'iter 
and Craterus defeat Antiphilus 
and Meno. ilie eomm.mders of 
the Grecian coiitcdcrates, vii. 
ISO. 

Crateriis, a eelebiated captain in 
the Indian campaign under Alex- 
ander, VII. 6. 18. 22. lJuilds some 
new cities there, 24. Conducts 
the Macedonian ndvanceil guard, 
on the king’s return, ilown the 
Hvdaspes, .‘i.5. .'57. His victorious 
inarch through Arachosia to re- 
join Alexaiifier in Cnriiiatim, 50. 
62. His nuptials with Amastris, 
76. .Sent with the veterans to 
Macedonia, 88. Purpose of his 
mission, 88. Appointed regent 
in Europe together with Anti- 
pater, 110. His arrival in Thes. 
•’>ialy with veteran troops from 
Asia, 1H5l Resigns the com- 
mand to the regent Antifiater, 
185. He marries Pliila, daugh- 
ter of Antipater, and joins the 
regent in an expedition against 
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jEtoIifl, 199. Ho is sent to nttark 
£uniciic»;214. Veneration of the 
Macedonian army for him, 215. 
Stratagem of Kumcnes to pre- 
vent his troops from recognising 
Crateru':, Hirt. C'raferii.»i, mor- 
tally u'onndi'd, is lamented by 
the victorious Eumenes, 215. 2lti. 

Craterus, compiler of the Athe- 
nian .*itfite dociiineiits, iii inS. 

Crates, an Athenian philosopher, 
he.ids the embassy to Demetrius, 
viii .J5 

Crntesipolls, widow of Alexander, 
governs Sieyon, vii. JO.). :123. 
Visit of Demetrius to her, ‘W2. 

C’ratesip|)idas, the Athenian ad- 
miral, IV. 91. 

Cratinus, an Athenian youth, vo- 
limtarily devotes himself for his 
country, and is joined in death 
by Ins tripiid Arustodemiis, ii. ‘,*9. 

Cre-phonte-s, i. 251. 2i)l. 3*2. 

Cretheiis, i. JK). vii. (>1. 

I'rissa. the vale of, i. 8. 

Critolaiis, geiicr.il of the Achavin 
l.c:iguo, viii 4 Id. His ellbrts to 
liiistcn tlic threatened rupture 
with Tlornc, Md. r/ srq Upon 
the decree of war by the 
League, he i.s placed chief in 
coiiiinaiid, 41-S. He eni’onnters 
the Roman forces iimler Me- 
tolliis, and is deteated, 449 

Crftias, iv I'i. Killed in the battle 
of Mun) cilia, 2ol. 

Cntodrmus, physician, vii. 4.'l. 

Crocodiles of "the Indus, vii. 32. 
Of the Nile, 219. 

Cro'siis, king of Lydia, i. Jd9. ii. 
KiJ 

Cromi, the valley of, i 2(). 

Croiniiijs, siege of, v. I.'jT. 

(’rown, the ranse of the, ple.adetl 
by A']schiiies and Demosthenes, 
ill the prosecution of Ctesiphoii, 
vii. 1.10-139. 

Ctesias, his account of India, vii. 
2,S. 

Ctesiphon, v. 33.3. Indicted by 7Ks_ 
chines for having jiroposed the 
decree of “ a crown ” to Demo- 
sthenes, vii. 1.3.0. 

Cuiiaxn, the battle of, iv. .303. 

Cyaxarc-*, king of Media, ii. 104; 

Cylon of Megara, i. 428. Conspi- 
racy of, ii. 21. 

Cymniuns, the, i. 110. 

Cynaptha, betrayal of, viii. 221. 

Cynane, sister of Alexand»*r tV 
Great, VI. 112. Married to Amyii- 
tas, vii. 210. Pastes over to Asia, 
and 18 executed by Alcetas at 
the desire of Perdiccas, 21 1 . 

Cynocephals, battle of, viii. 309. et 
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scq. Remarks upon, 311. Its 
results, .312. ot seq. 

Cynnpema, the battle of, iv 79. 

Cyprus, wars in, vi. 12.3. vii 
•304. .‘534. Dreadful fate of the 
fnnnly of NictHles in, .322, .‘)2.3. 
Conquest of, by Ptolemy, viii. 

Cypscliis, king of Arcadia, i. .‘)4J, 
Overthrows the Raccliiads, 419. 
His character, 420. 

Cyreiie and fhe (‘yrenaira reduced 
bv Ptolemy’s general Ophelias,-' 
vii. 20S. 

Cyrus, ik 10.3. His death, 17.3. 
Ills sepulchre at J\’uarg.idap, vii. 
68 . 

Cyrus the Younger, satrap of the 
maritime provii)n'.s of Asm Mi- 
nor. IV ‘«i. Ills ainhition, 2.sl. 
Ills interview wilh Syiiesis, king 
of Cihei.'i, 292 .'^lairi in Ihe biitlle 
of Cun.nxa, .307 Consequences 
which Ins f.uliire had on the 
intc‘restt> of (rrcece, .‘JdS. 

Cyzu us, the battle of, iv. 87. 


D. 

Damarnt.*!, wife of Colo of Sjra- * 
CUSP, iii 219 

Dainaratiis, king of Sparta, ii. 228. 
i)epo.sition of, 229 

Damis obliges. Poivsperrhon to 
abandon thesi(>g(>of Megalopolis, 
vii. 2.37—260. 302. 

DcIIMUS), legend of, i. 6t. 

Daiidamis, coenobite, vii. 1.7. 

Darius Hystaspi’.4 nunirits fho 
throne of Persia, ii. 18.3 IIis 
institutions, and their defects, 
186. Huundary of Ins eminre, 
191. His Tiiareli through niracc, 
IPfl. His ndveiiliirci) III .Scythia, 

2( 0. Prosperity and extension of 
his nation. 207. His endeavours 
to quell the Ionian rebellion, 
216. Renews his preparations for 
the invasion of f^recee, 226. 
Hi.s (lonie.stic troubles, 248. 11)8 
death, 249. 

Darius, son of Xerxes, ii. .386. 

Daniis 1 1 , lii. 2.76. Makes over- 
tures to .Sparta, iv. ,3. 

D.arnis Cndom.'inniH, vi. 14.7. His 
approach to Tarsus, vi. 17.7. 
Mugriihcence of his retinue, 176. 
His march to Issus, and pre- 
jiar.'itions lor battle, 178. Flight 
of, 184 His letter to Akx.uiiicr, 
191. His flight after the battle 
of Gangamela, 223L His hopes 
and plans, 2^. His murder 
£43. 
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Datamcs, satrap of Cappadocia, vi. 
128. Hist death, 150. 

Datis, expedition of, ii. 231. 

Dcidamia seeks refuge with Olym- 
pias and Uuxana m Fydna, vii. 

Deiphontes, his success embittered 
by al tragical calamity brought 
on him by the deadly hatred of 
his children, i. 271. 

Delians, restoration of the, iii. 31‘J. 

Delium, the liattle ot, iii. 2H1. 

Delos, puritication of the isi.ind of. 
Hi. 217. 

Delphic oracles, ii. 205. Treasures 
in danger, v. 2117 . 

Delphi, congress at, v. ll.‘J. Attack 
upon, by Brennus, viii. Ul. 

Demades, Athenian demagogue, 

V. 2‘i7. vii. I,'i7. IdO. Ills mis. 
sion, together with riiocion, to 
Antipater at Thebes, IKS, ISy. 
He intrigues with PeMiceas 

■ against .\iitipater, and this con- 
duct coming to the knowledge 
of the latter, Dcnuides, with his 
son Deineas, are put to death, 
2.'Jli— 258. 

DemaratO, wife of Gelo of Syracuse, 
ii. 519. 

Demaratus, a Corinthian, em- 
ployed by Philip to uiduce Alex- 
ander to return from lll>ria, 

VI. go. 

Dcmarchus,the Syracusan general, 
iv. 91. 

Dcineas, son of Demades. T« put 
to death by (’aDiandor, vii 258. 

Dcinctri.as, re\olt of, its infliienrc 
on the future destinies of Anlio- 
clius, viii. 5 )9, ct stvj. 

Demetrius PoliorceU*", his attempt 
to dig through the isthmus of 
Corinth, i. 17, IK Son of Anti- 

{ 'oniis, vii. Is defeated by Plo- 
emy 1. at Gaza, 512. But shortly 
after takes Cillas prisoner in the 
action at Myiis, 512. Marches 
into Arabia to Petra, and is re. 
puUed by the Arabs of the Desert, 
514. Abandons the siege of Ba- 
bylon after a partial success, ol.'i. 
And leaves Archelaus to invest 
that city, 51.5. He compels Pto. 
lemy to raise the siege sif Ifali- 
carnas8ii.s, .52.5 Attacks Cassan- 
der and Ptolemy in Greece, .524. 
His armament against Athens, 
325. He deposes Demetrius Pha- 
lereus, and sends him to Thebes, 
32.8^.529. He dismantles Muiiy- 
^ chiu, 5'iO. Honours decreed him 
by the Athenians, 331. Spares 
the city of Megara. at the soli- 
citation of tho Athenians, 352. 


His visit to Cratcsipolis, attracted 
by her reputation for beaut/, 352. 
His narrow escape from Pto- 
lemy’s garrisons at {Corinth and 
Sicyon, 355.' Espouses Eurydico, 
widow of Ophelias, .555. Re- 
called from (irccce by Ins father, 
3.13. Sails for Cyprus, and de- 
feats Meiiel.ius at Salamis, .534. 
Defeats Ptolemy, and destroys 
his fleet, ill the second battle of 
Salainis in Cyprus, :3.5''j. Menelaiis 
surrenders his fleet to, 3.^*). Ge- 
nerosity of Demetrius displayed 
towards Ptolemy, 35.*). Sends 
Arihtodemiis to salute Antigo- 
nus as king, 55(1. The new 
kings, 557. He joins in the ex- 
pedition of Antigoniis against 
KKypt, .5.57. Quitting Gaza, his 
fleet suffers by a storm, 558. 
Ills retreat from Syria and Kgypt, 
.559. l.ays siege to Uhodes, .141. 
His engine ofnttack, called Hele- 
polis,.545. .54). 518. Hissucces.sful 
assaults, .‘M(), 317. His captains 
Alcjinus and Mantias are slain 
by the Bhodians, f317 Terms 
exacted of tlie citizens. .518. Alter 
a year’s siege, and this half, 
capitulation, be withdraws his 
forces. 548. He sails with a great 
fleet to the Kunpus, and tlrives 
CdSbuiuier from before the walls 
of Athens, ,519. Defeats Cnssan- 
der at Thorinopyla>, 549. His 
campaign in the Pelopnnne«ns 
against Polysiierehon and other 
adversaries, ,5.) 1—535. He re- 
tires to Cenchrea;, and gives way 
to luxury, Sieyon surren- 

dered til him by Philippus, .]31. 
He destroys that city, and re- 
builds It under the name of Do- 
melrias, 532. Corinth is surren- 
iicrcrl to him by Prepelaus, 532. 
Espouses Deidamia, sister of 
Pyrrlius, at Argus, He dic- 
tates terms to ('assander, who re- 
sists, and forms a league witfi 
Lysiinaclius and Ptolemy, the 
rival kings, against Anligonus, 
So.'j, 35fi. He takes Larissa Cre- 
maste, 3'>(;. Takes Pherie, .537. 
I'reats with Cassander, and sdlls 
to Asia to join Antigonus, 339, 
3f>0. Takes Ephesus, and marches 
to the Hellespont, 3()0. Places a 
naval force at the mouth of the 
^uxlnc, 300. Is joined by Pyr- 
rhus, 352. Amount of the array 
of Antigonus and his son at Ip- 
bub, 3(^i. In this decisive liattle 
lie routs the cavalry division of 
Antiochus, son of Scleucus, 363* 
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Is deserted by a part of his sol- 
diery, who go over to Selcucus 
during the combat, .‘3n4. On the 
fall of Antigonus he flies into 
Cyprus, with his mother Stra- 
tonice, 3(Vi He retakes Kphi'sus, 
odl. Is refused admission into 
Athens, Repairs to the 

Isthmus, 3ti6. Fiiufs he had for- 
feited the confulenee of the 
Greeks and Macedonians, 570. 
He enters into an alliance with 
Selcucus, by gning him Ins 
daughter Stratoiiice in marriage, 
viii. 5. He sails tow'urds Syria, 
and is met by Selcucus, 4. He 
ofiposes the claims of Selcucus, 
anil a ru]>ture einues, (i. He 
undertakes an expedition against 
Athens, 7. He r.ivagcs the coun- 
try from Kleusis to Itliamniis, Iti. 
Hecomes niiihtcr of AtlieiK», J'J. 
Ills afl'ceted magnanimity, 1‘2. 
He proceeds to attack Spaita, l.J. 
He is diverted from his object by 
other firospects of victory, 14. 
Ho ertects the murder ot Alex- 
antler, 17. He is elected to the 
bovereign power by the voice of 
the army and tlie people, IH. 
His movements against Iheotia, 
It submits to his authority, 
20. lie marches into Thrace, 25. 
He is arrested in his successful 
CJirecr, by nows of the revolt 
of Rieotia, 24. Dcmclniis at 
Athens, ‘ij His innovation with 
respect to the Pythi.an games, 25. 
Ills motives fur this, 2(i. His uiva. 
bion ot ilvlolia, 20. lie is attacked 
by a dangerous illness, 2S. 
Concludes li truce with l*jrihus, 
and iirepares for t he Kast, 2P l*yr- 
rliii.s bleaks Ins treaty, and joins 
the common enemy against De- 
metrius, 51. Disall'ei tioii of the 
Macedonian troops, 52. De- 
metrius seeks safety in flight, 
tki. Ills wanderings, .‘>4. Is again 
at the head of an army, and be- 
sieges Athens, 54. He raises the 
siege, and concludes aiiolber 
treaty with Pyrrhus, 3.i. Sails 
Cor Miletus, 35. Is there married 
to Proleinais, dniighier of Eiiry- 
dice, :f5. More wanderings, 5ti. 
Marches into Cilicia, 57. IIis 
reverse of fortune, ;18. He is 
taken captive, 5!). His death, ^ 
)emetriii8, the Plialcriaii, his diP 
gin, vn. 202. 32'>. His long admi- 
instration at Athens considered, 
325. Revives the. public recita- 
tion of the poems of Homer, 52.5. 
His eloquence and voluminous 


writings, 325. His Institutions 
lauded by Cicero, 52.5. Adorns 
Athens, .‘>2(>. Was a disciple of 
Theophrastus, 525, 527. His 
personal habits, 627. After a 
mild government he suddenly 
changes to tyranny, 527. Honours 
bestowed on him by the Athc. 
nians, .527. Uis statues, .527. Is 
attackeii by Demetrius, son of 
Antigonus, 528. Is deserted by 
Nopolitie, and finds a refuge at 
Thebes," 529. Patronised by Pto- 
lemy 1. at Alexandria, 529. PIis 
deatli in Egypt, .529. 

Demetrius 11 , son of Antigonus 
Goiiatas, his marri.age with Mi- 
ca*.!, widow of Alexander, viii. 
I(i9. Succ'*cds Ills lather in the 
kingdom, 1J8. Uncertainty enn- 
necteil with his history, 119. His 
death, and important results of it 
to Greece, 1.50. 

Demetrius, son of Philip III. of 
Macedonia, Ills einlMbsy to Rome, 
viii. oSa. Cautious proceedings 
of the senate, .585 Dangerous 
povitinii of Demetrius, .5hl. Sus- 
picions of his secret leaning to 
Rome, .‘184. Deigns of his bro. 
ther Perseus ag.inist him, 583. 
Ills death by poison, 585. 

Demucedes, u Greek physician, ii. 

!l»2. 

Deiriocliaros, his military opera- 
tions in the Four Years’ War, 
VIII. H. ct scq. Ills embassies, 9. 
ct Sty. 

Demi-cratieal principles, their pre- 
valence in the Cities of ancient 
Greece, viii. 105. 

Demuslheiies, Athenian general, 
his expedition against A^tolia, 
iii 208. Its disastrous issue, 210. 
Elected cominamlcr-in-ehicf of 
the allK-d army, 212. (Commences 
the fortification of Pylus, 237. 
Ills plan for tlie attack on Suhac- 
teria, 248. Returns toAtncn.s, 
2ri.3. Is baiiislied, 2ri4. Defeats 
the Agreans, and reduces their 
king to subjection, 278. AppoinU 
nl to the command of the new 
armament sent out to join Micias, 
421. His plan for a night attack 
on Epi porla:. 4.54. H is defeat, 442. 
Appointed to eoinmand the Athe- 
nian fleet, 445. Execution of, 
4.76. 

Demosthenes, Athenian statesman 
and orator, v. 247* His birth and 
parentage, 248. His education, 
249. Suit with his guardians, 250. 
Natural defects, 252. Imputa- 
tions on his character, 255. His 
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spcochagainst the lawofLcptines, 
Q5G, His speecli on the sul>j(*(*t 
of the war with Persia, ai8. His 
speech 111 behalf of theMegalupoIi. 
tans, 288. Opposes the decree for 
the protertion ut Chari(1enius,2()l. 
Occasion of the first Pliilippic, 
29.‘5. His plan for military o]ie- 
rations, 299. His speech for the 
Rhodians, .‘)04. Ilia speech on 
the subject of the alliance between 
Olynthus and Athcn.s, 309. His 
views with regard to the negotuu 
tions with Philip of Macedoii, 334. 
Appointed one of the embassy of 
ten, a37. His speech on the fa- 
mous negotiation with I'hilip, 338. 
Anecdote of, 34o. Exerts him. 
self strenuoiiiily to promote peace, 
332. Receives the Macedonian 
embassy with great pomp and 
magnificence, 3.j‘j. His growing 
influence and political views, vi. 
4. His oration on tlie peace. G. 
Sent into Peloponnesus to coun- 
teract the progress of the Mace- 
donian influence, 9. Occasion of 
the second Philippic, 10. Ilis ira. 
jieach incut of TEschines, 23. His 
oration on this occasion, ;j0. 'I'hc 
third Philippic, 37. His mea- 
sures to promote the trc.ity with 
Thebes, (>4. Appointed to deliver 
the funeral oration over the citi- 
zens who fell at Chseronca, 72. 
Misconduct on hearing of Philip’s 
assassination, 101. Consideration 
of hi.s negotiations with Persia, 
vii. Ml. His expectation that 
Alexander would be overwhelmed 
by the Persian monarch, 13*2. Ac- 
cusation of, for biipincncss in not 
opposing Alexander at a favour- 
able conjuncture, 132. 148. Itil. 
A golden crown decreed to him 
for his zealous discharge of the 
duties of treasurer of the thcoric 
fund. Ml. His defence in reply 
to ^schincs r/c rorond, 1.3G. U7. 
His embassies, 131. His advice 
to the Athenians not to receive 
Harpalus, 1.*i3. Is charged with 
receiving a bribe from Harpalus, 
1.34. 1.37. Has the custtidy of the 
treasure of Harpalus, 133. Is 
tried and banished, 1.33, 1.33. IGO. 
His advice to the Athenians, 1G2. 
Pursuit of the orators and friends 
to liberty by Anlipater, 193. 
Death of Demosthenes, 197. Ho- 
nours decreed to his name and 
descendants, 198. 
crcyllidas, iv. 41. Expedition of, 
363. Concludes an armistice, 
368. 


Dcrcyliis, appointed one of the 
embassy of ten to King Philip 
from the Athenians, v. 369. 

Derdas, prince of Elmia, v. IS. 

Desert, the great sandy (between 
the Indus and Carinunia), vii. 39. 
63. 

Desert of Arabia, vii. 314. 

Diams, general of the Achaean 
League, viii. 439. On the death 
of Critolniis, he resumes the cum- 
maiul, 432. His preparations fur 
opposing the Roman power, 4.30. 
His proceedings at Cormih, 151. 
He encounters the Roman forces, 
and is defeated, 4.32. He poisons 
himself, 433. 

Diinniis, jilot of, vi. 261. 

Dinarchijs, v. 206 Ills speech ac- 
cusing Demosthenes of collusion 
with Demades, vii. 160. lie ac- 
cuses Demadcsto Antipatcr, 237. 

Dinucrates, viii. .%8. His connec- 
tion with I'lamminus, 3d!). Ilis 
designs 'ujion Plnlopmmcn, 370. 
Ilis unseemly triumph over the 
fall of Philopcpiaeii, 370. His 
death, 371. 

Diodes, commands the expedition 
to Eiibma, v.227. 

Dioclides, his information against 
Alcdiiades, lii. 392. E.xccution 
of, 393. 

Diodotus pleads the cause of the 
MityIcna‘anK, lii. 1H9. 

Diogenes of Appolonia, tenets of 
his philosophy, li. 134. 

Diogenes, the cynic, and Alexander, 
vii 14 

Diugiictiis. .otratagem of, iv. 207. 

Diomedon, iv. 14. Imprison inent 
of, Vi9. Execution of, l.lri. 

Dioimlus, an Adri.in exile, ap- 
pointed to the ronmuitid of the 
Syracusan forces, in. 409. His 
death, 410. 

Dionysius of Halicarnassus, i. 108. 

Dionysius, the Phoeecan, ii. 220. 

Dionysius of Syracuse, v. 68. 

Dionysius, a Mcsseiiian, madly 
seats himself on Alexander’s 
throne, vii. 103. 

Dionysodoriis, vi. 193. 

Dionysus, fabulous legend of 
Incfian expedition, vii. 11. 45. 
The lord of Nysa, 12. His fes- 
tival celebrated by Alexander at 
Ecbatana, 1)2. 

Qmphaiics, the Achsan general, 

Vis ex)>edition into Laconia, in 
company with Flamininus, viii. 
351. 

Diophantiis, the Athenian, vi. 140. 

Diopithes, the Athenian general, 
vi.33. 
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Dioxippus, his combat with Cor- I 
ragiis, vii. 4^. 

Dipirnus, tho'Crotan artist, ii. 115. 

Ditreplios, his attack upon Myca- 
lapus, iii. 425. 

Dius, king ot Elis, i. 2.90. 

Durians, the, origin of, i. 101 . Their 
struggles with the Eapitlis, 102. 
'i'heir migrations, 2.94. 'iradi. 
tions relative to their connci'tions 
with the lleracleids, 2.90. Means 
by which they effected their 
C'onquestb, 2f).j. Their expedition 
to Crete, 277. Coimecrion be- 
tween them .ind the old Hellenic 
institutions, b.n. Peculiar cir- 
cumstances which formed the 
Dorian character, 33H. Their 
colonies, li. SS. 

Doneiis, IV. 50. Actioius of, in the 
llelhspoiit, H4. Is exiled as a 
sworn foe to the Athenian iiitei- 
Cbts, 111 

Doris, interesting as the fnster- 
11101 her of a lace of conquerors 
who hec.'iinc the masters of 
(1 recce, 1 . .S. 

Doxaiider, treachery of, ui. 171. 

Diaco, author of the first written 
laws of Atheixs, li. 18. ('ha- 

racter ot his laws, Ul. 

Di>opes, the, 1 . 10.9. 

Drypetis, bride of Heph.Tstioii, 
vii. 7(i. Put to death by Koxana, 

1 iO. 

Ducetitis, a Sicel chief, iii. 22(i 
Ills abilities and designs, 228. 
Ills death, 2:J1. 


E. 

Eclieuiii.s-, king of Tegea, i. 2.9.9. li, 

liil. 

Egypt, state of, at the iiiv.'i.sion of 
Canibyses, ii 17.9. PloUuny siic- 
cesstiilly resists the iiiv.isioii of, 
hy I’erdiceas, vii. 217 — -21. And 
trufitrntes the designs of Antigo- 
luis. .J14. 

Egvptian wars, vi. 125. vii. 217 — 

221 . 

Eir.i, mount, i. 27. Surprise of, 
:}ii.9. 

Elatea, its revolt from Cassander, 
viii. 7. 

Eleitus, king of Illyria, vi. HI. 

Elephants of India, vii. 2. 1 1 I 

Elis, rity of, vn. 315. The new 
fortress at, rasinl by PtolemiciiL I 
.‘>1.9. Expedition of Philip agains* ; 
viii. 2ii9. j 

Eleusis, the plain of, i. 15. I 

Eiii|iitlocles of Agrigentuin, ii. I.S9. 

Endius, son of Alcibiadcs, iv. 7* 


Sent by the Spartans with an 
einli.issy to Athens, with over- 
tures of peace, iv. 82. 

Eiiyliis, king of Bybliw, vi. 199. 

Epamiiiondas, v. 28. His friend- 
ship for Pelopides, llis 6|ieech 
during the negotiation with 
Sparta, 59. Founds Messene, 1(1.3. 
Charged wiih a capital offence, 
and brought to trial ; is honour- 
ably acquitted, lOS. Marches at 
the head of a Theban army to 
invade Peloponnesus 111. His 
third ex|)Cilition, 126. Slain in 
the battle of Maiitinea, 151. 

Epeus, celebrated us the builder of 
the wooden horse in which the 
heroes were concealed at the 
taking of Troy. i. 226. 

Ephesu'i, the battle ol, iv. 9.3. 

K|>hialtes, iii. 17. Introduces a 
change in the juiisdietion of the 
Areopagus, 2k Assassination of, 
ill. .36. 

Epliinltes, imjirisoncd by Alex- 
ander, vii. 7 1. 

Epichaimihs, the philosophical poct. 
iii. 80. 

Epicles, iv. 79 His death, 82. 

Epidaiiriis, I. 22. Alexander's re 
proach to the Epuiaiiriaiis re- 
specting Esciil.'ipius, VII. 100. 

Epimenidas, legendary story of, ii. 
27. Publicly invited to *Atlicii.s 
to exert Ins marvellous powers 
oil behalf of the distracted city, 
29. Is dismissed with tokens of 
the wannest gratitude, 30. 

Epirus, revolutions in, vii. 2S8. 
t'f saj. Pyrrhus restored to the 
throne of, viii 1.9, 

Epit.id.is, the Eaceda'inoiiian com- 
mander, lii. 243 . 

Epyaxa, the consort of Sjennesis, 
satrap of Cilicia, iv 2fXi. 

Er.ilo.stliciies,pro.secntioiic)f, iv 237. 

Ercchthens’, king of Attica, i. I(i6 

Ergocics, prosecution and execu- 
tion ot, IV 214. 

Ergo|diilus, the Athenian general, 
V. 216. 

Engiiiiis, VI. 279. His death, .309. 

Erineus, the battle of, iii. 4‘.£9. 

Escort, the, Macedonian corps 
under Alexander, vil. 82. 

Etcoiiicns, the .Spart.ui governor of 
Thasos, expelled, IV 91. Opeia- 
tioiis of, at ('bins, 143. 

Etruria, the Tvrrheiiiaiis inhabit- 
ing the eo.'ist of, vii. KM). 

Eiuephniix. story of, i. .144. 

Eubern, famous lor its copper mines, 
its eoiinection with liceotia, i. 12. 

Eiibnlus, law of, v. 300. Policy of, 
32r). 
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Eiicrates Judicial murder of Jv. 182. 

Eumaluh, the Coriiitliian imet, i. 
318. 

Eumenes, secretary to Alexander 
the Great, vii. 26. llis marriage, 
76. His rise to an eminent sta- 
tion, 12S. Supports Perdipcas, 
123. Appointed satrap in Asia 
Minor; joins witli Pcrdiccas in 
his campaigns of Cappadocia, 
Piiidia, and Cilicia, 20.% 206. 
He levies and disciplines a btaly 
of Cappadocian cavalry, 207. llis 
great victory over ('raterus and 
Neoptolcinus, 215 221. His high 
reputation, 217. His stratagem 
against Craterus causes disaflec- 
tion towards himself, 217- An. 
tigonus prepares for war against, 
226. Defeat of; he t.ikes refuge 
in Nora, 231. 240. Demands the 
restitution of his satrapy from 
Antigonus, 2.32. His esca])c from 
Nora, 241. llis curr4‘S|)ondence 
with Olympias and Polyspcrchon, 

24.3. lie supports their cause, 
244. The royal tent, and his 
dream as to Alexander, 2(i(i. His 
6]>ecch, 267. Marclics into Phcc- 
nicia, 267. Is followed by An- 
tigonus to the Euphrates, 26<S. 
He balHes the stratagem of his 
antagonist, 274. Is forced to re- 
treat, 277. The Argynispids seize 
him by treachery, 270. Is ba- 
nished and slam by command of 
Antigonus, 270, 2H(). Effect of 
his proceeding.s iii prnmnling the 
rupture between M.icedoiiia and 
Home, viii. .303. He falters in 
his loyalty to Kumo. 410. Enters 
into a private negotiation with 
Perseus, 411. He .subsequently 
breaks with him, 41 1. 

Kuphra>us of Oreus, v. 167. 

Eiiphaes, king of Messenia, i. 
345. 


Euphrates, intended armament for 
exploring the river, vii. 70. 
Alexander’s fleet and excursion 
on the, 102, 103. 

Kuphron, tyrant of .Sicyon, v. 128. 
Murdered at Thebes, 120. 

Euripides, iv. 260. lli.s imlitical 
character, 262. His connection 
with the Sophists, 26.1. His 
adoption of the mythus of Dio- 
nysus having visited Ilactria and 
the East, vii. 11. 

Eurydicc, or Adea, her life spared 
by A1cct.*is when he put her 
mother Cynanc to death, vii. 
210,211. After the death of Per- 
diccas, she anpoirs in the Mace- 
donian camp at 'I'nparadisus, 


and is supported by Attains 
against Antifiater, 223,' 224. She 
is defeated by Olympias, and put 
to death together with her hus- 
band Arridaeus Philip, 28.5. 

Eurydice, a descendant of Mil. 
tiades, her nuptials with Dc. 
metriuB, 33.3. 

Euridice, daughter of Lysimaclius, 
viii. 3. 

Eurybiades, il. 298. 

Eiirylochus, iii. 211. Slain in the 
battle of OliMe, 21.3. 

Eurymedon, lii. 207. Operations 
of, in Sicily, 261. Charges against 
him, 264. Ajipointed to com- 
mand the new armament sent to 
the relief of Nicias, 421. Fur- 
ther operations of, 428. Death 
of, 441. 

EuryptolcmuR, iv.'lfl2. His cflTorts 
in'behalfof the accused gciierals 
after the battle of Arginusie, 
132. His speech in their defence, 

1.3.3. 

Euthycles the .Sp.irtan, vi 103. 

Kuxiiie, the, (irecian colonics on 
the shores of, vii ,307. 

Evagoras, king of Cjprus, iv. 409. 

Evagoras, history of, vi. J21. 

Evnrehus, tyrant of Astacus, iii. 
128. 

Evalas, the Spartan, iv. 16. 

Exiles, Athenian and other Gre. 
cian. decree for their restoration 
by .Alexander, vii. 90. 151. It is 
put into execution by Aiitipnter, 
190. Arcliias the exile-hunter, 
llis pursuit of the Athenian ora- 
tor*, J%, 197. Edict of Arri- 
clasus Philip respecting, 246, 
247. 


F. 

Flamininus, Tinman consul, viii. 
29.5. 'J'he Macedonian war com- 
mitted to him, 296. I''laniii)iMU8 
on the Aoikn, 297. His negoti- 
ation with Philii), 297. His terms 
rejected, 297. His attack on Phi- 
lip’s army, and victory, 298. He 
is continued in the consulship at 
the annual election, .301. His 
ronfereiiec with Philip at Nica*a, 

30.3. Its results, .304. d seq. Fla- 
minimis at Thebes, 307. Battle 
of Cynocephalae, .3ii9. vt scq. His 
dispute with the JEtoliaiiH, 311. 
Treaty of peace with Philip, 31.5. 
Declaration of the independence 
of Greece, 318. Honours given 
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to Flaminiiius by the populace, 
318. Adjustment of detaiU, 319. 
et srq. He marches against 
Argos, 323. Kouts the auxili. 
aries of Naliis, 32.'!. His inter- 
view with Nabis, 32:3. Proposed 
tonns of peace, 32fi. Renewed 
hostilities, 327. His assault on 
Sparta, 327. Grants peace to 
Argos, 3i8. Ills departure fur 
Italy, 329. His refurins in Thes- 
saly, 3.‘K). Eulogium on his con- 
duct while in Greece, .331. Fla- 
mininus again in Greece, .3.3.0. 
Accompanies Diophancs into 
Laconia, 301. His great influ- 
ence, 333. lie is appointed in 
connection with others to settle 
aflairs in Greece, 3t>S. Four 
yearn’ War, the, viii, 8. 


G. 

Galba, 1*. Siilpicius, appointed com- 
mander ut the Huin.iii army, viii. 
2(il. His operations agaiiint Ma- 
cedonia, 202. c/ sfq. lie desires 
the .ADtoliaiis to iinito with him 
against Philip, 291. He takes 
the field against Macedonia, 2<'2. 

Gangaride.s, cast of tlie Ganges, 
swayed by a potent inonarcli, vii. 
£7. 

Ganges, river, vii. 27. 29. 

(iangainela, the battle of, vi. 221. 
Its consequences, vii. 1.31. 

Gnza, .‘•lege ot, vi. 20.'), Rattle of 
gained by Ptolemy T. over Deme- 
trius, vii. .312. 

Gcdnteia, return of Alexander from 
the Indus through tlic wild re- 
giuii of, VII. .00. 

flelo, tyrant of Syracuse, li. 271, 
lliii offers rejeeted by the Greeks, 
273. End ot bis dynasty, iii. 224. 

Gcrostralu8,kingof Aradiis, vi 193. 

Geriisia, the, at SparUi. viii. 139. 

Gcle.s, the, .i powerful Thr-ieian 
tribe, viii. 21. Their hostility to 
the kingdom of 'J’hmee, 21. 

Glnucia.s, king of the Tuulantians, 
VI. 111. 

Glnucia.o, king of Illyr'a, receives 
Pyrrhus at his court, vii. 288. 
(^impelled to deliver that prinec 
to the custody of ('assander, 30.3. 

(Raucias, \ii. 292, Ry eomiiiaiid of 
Ca6.sander, murders Alexander 
A^]giis .ind Roxana, 31!). 

Glaiieiis of Carystus, i. 388. 

iRausie, added bv Alexander to the 
dominions of Porus, vii. 24. 
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I Glycera, celebrated Athenian coiir- 
' tesan, vii, 74. 

Gongyhis, the Corinthian com- 
maiider, iii. 410. 

Gorgias, celebrated as one of the 
eailicst and the most eminent 
among the men who reduced 
oratory to an art and philosophy 
to a profe.ssion, iii. 2.32. 

Gorgias, a captain of Alexander’s 
in the Indian war, vi. 299. vil 18. 
215. 

Gorgo, ilaughter of Alcomencs, 
king of Sparta, ii. 212. 

Gorgo])a, stratagem and death of, 
iv. 140. 

Granicus, the battle of, vi. 157. 

Greece, declaration of the inde- 
))cndcnce of, and the general re- 
joicings in con.scijuence, viii 318. 

Greeks, the, and aflhirs of Greece, 
i. 1. 'J’heir relations with the I’c- 
lasgiaiis, 5 1 . Objects and forms of 
their wor:>hip derived from Egypt, 
73. 'IVndency of, to persoiiinc.i- 
t ion, 79. Convivi.iI usages of the, 
17H. .Amusements of, during the 
heroic age, ISO. Earliest torni 
of n.itural religion, 18,3. Origin 
of the Greek mythology, IW. 
Qualifications required for the 
priesthood, 204. Oracles of the, 
20.5. Kxagger.ited notions enter- 
tained by the, of Homer’s learn- 
i ng, 209. Thei r ideas of the form 
ot the earth, 215. Of the course 
of the sun, 2 Id. Degree to which 
the useful arts appear to h.ive 
been cultivated by, 222. The 
line .iris, 229. Earliest produc- 
tion of their statn.iry consecrated 
to the service of religion, 2.34. 
Origin of their alphabet, 238. 
National institutions and forms 
of government, .371. Eflbcts of 
the Olympic festival, .J9I. Le- 
gciufs of the mytiniMl colonies of 
the, ii. 81. Extension of their 
dominions, 9.3. 'I'heir dominion 
firmly established in Cyreiiaica, 
.97. Their progress to eivilis.*!- 
tion, li).5. Lyrical poetry of the, 
122. Origin of prose composition, 
127 Fiiat d.iwn of philosophy 
among the, 129, Legend of the 
golden tripod, 130. Philosophi- 
cal literature of the, 1.38. Greek 
colonics 111 Raciiiii and Sogdiana, 
VII. £8. 75. 202. 204. (ireek geo- 
graphers but little conversant 
with the relative distances of 
India and the Indus, of /Ethiopia 
and the Nile, 32. Recall of all 
citizc.Msbanisheil for political dis- 
sensions, decreed by Alexander, 
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90. l.>l. Consequcncca entailetl 
by this royal command, 90. 190. 
l.%, 197. The cittt‘8 require<l to 
pay divine honours to the con- 
queror, 90. Temples of, 100. 
Greece considered as a province 
of Persia under Alexander, hut 
denvinf; a counterbalance of solid 
advantaites bv the ri.<:e of her 
cominerce with tlie East, 115. 
Grecian cities uf Asia were 
founded by him as military and 
commercial outposts, 112. His. 
tory of, from Alexander’s death 
to the close ol the I^tinian war, 
111 ] — <201. Revolution in their 

affairs, and what considered to 
have iieen a bulwark ol (he liber, 
lies of. 111. Public opinion re- 
specting the dominion and con- 
ue.sts of Alex.inder, l.il. lle- 
cctions on the demand for the 
surrender of the Athenian ora- 
tors, and the bondage of Thebes, 
1352. The Greek confederacy, Kitj. ' 
Victory and death of Leoothenes, 
171. 177. Antiphilus succeeds to 
his command, 178. lie raises the 
biege o( Ijamia, anil defeats Lcou- 
iiatiis III Thessaly. 180, 181. Dis. 
solution ot the confederacy, and 
.ubini-sion of the states to An. 
tipatcr, 181. 187. CapiUilnttun 
of the Athenians to Antipatcr, 

191 . Death ol Demosthenes, 197. 
From the end of the Laniiaii war 
to Cassaiiiler’s oeciipation of 
A(hcns,202— 204 Death of Pho- 
cion, ‘-'W. J’kliet of Amdorus 
Philip favourable to the Greeiaii 
liberties, ‘-’4(1. Death of Philip 
and Enr\ dice, 28.0. Restoration of 
Thches, '2‘):3 Stale of Greece in 
the time of Aritigomis and De- 
metrius, .‘315. ft seq. Designs of 
Demetrius on Greece, viii. 6. et 
seq. Neutrality uf Sparta in the 
affairs of, l.‘3. Antigonus in 
Greece, 48. Effect of the irrup- 
tion of tlie Gauls and others on 
the affairs ol Greece, .01. Tlic 
Celtic invuiion, .04. et seq. De- 
fence of Thermopyla*. .07. et ieq. 
Consetpiences to Greece of the 
restoration of Antigonus to the 
throne of Macedonia, fik Death 
of Pyrrhus, an important epoch 
in Grecian history, 77. Slate of 
Greece from the death of Pyr- 
rhus to the accession of Antigo- 
11 US liosoii, 78. et ^eq. Aeha;an 
Ijcagiie, its influence on the des- 
tinies of Greei’c. 79. et seq. Pre- 
valence of ilemocratical principles 
in the Greek cities, 103. The 


Boeotians, 107. Affairs of Greece 
from the accession of Antigonus 
Duson to the battle ot .Sellasia, 
131 . et seq. Weakness of Sparta, 
1.33. et seq. Confederacy of the 
Greek states, lS(i. Fall of Man- 
tinea, 187. Plniopcpmen, remarks 
on Ills character, in connection 
with the decline of Greece, 191. 
Death of Anligonijs, and acces- 
sion of Philip III., 201. From 
the battle of Sellasia to the cud of 
the Social War, 200. et seq. The 
Altolian lasagne, 209. et seq. De- 
signs of Apelles upon Greece, 2;33.' 
From the end of the .Social War 
to the proclamation oi the liberty 
of Greece under Rnm.ni protec- 
tion, 253. ct seq. Philopmmen 
honoured as the protector of Gre- 
cian lihertv, 277. Hostile inten- 
tions of Rome towards (ireece, 
279. et srq. Rattle of Chios, 283. 
Declaration of war liy Rome, 
28.7. Movements of Flainiiiinus 
on Greece, 289. ct seq. Conference 
of Nica;a, ‘303. Fl.tminiiius at 
Thebes, 307. Rattle of Cynoce- 
phala*, 3U9. Rome gnints' peace 
to JMiihp, 315. End ol the Mace- 
donian war, 320. From the pro. 
climation of the liberty of Greece 
to the embassy of Callicrates to 
Rome, 321. '7 .very, yElolian in- 
trigues, 331 . Flamininns again in 
Greece, 333, Revolt ot Deme- 
trius, .‘!39. Aiitiochus 1.1 (Jfrece, 
341. Hattie of Thermopyla.*, .‘34V. 
fireat extension of the Acho'an 
league, .'3.75. Subjugaliuii uf 
Sp.irta, 3ol Roman eiicroach- 
nieiits, ;>i;.7. Deatli of Philupie- 
men, 371. Embassy of Calli- 
crates. .‘377. Evtiit'. Ill (Jrecce 
from the embassy of Callicrates 
to ihc reduclioii of Greece into a 
Roman province, 380. eiseq. Dc- 
iiietriiis at Rome, .382. Death of 
Philip, and accession of Perseus, 
.380. Good feeling of the body of 
the Greek nation towards him, 
391. Hostile inovemenU of Phi- 
lip against the Roman power, 
39.3. Operations of Rome, in 
carrying out its design of the sub- 
jugation of Greece, 40.7. ct seq. 
Friendly tour of Pauhis, Roman 
consul and general, in Greece, 
415. Apiioiiitinents of Human 
commisHioiiers in Greece, and 
tlicir proceedings, 419. ct seq. 
Declaration by the senate of its 
iiiluntions respecting the Achae- 
ans detained in Home, 427. They 
are subsequently sent home, 431 . 
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EfTects of their inveterate hatred 
of Home. 4:i.'3r et ieq. Homan em. 
bassy to (irecee, 444. Last ef- 
forts of Greece to ina.titaiii its 
indepoiMlence, 447. vt acq. De- 
struction of Corinth, Sub- 

jugation of Greece to Rome. 45.'>. 
ct seq. Survey of the fortunes of 
(«reece after its iiieoi poration 
with the Homan empire, ifiD. et 
seq. Its Kf^dual decay, 460. 
Modes of accountiiijt lor tins, 
401. I(s true cause stated, 4()3. 
ct seq. Grandeur of ancient 
(rrepce, 4h‘S Its religion, 40*1. 
Kflect of the Persi.-iii and otlier 
inv.'isions, 470. Remarks on the 
present )>usition and iuture pro- 
spects ot trreece, 47i2. el seq. 

Gurn;aiH, Indian tribe, vii 0. Tra- 
ditions of the, 1^. 

Gnrieus. river, vn 7. 

(irvllus, the sou of Xenophon, v. 
loJ. 

Gyges. the first of the Mcrinnadie, 
ii 15H. 

Gylippiis, appointed to the com- 
mand of the .Sicilian expeilition, 
ill. 40,'{ Operations ot, 417. His 
cruelty to his prisoners, 4od. 
D(Mti; ol, IV. 178 

Gyiit,, slain lu the battle of Coro- 
nea, iv. 41.7, 

GyiniiO)Ophi>ts of India, vii. 11 

Gyihuun, its surrender to Flanii- 
niiius, the Homan general, viii. 

T.iken by as.sault by the 
Acliaeaiis, oJ4. 


II. 

lladn.m, the emperor, vi. 1.71 
il.ilicarn i<«ous, siege of, vi. ]d>. 
laiiiiib.il, Philip enters into ucgo> 
tiatioiis witli him, vni. He 
undertakes to invade Italy, jiO. 
Takes part iii the conference 
at Dcinetrias, S41 II is advice 
alarms the Homans, .‘34.7 
Iv’irinodius, n. do. C<iiispnacy of,fi7. 
iarpagiis, the Median general, ii. 
Ui‘J 

[arp.dus, vi. 8S. I'anloned by 
Alexander, vii. 7.7. Hi^ magiiiii- 
ccnco as satrap of Kabylonin, 7.7. 
II 1 .S flight, 74 0.3. IVJ. Ills trea- 
surts eonfidixl to the custody of 
Demosthenes, and redcctioiis on 
the conduct of the orator with 
respect to him, l.W. I.Vj. Is eom- 
niitted to prison by the Athe- 
nians, but escapes, 1.79. Hni 
assassination by Tliimbron in 
Crete, 139- 

VOL, VIII. ’ 


Her.itomnus, prince of C.iria, vi. 
IBI. 

Hegesandrid.-ui, iv n.5. Actions of, 
ill the Hellespont, 84. 

Hegesilaus, the Athenian general, 
V. 148. 

Hegesippiis, his oration, vi. Ef. 
feet ot his speech, 2.j 

Ilegcsistratus, the soothsayer, ii. 

.m 

Helen a tnythologic.'il iicrson, i.l32. 

lletleii, the reputed founder of the 
. Hellenic race, i. 60. 

Ilelos, the plain of, i. B1. 

Ilecatombseon, battle of, viii. 109. 

I Helepohs, the, employed by De- 
iiietrius at the siege of Thebes, 

VIII 21. 

Helots, the. origin of, i. 0 ( 19 . 

iIepha\stion, accompainrs Alox- 
' aiider to the Indus, vii.3. 9 His 

command u|)om the retreat of 
the MacedoniaiK, ;J.>. ;>7. h7. His 
nuptials with l)rypcti.s, si.ster of 
Shitira, Hi. His rciv.irds, 81. 
His de.ith, 92. Obseipiies of, P.**. 

I ('on.struction of the gre.it tower 

serving us his funeral pile, 101. 
' Worshipped as a hero, ]UJ. 

'remplcs of, 104. 

Heraclca, siege and surrender of, 

VIII .‘)4M. 

Herat lides, viii. 20. Ills conncc- 
tiou with Philip, 282.291. 

Henico, vii. (W, (’oiuloinncd to 

death, (H. Having pluiulcred^thc 
temple at Sn^a, 72. • 

Hercules, i. Id. llis fabulous ad- 
ventuics, 123. His birtli and 

|j.iientrtge, 127. Legends of, 128, 
Ills expedition against Troy, 134. 
lieference to the tradition of 
Ins lailiirc in the assault 
of the ruck Aoriiiis, vii. 8. 10. 
Alexander’s invocation of, on his 
retreat from ttie llyphasH, 04 
Ills followers, and eastorii tra- 
diiioii of, <3(i. 'I'ho bowl of Her- 
cules emidicd by Alexander, 
107. 

Ilert ules, son of Alexander by Bar- 
sinO, vii. 7d- llis iiretcnsions to 
the succession supported by Ne- 
archus, IIS. Is imirdercd by Po- 
lysperclioii, 321,. ‘>22. 

Ilerniioiie, the city, 1.2.7. 

Herniocrates, in. 261. llis advice to 
the Syracusans, 402. Defeats the 
artiiices of Tissaphcrncs, and re- 
turns to Asia, iv.9l. 

Herodotus, Ins oiiinion of the early 
inhabitants of Greece, i. 33. His 
observations on the Pciasgian 
language, i. 32. llis descriptioo 
of India, vii. 2. 
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Heroic Age, definition of the, i. 

12:J. 

Hesiod, i. S!). Kcinarhs on his 
writings, ii. 118. Contrasted with 

* Homer, 11!). 

Ilestiodorns, tlio Atlienian com- 
maiider, lii 142. 

Hiera, tlie island of, i. ‘J-'l. 

Hiera, the Sjiartaii admiral, iv. 
4:19. 

Hiero, king of .Syracuse, iii. 221, 
Heatli Jif, 

Hicro, sails along the shores of 
Arahia, vii.71. 

Hieronymus of Cardia, biographer 
and trieiid of Kumenes, vn. 241. 
Appointed governor.general of 
Kceotia, viii. 20. 

Himera, battle of, ii. 319. 

Himcra-ii'*, brother of Demetrius 
IMialereus, \ii. 19 .j. Ills pro- 
scription by Antipatcr, liUi. 

Hipparchus, hus character, ii. 05. 
Murder of, fiH. 

llipinas, III' eharaeter, ii Onits 
Attica, 72. Proceeds lu the court 
of Darius, 80. 

Hippoelu^, tyrant of Lampsaeius, ii. 
t>!). 

Hippocoon, king of Laconia, i. 
129. 

Hippocrates, id. 279. Slain in the 
buttle of Didnnn, 281. 

Hippocrates, «lesp,itehed to Kiibma 
to bring away the sipiidron of 
Hegisar]drid.is, iv 7!). Slain at 
the siege ot Ch.ilecdoii, %. 

Hip|)odaiiius, a jMilcsian architect, 
the fiist iiiioiig the ancient.s who 
invented designs lor new cities, 
and a ihcory of the tiest loriu 
ot giivei iiiiient to trace the plan, 
ii. 3b7. 

llippomaehiis, the booth.saycr, li. 

3>«. 

Hippomarhiis, killed in the battle 
ot Muuvchia, IV. 201. 

Hipponieiies, ftoiy oi, li. 17. 

IlipiNinax, thf poet, ii. 12f). 

Hipponii us, III. 207. 

Ilippostratiis, a captain under An- 
tigonus, vii. 281. 

Ilistia'us the tyrant of Miletus, ii. 
201. Carried prisoner to Susa, 
2nfi. 11 IS message to .Xiistagoras, 
209 Iningues of, 218. Is cru- 
citied by order of Artapheriies, 
223. 

Homer, i 24. His opinion of 
the e.irly iiihabitniils of (ireirc, 
35. Kxapger.ited notions enter- 
tuineii bv the (ireekv of his learn, 
ing, Tby Ills ide.isuf the form 
of the earth, and of the course 
ot the fiuii, 216. IIU iiocms firbt 


committed to writing, 243. Their 
origin wrapt up in mystery, i47. 
Cassande*' copied out, and could 
recite, his poems, vii..32.'}. De- 
metrius the Phalerian revives tlie 
public recitation of Homer at 
Atlieris,:J2.'i. 

Ilydarnes, the commander of the 
Ten Thousand, ii. 2S(i. 

Hydaspes, river, vii. 1. Dominions 
of PoruH, 4. Ale\ander’s ji.issagc 
of the, 10-18. li.dtle of the, 
21. Fleet built on the, 16.31. 3k 
Falls into the Indus, 31. 

Ilydraotes, river, vii. 2.i. ;ja. 

Hvdre.i, the island of, i. 23. 

llylliH, the Heracliaii leader, i. 
iii5. 

Hyperholiis, the riv.-il of Aleihiades, 
his low exlr.irlioii, iii. .3.14. Os- 
tracism ol, .‘3()8. 

Hyperidcs, oiatnr, .i friend nt De- 
mosthenc', VI. 2 ). vu. I'i7. llis 
speech on the death ol Leostlic- 
nes, 177. Hi-« fliglit to a s.ine- 
tiiaiv, 190. I'l.l Put to a eiuel 
de.ith by Aiitipaler, l‘ir» 

Hyperion, King of Mig.ir.i, i. 427. 

l-l}i)h.isiH, march ol Mexander to. 
wards tile, vu 25. Its eoiilluence 
with the Sutleje, vu 27. Desert 
lying e.i>twMnl, which the Ma. 
cislonians retU'C to entei upon, 
heeoines the liniit ol Alexaiiilcr's 
toMipiesIs, 27—31. 

Ilyriietho, i. 271. Her tragical fate. 


I. 

latroeles, .ippointeil one of the em- 
bassy ot Ten, V. 3 17. 

Ibsens, the j)Ot t, 1' 12d. 

lehthvonhagi, of the Mckran coast, 
VII. 57. 

Irlliys, Capo, i. 27. 

1(la>an D.ielyls, the, i. 78. 

Idrieus, king of ('.ilia, vi. 81. 136. 

Illyrians, the, in Fpirii^, viii. 1S7. 

Ibis, king of Troy, i. 70 

Iiianis, king of the Libyan tribes, 
ill. 2’». Ills deatli, 32. 

Ion, siijipooed ancestor of the lo- 
iiians, 1 .37 87. 

Ionia, subjugation of, ii. 227. 

loiiians, the, ohsciirity attached ti' 
their early history, i 112. Their 
establishment in Attica, 115. 
'I'heir migrations, 121. Ionian 
war, ii. 219 

India, invaded by Alexander the 
(ireat, vu. 1. IIow far known 
to the Greeks, 2. Satr-apy of, 
and large tribute to Persia, 
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Its products, 2. The eastern In* 
fhaiKs, 4. The highlands con- 
quered by Alexamler, S — 11. The 
IVndj.d), 2*). Alexander*!! vic- 
tnrioii-! inarrh lioin the Hydaspi-s 
to the llypha«is, 18— 'J?. Desert 
belwixt the latter river and the 
liange', 27. King til' the (ianga- 
riilcs .Hid rr.'i««ians reported to be 
More powertui than king Poru», 
27, 28. Alexander’s return to 
Sus,i,.‘>0. 82. Maritime eominuni. 
ration between I'gypt and India, 
71. 111. 

conquests of Alexander on 
the Upper, vii. .*1 49 Delta of 
the, 4!) .01. Fh‘el of Alexander 
on th(‘ Indus, 11. J2. lie .saiLs 
down the llydaspes, Acesines, 
and Indus on lii.s return, .81). .‘>2. 
Colonies edtablished on the Lower 
Indus. ^0. Mouths ot the river, 
.71, 72. 

Ipliieiate.s, the Athenian general, 
II. 417. Deleat.s ,tnd kill> Aii.txi- 
bins, 489. IIis expedition to the 
West, V. PL Ills trial and .ic- 
qnitt.ii, 2.'K 

fphitus. King of SparlJi, i. 'i85. 

Ipsiis, in IMnygia, death of Antlgo- 
nns 111 the'hiltle of, vii. .,'b2 ./ti4. 
Consequences of tins aetion, 7b7. 

:m. 

Isagoras, ii. 7(i. 

Isi 

207 The Isauri.iiis, .i(t<*ra brave 
delence, east themselves into the 
flames ol Iheireity, ‘JUO. 

Urlmgor.ib, the Spartan general, ui. 
299. 

Isnienias, V 14 IIis execution, 18. 

Isoerate-*, v. 212. Ills written ora- 
tion, 210. Ills View of the pro- 
specf- o! .Athens. v.217. vii. 117 
Ills oration to Tlniip, v. .874. llis 
de.it h, VI 'lO. 

Issiis, the battle of, vi. 187. 

Italy, embassies of the nations 
ot, to Alexander at Habylou, np, 
100 . 

Ithnme, i. 20. Kesists the arms of 
Cassaiider, vii. .802. 


J. 

Jas.oii and Mede.-*, legend of, i. 148. 
Jason ot Phene, Ins treaty with 
Polydamus, v.76. IIis death, 117. 
Juhiib, Sextus, ambassador trom 
Koine to tlie Achaean League, 
vni. 447. 


K. 

Kashg.ir, or Kamah, river, vii. fi. 
Keriii.'in. the ancient Carmania, 
VII. 50. 02. 

Khooiid iiKMiM tains, a southern pro- 
jection of the ('.tiicasiis, vii. 6. 
Khyber, mountain range, vii. (>. 


L. 

I«aceilsmonius, the son of Cimon, 
ill 9S. 

]...u‘hares, viii 7. He bccoine.s ab- 
soliiie master of Athens, 10. Ilis 
CTiielry and saciilegc*, 11. Ills 
escape fioin Athens, and flight to 
'I’heties, 11, U|>i>ii the surrender 
of the city, he i scapes to Delphi, 
19 Upon the defeat and capture 
ot Lvsinuchus, he flee* to L>si- 
inai hia, 2 1. 

Laches, expedition of, to 8icily, 
ill. 2J.J Successes of, 214. 

Lai'hcs, the Athenian admiral, v. 
208 

l^aco, proxenus of Sjiarta, in. 19.8. 

Laconia, various accounts ol the 
subjug.itioii ot, i, 20.). 

Lade, tlie b.ittle of, ii 221 

Ladocen, bittle of, vni I.*) 

L. ..chu., le tin id of 

large .ind gallant armament, 
111 78. His character, 3r)9. Uis 
death, 412. 

Lamia, battle of, and termination 
of the Lamian war, vn. 171 — 
201 . 

I.nmius, the Spartan, vi. 140. 

Laiiassa, daughter of AgathocIe.s, 
quits her husband, Pyrrhus, and 
seeks an opportunity ol revenge, 
VIM. 28. 

Lung.inis, king, vi. 112. 

Laiiue, nurse to Alexander the 
<Jre.it, VI. 1. 8. 

Laomedon, satra}) of Syria, vi. 41 . 
vii. 72 128. Subilued by Pto- 
lemy, 2 '9. 

L.tpiths, the, thefr .struggles with 
the Dorians, i. 107. 

Laranda, in Pisidia, destroyed by 
Peidiecas, vii 205. 

Larissa, daughter of Pclasgiis, i. 

88 . 

Lasthene.s, v. .‘JIC. 

League ot the Drecian states against 
the power of the Macedonians, 
VII. 102. Athens foremost in the 
cause of iridependenee, J67. 
Naval war, 18J. lieveraes, and 
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dissolution of the confederacy, 
177-187. 

Lclcges, the, origin of, i. 48. 

I.elex, king of Lacoiii.i, i. 97. 
Leocrates, having deserted his 
country, is condemned on his rc« 
turn to Athens, vii. 140. 
Lcogoras, imprisonment of, iii. Sff5. 
Leon and Dlomedon re-establish 
thcAthenian dominion in Lesbos, 
iv. 14. Execution of, 184. 
Leonidas, king of Sparta, ii. 265. 
His death, L^8S. 

Leonides, his opposition to the pro- 
jected reforms of Agis IV at 
S|iarta, viii. 1.^19. He is deprived 
of his office, and seeks safety by 
flight, 14‘2. His recall, 144. Ri- 
gour of his proceedings, I4i5. He 
proceeds in the government 
alone, 146. 

Leoiinatiis, vi. 185. Is wounded by 
the Malli, vii. 41. 43. Marches 
along the coast of the Delta, .51. 
His victory over Apolloph.mes, 
66. Is rewarded, 81. Appointed 
a regent of Asia jointly with Per- 
diccas, 119. Governs the IIelh'.s. 
ontine Phrygia, PJH. Is invited 
y Cleopatra to PeJIa, vii. 179, 
180. Hih character, 179. His 
relations witli Antipatcr, 179, 
18U. He marches against the 
Greek confederates muter Anti- 
philus, IMi. Is defeated and slain 
in Tliessaly, 181, 18‘i. 

Leontiades, v. 20. His death, .34. 
Leonti.scus), son of Ptolemy, libe- 
rated by Demetrius, vii .3.1,5 
Leobthenes, the Athenian general, 
V. iiOP. He leads some of the 
mercenaries from Asia to (ireece, 
vii. 163. Raises troops against 
Antipater, 164, 165. His cam- 
paign, 167. His victory, 171. Is 
slam in an action agaiii.<tt Aiiti- 
pater, 177. 

Lcotychides mounts the throne of 
Sparta on the deposition of Dc- 
maratus, ii. 229. Dies in exile 
at Tegea, 2.30. 

Lcotychides at Mycale, stratagem 
of, ii. 335. 

Lcuctra, tlie battle of, one of the 
most decisive in the history of 
Greece, v. 75. 

Liberty, the feast of, ii. 352. 

Lfbys, created admiral, iv. 204. 
Idchas, ignuminiously chastised by 
the Elcan lictors, lii. .‘>40. His 
conference with Tissaphernes, iv. 
2-h. 

Lipodorus, his treachery during 
battle, vii. 204. 


Locriis, the founder of the Locri- 
ans, 1 100. 

Lotus, the, 01 India and Egypt, vii. 
52. 

Lucretius, C., Roman pra'tor, his 
operations against Greece, viii. 
41)2. ci sff. His destruction of 
Hali.irtiiM, and subjugation of 
Coronea, 403. His rapacitv and 
violence, 'k)3. He is called to ac- 
count by tile Senate, 404. 
Tjyciaris, the, confederacy of, ii. 103 
Lycidas, his tragical fate, li. 326. 
Lycisciis, story of, i. .349. 

Lyciscus, governor of Epirus, vii. 
288. 303. 

Lycoinedes, project of, v. 85. His 
death, 125. 

Lycun, the Athenian cuintnandcr, 
IV 6. vii. .308. 

Lvcopliron, the Corinthian general, 
'ill. 255. 

Lycortas, his election to till the 
office of geiier.il to the Acha‘aii 
League, VIII. 371. His ini'asion 
ol Mesbenia, .71. 

Lycurgus, legislation of, i. 291. 
His disinterested conduct at the 
birth of Chanlaii^, 294. His 
actions and death, 293. Nature 
of the revolution effected by him, 
298. State of things which called 
for his iiiterpoHitioii, .joO. Out- 
line of Ills mea»uies, 502. 
Lycurgus, grandson of I.ycophron, 
ins piosceutioi) of the exile Loo- 
erates, vii. 140 llis long and 
just .idministralmii of vVthenian 
affairs, vii. 141. rl set/. 

Lycurgus, apiefender, chosen king 
ot Sp.i ‘ ■ ' Hi‘ id 

into ArguUs, 227. Ills military 
movements, 21-2. rt n'q. 

Lygdamis, the tyrant ul Naxos, ii. 
13S. 

Lysandcr, his birth, parentage, and 
education, iv. 104. Siieceed.v 
Cratesippidas m the office of acN 
miral, 10.5. His naval prepara- 
tions at Ephesus. 114. Defeats 
the Athenians at A:^gUb, and thus 

I iuts an end to the war which had 
asted nearly seven and twenty 
years, 152. llis intcrtercncc at 
Sparta in behalf of Athens, 204. 
Intrigues of, 382. His breach with 
Agesilaus, ^5. His death, 394. 
Lysandra, daughter of Ptolemy and 
Eurydice, viii. 3. 

Lysatioridas, v. 17. Sentence of 
banishment pronounced against 
him, .'16. 

Lysias, case of, iv. 233. His speech 
at the prosecution of the son ot 
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AIcibiadc5, iv. 2.-JD. Ilia oration 
afrainit Andoc’iclps, 241. 

Ly^il 1 Jacl 1 lJS, captain in Alexan- 
der's expeditions, iv, 203. vii. 
19. Is wounded, 2(i Governor 
ol 'I’hrare, 128. He assumes the 
regal style, .‘J37. He crosses the 
Hellespont into Asm Minor, 

In eonjunction with SL'lonc'u.s he 
pains the victory at Ipsus over 
Antigonus, .‘m8. 302— 3i>1. Ills 
alliancp with Ptolemy, viii. 1. 
His marriage with ArMiiot, Pto- 
lemy’s daughter, 2. Ills terri- 
lorieb invaded by Demetrius, 2. 
Ills preparations for the North, 
18. His expedition against the 
Getes, 21. He is obliged to 
surrender to Droniichjcfes, 22. 
Who treats him honoiirabh, and 
dismisses him .irul Ins officers, 
2.1, Uenevvs his alliance with 
id Pt , . 

DiMuetruis, 31. Delect ion of Ins 
generals and troops, .Sii Ills 
jH. Ti In 

ag.niist Pyrrhus, lO. Seeks the 
death ol i)eiiietiiu», 10 He puts 
to death the innrderersolWnia'*- 
tris, 42. Domestic < alairiitie-, 43. 
He IS ..lam at the battle of Curu- 
pcdioii, 45. 


M. 


Maeanus slain in the battle of 
Olpic, lit 213. 

.Mrieedonia, tributary to Persia, ii. 
204 Intel ii.il eoiidition of, iii. 
Iti). (hvil war in, vin. 15 Its 
re<mlt-, Hi ri srq. Invasion ol, 
by the Celts, 52. Unsettled state 
of aflairs, and eonteinions for the 
sovereignty, winch followed the 
death'ot (]!erautiiis,54. Iiivasinii 
of, by Pyrrhus, 67. War ol the 
Homans with, 411. ct scq. Sub- 
mission of, to the Homan arms, 
4M. Fresh war in, 441. 

Vlaeedonian army, leailirig features 
of the, VI. 147 Its reliietanec to 
march farther east obliges Alex- 
aiider to retire from the lly- 
phasis towards Susa, vii. 28. 
List of the principal captains un- 
der the Macedonian conqueror, 
32. Consternation of tlie army 
on the king being wounded by 
the Malli, 44. Hoinonstrunces 
on hia imprudent valour, 4.5. 
The inaster-siiirits of, who elTect- 
cd the revolution in the I'er- 


sian empire, 33. Heturn of the 
Macedonians to Perhis, 67. Their 
marriages with Asiatic women, 
76. Mutiny at Opis, 8J— 86. Ve- 
terans sent liome, 81. 88. Con- 
duct of the army in the cicutioti 
of a king .Old a regent on the 
death ol Alexander, 117—126. 

Macedonian soldiers, their defiv- 
tion from Demetrius, and choice 
ol Pyrrhus for king, viii. .3.3. 

Macedonian war, terinmatiuii of, 
viii. 320. 

M.tgians, the, vii. 08. 

Malli, the, uinountof their forces 
opposed to Alexander, vii. ,3.>. rl 
scq. Their capital, .3‘). Alex- 
ander severely wounded iii the 
assault, *11. 43. Their submissive 
embassy to the conqueror, 45. 

Mandrocies, a .Samian engineer, 
lays a bridge ol b(>.its over the 
'J'hracKin ilosponis, ii. Jp'i, 

Mani.i.siicecc-ds lu*r husband in the 
government ol A^lus, iv. .362. Her 
. “•<‘1 'ti . 

adiiiniistr.-ition, .361. Is murdered 
bv lier son in-l.iw, ;163. 

Maiiti.is, the Athenian general, v. 
171. 

Mantinea, Ihe battle of, iii. 349. 
Siege and capitulation of, v. 7. 
Hebmir, 81 Second battle of, 
14‘) Results ol the battle, 153. 
Fall ol, viil. 187. She renounces 
the Acluean, and unites herself 
to the ACloIun League, 211. Phi- 
lopaMneti’s attack upon, 273. 

Maiititheus', charges against him, 
111. ,>P3. 

Marathon, the battle of, li. 239. 
Wonderful legends of, 243. 

Marcus ot Cerynea, the first who 
was honoured wdh the dignity of 
the supreme eomniaiid in the 
Aclia>aii League, viii. 91. 

Mnrdonius, expedition of, ii. 226. 
Jli.N aitiul advice to Xerxes, 312. 
lli.s pioposals to the Greeks, .323. 
(Tcts possession of Athens, 326. 
Sends a taunting message to the 
Spartans. 343. His defeat and 
death, 34li 

Masistius, his defeat and death, 
n. 336. 

Massaga stormed by Alc.xandcr, 
VII. 7. • 

Maiisolus, satrap ofCaria, v. 231. 

Mausolus, prince of ('ana, vi. 128. 

Mazuces.the Median general, ii. 1(^. 

Medes and Persians, ii. 164. In- 
surrection of, against Alexander, 
vii. 72. His royal progress 
through Media, 91. 

Mdlius, banquet of Alexander at 
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the house of, and his consequent 
fever, vii. lOfi. 

Megabates, excites' the eninity'of 
Aiisiagoras by his seventy and 
cruelty, ii. 209. 

Magabazus, commissioned by Da- 
niiH to complete the rouquest of 
the Greek cities on the Helles- 
pont, n. 202. His expedition 
against Attica, iii. 27. 

Megacics, archon of Athens, ii 22. 

Megalo]inhs, loumlalion of, v. 87. 
Its gallant tlelenee by Datnis, 
2.>7 — 2d(). Fall of, viii. 191. Dis- 
sensions in the new city, 247. 
Aratiis ap^Kiintcd to .adjust their 
didc’rcnces, 24, . ef Jn’q 

Megisthis, the Aoaruaiiiaii sooth- 
sayer, ii. 288. 

Mekran, the, Alexander’s march 
through the, vii. fiij Visit of 
modern travclhrs to, i>7. Its 

coiist, to (.'.qie Ja'-k, fiT. 

lilelampus, legend of, i. 90. 

IVTelancrulas, Spartan admiral, iv. 7. 

Melancus, legend of, i 97 

Melanthus, king of Mc.ssina, i. 

2(14 

Meleager, vi. 299. vii. 18. Ho 

causes Arrid.eus tube prod nmcd 
king, 119 — 122. Is dustrustixl by 
Fcnhccas, 12 j. Is put to death 
by him, 127. 

Meleager and Menrt.is conspiring 
against 'Vntignnus, are executed, 
vii. 281. 

Meleager , be seizes the govern- 
mciit on the dt atli of Gcr.tunus, 
Ins brother, vin. 54. 

Melesippiis, the Sp.irtan envoy, iiu 

112 . 

Meli^sus, of Samos, tenets of his 
philnsoiihy, ii. 1 VJ. 

Mellon, V. .'ll Placed at the hc.ail 
of the governini'iit of Thebes, 
with the title of Uteotarch, 35. 

Meimion, the Ithodi.m. vi. 155. 

Menander, the Athenian general, 
hi. 421 iv. 148 

Menelaus, wanderings of, i. 211. 

Menelaus, brother of Ptolemy, vii. 
304 .‘3:15. 

Mcncsthcus, trial and acquittal of, 
V. 2:J8. 

Meno, the PharsaVian, iii. 3. 

Mono, a Thessalian adventurer, iv. 
289. Arrest of, 32JI Hi» death, 
325. 

Meno, the Athenian general, v. 
217. Together with Antiphiliis, 
defeated at Crannon, vii. 183. 
They negotiate with Antipater, 
and dissolve the league ol the 
Greek ctics, 187. Is defeated by 
Polysperchon, and slain, 223. 


Mennetas, his revolt and death, vii. 
281. 

Mentor, the Rhodian, vi. 1.37. 

Meii>lUis, Macedoni.in coinmand- 
ant in Miinychia, an Athenian 
harbour, vii. 191. 

Meros or Mem, mountain, vii. 12 

Mosscnc, founded by Kp.nninondas, 
V. 103 'I'he tyrants of, expelled, 
vii. 150. Rut rc-established by 
Alexander. 151. 

Messenians, the, their submission 
to Rome, viii. .‘3.5 J. War declared 
against them by the Acluean 
liCagiic, .371. 'I'heir snbmis^iuii 
to I.ycortas, 37.3. Their aiimLs. 
ston into the AchoMti League, 

Mc.ssenian War, beginning of the 
first, i. f3'li; 'riie second, 559. 
The third, in. 8. 

Metellus, (J (3ecilins, Kom.aii con- 
sul, Ins iiroroedings uith the 
Achican l.cigiie, vni -M. Ills 
dcicat of Andrisiii', 443. His 
pnciiic mediation \^itli 'the 
lA>ague, 449. Ho encounters 
the Aehiuan forces under Crito- 
laiis, anil defeats them, 419. 

Methone, siege of, v. 279. 

Metoii, the Atliciiiaii astronomer, 
III. 410 

Micio, with a Macedonian force, 
invading Attic.i, is defeated by 
Pliocioii and slam. vii. 184, 185. 

Midas, story of, vi. 171. 

Milesian colonies, ii. lOti. 

Miletus, the battle ot, iv. 17. 

Milo, disciple of Pythagoras, ii. 
IW. 

Miltiailes, ii. 201 Flight of, 22.3 
Fleeteil one of the ten gencr.iLs, 
*2.38. Ills tn.il, comniittul, and 
death, 21ti 

Miltocythes, revolt of, v. 2113. E-x- 
eeiii ion of, 22 4. 

Mimnennus, the poet, i. 216. ii 
12t3. 

Mindarus, iv. .59. Operations of, 
111 the Hellespont, 76. Is slum in 
battle, 8(3. 

Mmyas, legend of, i. 92. 

Minos, Ins charaiter, i. 1.33. le- 
gend of his Dorian oiigin ex- 
amined, 137. Ills political insti- 
tutions, 141. 

Mithriitates, his interview with the 
Greek generals, iv. .3 3.5. 

Mithruiates, Bon of Ariobarzancs, 
about to be put to death by Anti- 
gonus, flies to Paphlagnnia, and 
establishes the kingdom of Pon- 
tus, vii. .368. Is assassinated, and 
succeeded by his son, 368. . 

Mitylcnc, siego of. lii. 173. 
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Mnasippus at ('orcyra, v. 59. His 
di'iitli, (il. 

Mm'i.irclujs; tyr.'iiil of Chalds, v. 
‘Jl’O. 

the Athenian states- 
man, II. :}()(). 

Mqti«, iM^ha-rajah?), chief of 
Pattahi, vii. 49 

Monsoon, south-west, vii. r>. 17. 
55 

Multan, modern city of, vii ."(i 

Muininiiis, Itoiii.tii Kcner.il, his de- 
feat (It Dueus, and dcstruetioii of 
Corinth, vni. ioi Ills further 
acts of venffiMiice, 41+. rt sftj. 

Mum cilia, the battle ol, iv. ‘JOl. 

Munychia leceives n Macedonian 
IDl. Is upicd 
by .Vic.mor for Cassander, H'/J. 
Is dismantled by Deiiictrius, son 
of Aiitit^onus, .‘>d0. 

Munychioii, th'' month, receives 
tlie name of Denielnon, vii. 

Miisicanus, submits to Alexander, 
vii. 47. His c.i pil.il near Bok- 
hara, IS Revolt'', .111(1 IS criicj- 
fieil, ‘19. 

Myeale, the battle of, ii. Tih. 

Myrniidoii'', the, of VdiilleNi. 110. 

Myr >11 ot I’noiie, his liistor\ of the 
tirst Mehstmian war, i, .1M>. llis 
(ly nasty, 4J i. 

Myscon, the .Syracusan general, iv, 
91. 

Mythology of Creect', some Inaccs 
of. 111 liidi.i, VII I'J. 

Myiis, \ \< tory of Demetrius ovi'r 
C'lllas, general of I’lolcuiy, at, \ii. 
31i?. :;i4. 


N. 


X.ibis, his usurpation of the throne 
ot .Sparta, VIM ‘J77. His exccsse-, 
27S. His warlike operations, 279 
N.abis at Argos, He assumes 
the character of Dcm.igogiie, .SOj. 
His perfidy, .105. War decreed 
against linn by Rome and the 
Achmaiis, lli'J. IIis territories iii- 
ViKleii by Flaininiiiiis, I'J]. ii|$ 
forces defe.ited, .‘52.5. llis inter- 
view With h'lamiiiiiiU',. ‘125 'I’erms 
of jieae.e prescribed, .'52(1. Rciiew.il 
of liostihtii's, ,'127 He sends his 
son to sue for peace, .527. Which 
is granted, aiul the liberty of Ar- 
gos soleiiinly proelaimed, 528. 
Renewed hostilities against the 
Aclueans, His assassination, 
.‘5.18. 

Naupactus, sicge of, viii. .‘149. 


Naxo4, the b.attle of, v. 49. 
Nearchus, vi. S2. He accom- 
p.anies AleXtandcr to the Indus, 
VII 11,12.8. Admiral of Alexan- 
der’s fleet, Jj. Ills vovage of 
discovery to the Persian (Julf, .5.8. 
ct svq. He kinds in Cannania 
and rejoins /\lcxander,fil Details 
ot his iwnloiis visit to Arabia, and 
festival upon his return, flii Re- 
newed voyage of, Ul. Honoured 
with a crow n of gold, 81 . Surveys 
the 'i'lgris, 82. Supports the 
claim of Hercules, sou of AIcx- 
der, 1 18 

Ni'ctanaliis, king of Egypt, his 
dctcn.sive preparation-, vi. 1 ,'(i. 
Nemean and Isthiniaii games, i. 

Neoclcs, father of Tliemistocles, ii. 
2b5 

Neoptoleiiui«, v. .821*. His sub- 
mission to Kiimeiies, vii. ‘20l*. 
His treachery and reverses. 214. 
Is ilefeated and slain together 
with (‘rati riis, 21(5. 

Nic.ea, ancient capital of the king- 
dom of (5'tbnl, v’.i. 5. 

Nic e.i, conference between Philip 
and M.imimiuis at, viii. JOJ. Its 
resultt, 504 <7 seq 
Nu’.ra on tlie Hydaspes, founded, 
VII. 24 

Nuanor, the Stagynte, vii. 1.51. 
His dispute at Dly.npi.i with 
Demosthenes, 151. Publishes 
Alexander’.s decree to re-storc the 
((reciaii exiles, 151. 

Nicannr seizes on Miiiiy €1)1.1 for 
C.issander, vii. 259. 

Ninnoi, .son of Antip.itcr, is put to 
de.Uh by (>lynipi.is, VII. 'JSi*. 
Nicaiior, M icedonian general, vi. 
151. VII. .i. 10. 2 9 (iovernor ot 
Med'a, surjirised in his camp by 
.Selenciis, .‘51.5, .‘51 1. 

Niceratus, execution of, iv. 184. 
Ninas, Ins expr'dition against Me- 
los, Ml. V07 His character, .800. 
IVaro of, .809. His further opera- 
tion*, 857-417. His letter t** the 
people of Athens, 419. Prejiara- 
tions for a sea tight, 4.'>1. His 
superstitions fears at the rrlip.sp 
of the moon, 440. 1 1 is passionate 
and earnest .address to the cap- 
tain of the galley, 41.5. Hia exe- 
cution, 45.5. 

Nieoclcs, put to death in Cyprus by 
Ptolemy lor a eorres|K)ndence 
with Aiitigoniis, vii 322. Tragic 
fate of his family, 323. 
Nicmnachias, treaehery of, iii. 271. 
Intrusted with the task ofcollecti 
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ing .and transcribing the laws of 
Solon. iv.lfi4. Prosecution of, 238. 

Nicomcdus, king of Bithyiiia, viii. 
fi5. 

Nicustrntus, tlic Athcni.*in general, 
ill Operation^ ul, 2<X). 

Nile, the, incffectuiil attempts of 
Perdiccas to cross, 218. Croco- 
diles of, devour 2000 of Ins sol- 
diers. 219. Mutiny and death of 
Perdiccas, 220. 

Niocles, successor of Abantides in 
the throne of Sycuin, viii. Oo. 

Ni.<ica, biege and'surrender of, iii. 

2rill. 

Nutium, the battle of, iv. 108. 

Nysa in India, tounded by Kacchus, 
legends relative to, vii. 12. 

Nysa^an plain, horses and pastures 
of the, vii. 91. 


(). 

Ochus, accession of, vi. I.'IO. IIis 
expedition against Sidon, 1:15. 
Indulges hi.s revenge in the wild- 
est excesses ot tyianiiical ciuelty 
and insolence, 14i., llis death by 
poison, 145. 

Odessus, city of, vii. 

Odrysian monarchy, the, iii IfiO. 
Revolt ol the Odiysians, vii. 128. 

(Enicuhe, town of ifltolia, vii Idb. 

(Enophytd, the battle ot, in. 31. 

CEohazus, Ins tr.igical late, il .301. 

Ogygiaii deluge, the tr.uliliun of 
the, I. 9. 

Olpie, the battle of, ni. 213. 

Olyrnpi.i, the battle ot, v. 139. 

Olympias, wile of Philip ot Mace, 
doll, VI 78. Suspected ot iniir- 
deniig her hiisb.nid, 8>. Kn- 
croacinng spirit of, 275. Sends 
Cleopatra into A^ia, hoping to 
form an alliance with Perdice.i8, 
vii 210 Her cause supported by 
Polysperclion and Eumeiies, 24.3, 
24'!. She surrenders in Pvdna to 
Cnssandcr, who barbarously or- 
ders her execution, 289—291. 

Olympic iestival, i. 887. 

Olympus, the Thesiahan, i 218. 

Olympiodorus, the Athenian ge- 
neral, vhi. 7. Seeks and obtains 
the help of the Altoliams against 
Cassander, 7. Hia bravery and 
success, 84. 

Olynthiun confederaev, v. 11. 

Onomarchus, v. 275. His profusion 
and despotic ac ts, 277. His defeat 
and death, 282. 

Opis, niiitiiiy against Alexander at, 
vit 8J-85. 


Ophelias defeats Thimbron, and re- 
duces the Cyrcnaica to obedience 
to Ptolemy, vii 208. 

Ora, fortress of, vii. 8- 

Orcliorncnus, destruction of, by the 
Thebans, v. 121. Parti.sans of 
Alexander, son of Polysperclion, 
put to death near the temple of 
Artemis at, vii, 802. 

Ordanes and Zari.ispes, vii 62. 

Orestes, king of Macedonia, v. 160. 

Orestes, M. Aurelius, chief of the 
cuinmissioiiers appointed by 
Rome to settle the nOairs of the 
Achiean League, viii. 444. 

Oreiis, siege and betraval of, viii. 
267. Reduction, of, by the Ro- 
mans, 294. 

Orite«, tiie, vii. .55, 56. 

Ontis, coast of the, vii. .56. 66. 

Ormuz, isle of, vii. 6(i 

Oniea?, the pi ms of, i 21. 

Oiodates, satrap ot Media, vi. 312. 

Orertes, satrap of Sardis, n. 181. 

Orontes, trial and exiamtioii of, iv. 

Orontes, satrap of Mysia, vi. 128. 

Oiontobates, the PeiMan, vi 16J 

Orontobutes, .satrap of Media, vii. 
281. 

Oropiis, .ittaf'k and plunder of, by 
tile .Vthenians, viii. 4.>6. Nego- 
tiations with the Roman senate in 
consequence, 4 >7. et Acy. ^ 

Ortliagoras, his low extraction, i. 
424. Long duration ot his dy- 
nasty, 42.1. 

Oitoi>p,in,i, or Nicica, vii .5. 

Orxiiics, condemnation of, vii. 68. 

Ossadiuiis, the, vii. 46. 

Otaiie.«, hiv expedition, ii. 206. 

Otiiinaii, tile (ciuider ul the Otto- 
m.in dynasty, i. ‘Jtht. 

Othrvaile.s, the .Spart.in hero, i. ."dy. 

Oxiitlires, brother of Darius, vi. 
280 

Oxycarius, or Portiennus, his death, 
v'li 48. Ktyinology ol the name 
of this Indian prinee, 48. 

Oxydraea.*, tJie, vii .‘D. 

Oxythemes, a courtier of Deme- 
trius, VIII 28. 

Ozolian Locris, the, i. 16. 


P. 

Pachc.s, sent by the Athenians to 
the siege ot Mitylcoe, in. 177. 
Treacherous conduct of, 184. Hia 
fate, 199. 

Pagondas, the Theban Rccotarch, 
lii. 279. 

Fallacopas, canal the mouth of 
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the p]uphrate<!, explored by Alex- 
ander, vii. 102. l*ikca receiving 
its waters, and ill omen to Alex, 
aiider at, 10." 

Pammenes, v 90. IW. 287. 

PanaJtolicori, or great council of the 
nation, among the iEtoliana, vni. 
207. 

Pantaiicus, one of the generals of 
Demetrius viii. 20. He chal- 
lenges Pyrrhus to single combat, 
L7. Kcaults of the encounter, 27. 
ft scq. 

Paralu.-5j son of Pericles, iii. 107. 

Parv.satis, e\<'rts her influence to 
save the lives of the Greek ge- 
neral.s, iv. 324. 

Parmenides, tenets of his philo- 
si.phy, II 1.37. 

Panneiiio, the Macedonian general, 
V. lOV 302. vi. 4J. lol. 271. His 
death, vii. .SO. 

Paropaniis.ida‘, .satrapy of the, vii. 

5. >in. 

Paroparnistis, mountains ne.ir the, 
vii. High vallevs of, 2UJ. 

Pahipp.das, voluntary exile of, iv. 
91. 

Pa.’iih'lida.s, intrusted with the go- 
verinnciit oi Torone, ni >00. 

Patt.iLi, fortified by Alexander, 
VI I. .00— .74. 

PauliKs, /Emilius, a Homan con- 

sill, and coininaiider of the turces 
ill the iM.ncedorii.in w.ir, viii. 411. 
FTis decisive victory over Perseus, 
41.3. His journey into Greece, 
4l/i Si’veritv of hi.s proceedings 
at PaH>aro, 421. 

Paii-saiiias, li. .J27 His liriniics.s, 
.‘>72. Ills imperious character, 
.3>.'>. His guilty career, 377. llis 
ile.ith, .379. 

Paii.sanias, expedition of, iv. 20.0. 

( oiidemiied to death, and obhgetl 
to seek shelter in the sanctiiaiy 
of Athena Alea at Tegca, where 
he elided Ins days, 397. 

Paiisanias, king ot Maeedun, 'v. 
Jb'l. 

Paii.'.anias, the assassin of Philip of 
Maeedoii, vi. .SO. 

Peithagor.'ts, Grecian soothsayer, 
vii. 90. 

Peithon the .satrap, vi. .'50.1. vii. 
30. 47. Captures Miisieaiiiis, 49. 
Colonies oil the Lower Indus est-u 
b1i.shed hy, .70. IIis conduct on 
the death of Alexamler, 121. iTts 
vietiirv over the Greek insurgents 
in A.sia, vii. 204 He joins the 
army of Antip.tter in Syria, and 
requests him to hasten li'is arrival 
on the death of Perdiccas, 223, 


( 224. Tried by order of Antigo- 

niih, and put to death, 281. 
Pellene, in Achaia, the democra- 
tical party overthrown in, vii. 
151. 

PelaKgus, king of Argos, i. .38. 
Pelopidiis, V 20. Hij, friendship for 
Epamiiinndas, 28. Placed .it the 
head of the government on'liehes, 
with the title of Bipotarch, .1.7. 
His trial and acquittal, 108. His 
expedition to Thessaly, 117. His 
* death, 1 bJ. 

Peloponnesian, war causes and oc 
n’ons of the, lii. 93 iv. lOS. 
Pelopuiincsiis, general view of, i. 
18. 

]*elops, legend of, i. 70. Kxplana- 
tion of, 78. 

Pclusiiini, arrival of Perdiceas 
and Ills .'irmy at, vii. 217. He 
accuses Ptolcmv before a military 
asseniblv at, 217, 218. 

Pendj.b, the. or jqinp'ib, pa\s tri- 
biilo to Darius, vu. 1. 'J’axilc.s, 
king of, .1. Its iitate, and disin- 
biilion of power in, 3. 2.'>. 4t>. 'J'lie 
northern IVruljab, .31. 

Perdieeas, king of Macedon, iii. 
101. His quarrel with llrasidas, 
273. 'JVeats with Nieias, 299. 
Ponliec.is 1 1 . state of Macedonia 
during his reign, v. 1.77. 

PiTdiecas HI., V. 167. 

Perdiceas, a general serving Alex- 
ander in his Indian expedition, 
vu. ,7. ‘is 44. Ills marri.ige, 70, 
Is iireseiifcil hy the dying Alev- 
ander with hisring, 109. MS. lle- 
gint on theilemi'.eof AIoxandiT, 
124 Puts Meleager to death, 127. 
Is invested with the power of re- 
gent eonjoiiitlv with Meleager, 
12.7. Puls Meleager and his 
partisans to death, 126 He re- 
presses ail insurrection of the 
(Jreck'eolonists in Asia, 202. t)r- 
ders them to Ik* inassacreil after a 
battle in which they were be- 
trayeil, 204 II is cainjiaign against 
Ariaralhes, 207. Having put 
that prince to death, he marches 
into Pisidia and destroy. s the 
towns of Laranda and Isaura, 
^).7, 200. His political intrigues, 
CI9. His hostility to Ptolemy, 
209. Solicits and obtains the 
li.md of Niea*a, daughter of An- 
(ip.itcr, 209, 210. lie keeps up 
correspondence 'with Olvmpias 
and rUop.atra, 210. Onlcrs the 
dcc-ith of Cvnaiid, 311. Summons 
Antigonus to take hi.s tri.il, who 
flies with Demetrius toAntipater, 
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211. He invades Egypt, 217. He 
fliiininons Ptolemy to appear be- 
fore a council at Peliisium, 217. 
He atti'mpts to cross the Nile at 
the lorlress named (l.imel'a Wall, 
218. Is iriistiated, and m:trchcs 
towards Memphis, 219. His men 
pcMsh Ml the Nile and arc de- 
voured by crocodiles, 210. Mutiny 
ill his camp, ennsequent on thi.s 
disconiflture. 220. I'lthon and 
Seleucus conspire against him, 
220 He IS slam by Antif'enos, 
221. His charactei and crimes 
considered, 221. His fall termi- 
nates the civil w.nr. 

Periander, the tyrant of ('orinth, 
i. 417. His tragical story, 421. 
End of his dvnasty, li,J 

Pericles, Ins hiith and early educa- 
tion, III. 9. His first appearance 
in (iiihlic, 1 1 . Popular mea^ures of. 
In. Ills reluctanee to heeonic the 
prosecutor of Ciinon, IS. Sig- 
nalises himself by extraordinary 
feats of valour in the bittlc of 
Tanagra, 2'>. His expedition to 
Delphi, 40. Compared with 
'i’ll iicy didos, 44. Objects of Ins 
policy described, 40. Establishes 
a deinocratneal eonstiliition at 
SamiH, 49. (ireeted with extra- 
ordinary honours on his return to 
Athens, .04 Leading features of 
Ills system, /44. His inodes of 
expending the public money, tii. 
Hk intiinacy with Phidias, 80. 
Hh connection witli Aspasui, 87. 
Prosecutions against him, 89. 
Itecovers lii.s former high and 
firm posiiioti, IK). Malicious in- 
sinuations and popular cl.tinour 
against him, 111. His pnivuieiit 
measures, IJO. His expcxhtion 
to Peloponnesus, l.'ld. Murmurs 
against him, 140. Hisdelenceof 
his iHiiicy, 141. He.stored to hn 
office, 142. His grief for the loss 
of his son, 187. ilisdeith, 168. 

Pcrichmenes, legend of, i. 97. 

PcriJau.s, vii. 124. 

Periinhus, siege of, li. 42. 

Fersepolis, burning of the palace 
of, vi. 234. Kegret of Alexan- 
der on viewing the ruins of the 
royal palaee at, vii. (i8, <?). 

Perseus, i. HI His adventures, 

Perseus, son of Philip III. of Ma- 
cedon. His jealousy of his bro- 
ther Demetrius, viii. 384. His 
chargoN against him, 384. He 
accompanies the king in an ex- 
pedition into 'Phrace, 3J*''-. His 
debigiis against Demetrius, 385. 


His accession, 386. His hatred 
of Rome, 386. (Jeneral re- 
marks on hi- position and eharae- 
ter, .387. llis lir-t mea-ures of 
governinent, .‘JSft War m Thraee, 
388 He sends an eiiihassy toRomc, 
389. His efforts to strengthen 
his position, ,3‘X). Ills prospects 
in Greece, .391. Seeks an alliance 
with the Aihicaris, 392. 'I'reaty 
of alli.'ince with R(eotia,.l!<,>. Im- 
pending rupture Avitli Home, 39.0. 
Charges alleged against him, .39.7. 
Preparations of war on the part 
of Koine, 3)8. Duplicity of 
JVInrcius, .3!)8. Success of Ins 
scliLMiie, .399. Perseus discovers, 
tnol.'ite,the treachery of Marcius, 
4 (j 0 Ills lue.ins for carrying on 
the w.^r with Rome, 4)1 Ills 
1(1 sill ccss,40l. 
He sues ior jiiMce, 402. lliscx- 
p(‘dition agtHi list the D ird.niiaiis, 
io.**. His altnik on the Roman 
fleet, 4'0. Ills expedition into 
Iliynn, 407. His proceedings in 
yEtoha, 407 Appro.aeh of the 
Roman armv under O Martius 
Philippiis, 408 (Vrseiis’s fatal 
errors, 408. His uif ituatiun and 
flight iroiii Dinm, 408. Advance 
of Marcius, 4i 4). Negotiation of 
Perseus with Eiimenes, 41 . 
Treaty with Gentius, 411. Ilis 
alarm at the approach of Paulus 
with the Roman army, 412. En- 
gagement of the hostile armies, 
ami deleat of the Al.icedonians, 

413. Flight of Perseus to Pella, 

414. He gives himself up to the 
Roman I’latnr, 415 

Persia, revoliMions at the court 
of, 11 . 183. Alexander’s conquests 
III Persia, vi. 1‘>1., iV 5«'7 Hesub- 
jiigdes the Indian sitrapies, vn.l. 
ct st’ff. The conqueror’s return 
from India into Persis, 1)7. Over- 
throw of the Persian empire beno- 
flcial to the commerce of ancient 
nations, lit). 

Persian troops of Alexander tlie 
Great, vii 86.103. Honour con- 
ferred on tlieir oflicers, 86, 87. 

Per.,ian Gulph, voyage ot Nearchus 
to the, vii. .5.3. cl scq. Climate, 
67. Projected expedition from 
the, 7J. 

Petra, expedition of Demetrius 
against, and hi.s retreat, vii. .314. 

Pcueela, city of the Peucelaotis, on 
the Indus, VII 8. 

Feiieestes, wounded in the assault 
of the Malli, vii. 41. 43. Re- 
warded with the satrapy of Per- 
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sis, fiS. Aiul a crown of gold, 81. 
ContMiiicil 111 Jiih comnidiiii on 
Hu; pattitinn at Alexander’s 
death, lii7. lie joins the party 
ot Aiitigoniis, SSO. His popu- 
larity aiiiung the people of Per- 
sis, U8'J. 

riijcas, ciiibassy of, iii. 

Phal.iiix, IVIaeedoiiiaii, tlic institu- 
lioii ol, V. 177 

Phanoinachii.s, the Athenian com- 
ma nder, 111 M2. 

Piiarasin.iiies, kmg of the Choras- 
niiaiis, VI "pti. 

PliaiMx, Sparlaii admiral, iv. 411 

Phani.iliaziis, iv 7. IIi^ xeal and 
activity 111 supiiortingand aiding 
the PelopDiiiicsians, 8.7 His go- 
iicro'ity, 88 I Iis interview with 
AgeMl.nl^, dOj. Movements of, 

in 

Pli.iriiabazns, coinm.andor of the 
Paphl.igoiiiaii.s, iiiirler Kmncne.s, 
VII. 217. 

Phars.iliis, and other cities of Thes- 
saly, surrendered to Aiitipater, 
VII. 1S“. 

Phayllus, v. 2HJ. I lis death, 28,7. 

Pheidnn, king of Argos, i. doS. 

J*hereey<les, the tirst prose writer of 
tireece, ii. 127 

Phidias, the sculptor, ni. (iS. His 
death, 87. Pliila, wife ot Demo- 
trui"," VIII. ,'j. Joins her hus- 
band 111 Jus voyage to Syria, 4. 
Knds her lifi by pouson, JJ 

Philesius, the Greek general, iv. 
‘ 111 . 

Philetjprn-;, governor of the fortiess 
of Pergamus, viii- 44. 

Philip ot Maeedon, hi.s odueation 
at J'hebes, v. Ido. Ihs rharae- 
ter, Inb i\I.ikes peace with 
Athens, 174. Institutes the Pha- 
lanx, 177. 'J’he first to establish 
a standing army 180. Ilis secret 
tre.ity witii Atlieiis, l‘)2. Pounds 
the eity of Phih|i|ii, 200. llis ex. 
fiedition to 'I'hessaly, 2S1. Kup- 
tiire between him .iiul Olynthus, 
28!J. Views entertained by the 
Greeks of his pow'er, .721. Opens 
a negotiation with Athens, .‘kH. 
Keceives the cmh.a^sy of ten, HiS. 
His speeeh on this olvision, 

His negotiations in Pelopoimc- 
siis, vi J). His attempt on Me- 
gara is frustrated for a time, Id. 
Issues his inaiiitesto, 4d. His 
expedition toSeylhia, .78. Anec- 
dote of, 72. His marriage w ith 
C'leopatra, 78. His domestic 
troubles, 7d. His murder, 8J. 
Ills character, 8d. 


Philip, eldest son of Cas-sander, suc- 
ceeds hib father in the govern- 
ment, viii. 8. Ills brief reign, 9. 
Is Miecceded by Ins brother An- 
tifwler, 0. 

Philip III , successor of Antigoniis, 
viii 201. Givfo evidence of his 
talent for governing, 22i. He 
presifies at the congress at Co- 
riiitJi, 2W, He t.ike.s the Held 
for the invasion of .TCtolia, but is 
diveited from his purpn^e, 227. 
Philip at Ambracus, 228. In 
A'ltoha, 2Jfi. At lurissa, 2.7i). In 
PelopoiinesuB, 281. He lays siege 
to Psopliis, which falls into his 
harid.s, 2.il. Other sunebstul 
expeditious, 2.>2. PJiilip at Ar- 
gos,, 2G. Intrigues of Apelles, 
2i-l. v oiisjjii.icy formed against 
him, 2:)7. Hib oper.ilions agiunbt 
the iKrolians, i'iS. Philip at 
'J'hennes, 2.)‘>. He reduces the 
eifadel, and burns the sacred 
huildingb, 219. His return to 
Jainme.i, 2+0 l’\iither expedi- 
tions, 242 Treachery of Apel- 
les, 2tl. The conspiracy crushed, 
2+7. Moral efteets of those 
eients upon Philip, 247. lie re- 
duces Uil.izoia, 2 IS. Philip at 
Argos, 249. Proposals of peace 
With .Ktoha, 2ol. Tenriination 
ot the .Social war, 272. J*hihp 
Mils to the .Adn.itie, 2.7 >. Sends 
an emhassy to 11 . 11111111 . 1 ], 2.7 1. 
Tel ms ot the treaty, 2.')i. He 
tiesiegCb Apollonia, 237. Is de- 
feated, and .seek«. refuge ny fliglit, 
2.78 Passing observations on his 
charaeler, 2;78 Ills designs on 
Polopoii'ii'Mis, 2.78 Ills revenge 
on tile Messemaiis, 2iK. Kom>: 
declares war agii..ist him, 260. 
He proceeds to the relief ot Aear- 
mania, 201. JMiilip at Argos, 
207. His expciiitioii against 
Hhs, 2(ri. His encounter w ith the 
Komaiis, 2i>.7. His defeat and flight 
2tid. TJirealeniiig^abiieet of his 
affairs, 20'). Kupidiiy of his 
movements, 26S. Philip and An. 
tiochiis, 281. He takes .Samos 
and t'hios, 2S.k He returns into 
Marcdoiiia, 28}. Philip at Aby- 
dos, 287. He* .itlack upon 
Athens, 289. llis designs upon 
the Aehffians, 290. Besieges 
Thauniaci, and throws Heraeii- 
des into pri.son,29+. llis negoti- 
ations with FI iinininus, 2if7. 11c 
rejects the offered terms, 297- I* 
attacked by the Homans, and 
routed, 298. He seeks a confer- 
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encc with the Roman ffencral,S03. 
The conference at Niexa, 

The results, 304. rt xeq. He as 
8einble.s his army for the final 
conflict with Rome, 3(18. Rattle 
of Cynocephnlfie, 309. rt srq. Phi- 
lip is defeateii, 310. lie seeks an 
interview with Flaniiniiuis, 3P-’. 
Submits to the terms of Rome, 
31.J. His victory over the Aclue- 
ans, 314. Terms of the peace 
granted to him by Rome, 315. 
He unites with the Romans 
against Antioch us, 34ti. His mill- 
tary operations, 347. His con- 
quests 111 Thessal>, 3.00. His 
loyalty to Rome, aiid its reward, 
35(i Mutual di.stru''t between 
him and Rome, 380. Warlike 
prep.arations, 3S1 Provocations 
on the part of Rome, Seiuis 
his son Demetrius to the senate, 
ShQ. His bitter mortiticatinn at 
their .Htiswer, 3^4. Suspects the 
defection of Uemetriua, 381. His 
cxpeiiil ion into 'J'lirace, ,';8'>. llis 
motives, ,38.1 His conviction of 
the guilt of Demetrius, whom he 
procures to be poisnneil at a ban. 
quet, .JS.0. Ills subsequent re- 
morse on discovering ins inno- 
cence, 38b'. His death, .3S(i. 

Philippus, physician to Alexander 
the (ireat, vi. 173. 

Philippus, ap|ioitited satrap of the 
Upper Indiiv,Mi 14 2.). 31. 4(5 127. 
Is murdered by Ins iiiercciiaries, 
b2. 

Fliili|ipus, general of Cassander, de- 
feats .lEacides, the Upirote king, 
who falls in battle, vii 3(i9. 

Fliilocles, the Athenian general, iv. 
127. His death, 1.53. 

Fliilocles, Athenian commander in 
Munychi.i, vii. 153. 

Fhilotas, vi. 1.71. Loses Alexan- 
der’s f ivoiir, 2fI3. Ills trial, 2tij. 
His defence, 268. He is put to 
the torture, 270. His death, 271. 

Fhilopwmcn, viii. 191. lie is ap- 
pointed commander of the A- 
chajaii cavalry, 263. His military 
reforms, 263. His great ser- 
vices 111 the cause of the Acha'an 
Ijeague, 268 Further reforms, 
269. His victory at Mantinea, 
274. His military renown, 278. 
lie undertakes the war against 
Nabis, 3.‘>3. His success and tri- 
umph, 3,14 el srq. Philojue men 
at .Sparta, 3)1. llis disinterested- 
ness, .r>2. Again at the head of 
tnc League, 3 19 His proceedings 
w.th respect to the Spartan exiles 


365. He favours populir prin- 
ciples, 36S. His illness and death, 
370. Events niiincdiately follow- 
ing it, 371. ct srq. 

Flnloxeiui.s, requires the Athenians 
to give up Harpalus and seize his 
treasure, vii. i.')4. 

Fhliiis, siege of, v. 23. 

Fhociraiis, heroi.sm of the, ii. 190. 

Fhocion and Xenocrates, their con- 
vention with Antipater regard- 
ing the surrender of Munychia 
and of the Athenian orators, vii. 
IK9, I'K). His unpopularity, 239. 
He favours the Macedonian 
party, 248. Repairs to the Mace- 
donian camp, 2a0. Ilis return to 
Athens, 2.71. llis victory at 
Marathon over Micio, 1S4, 185. 
Is sacrificed by Polysperchon, 
2.72 His trial, 2.74. His death, 
255. Ills |)oIitics and career ex- 
amiinai, 2.7b. 

Phcelxdas, his expedition against 
Olynthiis, v. 14. KI. 

Phmniciaiis, traces of the, in the 
(ireck legends, under other 
names, i. 7(). 'I'hcir commerce 
with Itidi.i, vii. 2. 

Pluenix, of Tenedos, an officer 
serving under Kuincnes, vii 21.7. 
He revolts with Pioleinajiis 
against Anligoiuiii, 320. 

Fhormio, operations of, iii. 149. 
17«». 

Plioroneirs, the Argivc king, i. 78. 

Plirasaoites, vi. 2.37. 

Phratuphernc.<>, .satrap of Hyr- 
ratiia and Partliia, vi. 246. \ii. 
127. 

Pliryniclius, thi poet, ii. 222. Tn- 
fliience of his writings, in. 7-- 

PhryiiK-hus, iv. 17. S.igacity and 
jiidgincnt of, 32. A .sassi nation 
of, 0). 

Phya, an Attic woman, personates 
Athene, ii. 59. 

Pindar, the Theban poet, iii. 71. 
Magnificenee ot Kliodes cele- 
brated by, vii. 340. 

Pira'us, fortification of, ii. 367. 

Pirithnus, the Lapith chief, i. 103. 

Pisa, territory of, i. 27. 

Pisander, the Spartan admiral, iv. 
35 Invested with full powers to 
negotiate with Tissaphernes and 
Aleibiades, 36. llis party at 
Athens, 44. llis defeat and death, 
409. 

PisMihiratiis, ii. 25. Scheme by 
which he made himself master 
of Athens, .76. llis foreign and 
domestic |iolicy, 62. Ills death, 
62. Is succeeded by his sons, 64. 
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Fisias, the Argive general, v. ISfi. 

Pissnthiies, the satrap, iii. 184. 
His rebellion ami death, iv. ft. 

Pithia.s, arraignment and acquittal 
of, iii. 197. Murder of, 198. 

J’lthon, son of Agenor, vii. 283. Is 
slain in the battle ol (>aza, fought 
against Ptolemy, .*312. 

Platsa, the battle of, li. 347. Siege 
of. 111 . 14.1. Punishment of the 
Platavins, 19.1. 

Plato, extract from his funeral 
oration, i. 49. His conimuni- 
eatioii with Philip of Maccdoii, 
V. lf)7. 

Plcist.irchus, brother of Cassander, 
lo^cs his fleet in a storm, vii..3()0. 
Joins Ijysimaehus, 3ti(}. Hister- 
ritorie.i invaded by Demetrius, 
viii. 3. 

Pli-stoanax, king of Sparta, iii. 30.1. 
Successful expcditiuii of, .31.8. 

Plut.irrh, hi-» doMTiption of the 
SparUn twins, i 293. I Ik- ae- 
eount of the revolution ellwtcd 
ill the Spartan eonstitutiun hy 
Lteurgus, Aneedote pre- 

serveii by, iv 1. His details re- 
speeliiig the sickness of Alexan* 
der ;it Jhibjioii, J0 .k iV.vtv/. 

Polemo, an olficer of Perdiccas, 
vii. 209. 

Polles, king of the Odomaiitiaii 
Thracians, iii .■;02. 

Pollis, III lo2. Appointed to coni- 
inaml the fleet .sent agaiiust 
Theh<-s, v. i<K 

Polybi.ules, the Olyntliian war 
broil •'ll t to a close by, v, 24. 

Poly .il 

alter the fall ol Corinth, viu. 
41.1. His serviee.s lo his country, 
4.00. r/ .st’ff. tJ rateful tributes to 
Ills memory, 4.18. 

Polyehaie-, story of, i. .314. 

Polveuttiis, VI. 18. A IrJend of 
Demo.stlienes, vii 101. 

Polyeles, a Macedonian e.-iptnin, 
his death in battle iii Thes:>aly, 
vil. 

Polverotus, the tyrant of Samos, ii. 
178. His .sudden and ignomi- 
nious fall, IM. His death, 182. 

Polydainus, v. 54. Hi» treaty, 57. 


Poly-pcrrhon,vi. 299. Serves Alex- 
ander in India, vii. 37. Is sent 
lo Macedonia, 88. Defeats Merio 
in 'riies.saly, vii. 221. He Mie- 
coeds Antipater by that regent’s 
will, 2.38. Jliv.tlry of Cassaiider 
and, 240. The coiintenanre of 
Olympias solicited by, 242, 243. 
Is promised assistance by £u- 


mencs in his policy of supporting 
the royal family, and in Ins views 
on Greece, 244. His nuthority in 
Greece, 247. He saeri flees Pho- 
csoii at Athens to a political fac- 
tion, 252. He attacks the Pi- 
rapus, 2 17. Besieges Megalopolis, 
and islrustrated hy Daniis,2>7— 
2ii0. Ill consequences of this 
failure, 261. 2iy. He puts Her- 
cules, son of Alexander the 
tircdt, by Barsinh, to death, 321, 
322. His baseness, 322. 

Poms, his rival Taxilcs, iii the 
sovereignty ni the states .adjacent 
to the Indus, VII. .3, 4 IIks king- 
dom wa'^ eas; ul the llydaspes, 4. 
Sends an answer of deflaiice to 
Alexand.'r, 14 Defends the pas- 
sage of the Il>da-()es, 1.1 — 18. 
Completely dcleafed and maile 
captive, 20—22. Magnanimity of 
Alexander towards liim, 2.3, En- 
larges the doinimoiis ot the in. 
diaii king, 24. 31. 

Poriis, the younger, vii. 4. 24, 2.1. 

Poseidon, the great national god of 
the ionians, i. 116. Sanctuary of 
Posidonius, or Ne|)tune, in the 
island ot Calaurea, vii. 196 

PoUmis, the Syracusan general, 
IV, 91. 

Potuhea, siege of, ii. 317. Battle of, 

111 10 . 1 . 

Prasiaiis, the, a powerful nation 
east ol the Ganges, vii 27. 

Praxitas, the Spartan ailiiiiral, iv. 
417. 

Proclc^, i. 261. His death, lii 210. 

Prodiciis of Ceos, iv 258. 

Pia'tus, king of Argos, i 61. 

Provenus, arrest and execution of, 
IV. 324. 

Protagoras, of Abdera, iv 2.18. 

IV ’«iiiieticlius, king ut Corinth, i. 
42.3. 

Psammetichus, king of Egypt, ii. 
109 

Psophi.s, siege and surrender of, 
VIII. 2.J1. 

PtoIemiciKS, nephew of .Aiitigoniis, 
VI 82. vil, 31.1. 319, 320. Ills 
death, 32 . 

Ptolemais, daughter of Ptolemy 
and Eiirydice, celebration of her 
marriage to Deirielnus. viii. 35. 

Ptolemy and Ly&iinaclius, alliance 
entered into between them, 
agaiiKst DeinetruKs, vni. 1. 

Ptolemy Ceraniiu.s (the Thunder, 
holt), son of Alexander and Eu- 
rydice, viii. 41. Upon his exclu- 
sion fiom the surcession, he seeks 
retuge with Lysimaciius, 41. He 
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murders Agathorles, 43. He ae. 
companies Lyoiinachus nii his 
expedition, 44. lie falls into the 
haiifls of Sc'lrurus, 45 Whom 
he b'it>ely assassinates, and sue. 
coeds 111 the kingfinin, 17. Ills 
perfidy towards Arsiiioe,5(). He 
eoinin.inds the murder of his 
two nephews, 51. His ciig.ige- 
ment with the Celts, '‘)2. lie is 
made prisoner, and slain, .53. 

Ptolemy of Aloras, v. loiJ. j 

Ptolemy, liis services in Alex- ' 
ander’s luilian campaign, vii. 7. 
Espouses a daughter of Arta- 
bazijs, 70. Ohi.iiiis Egypt, &c , 
in the partition of the Mace- 
donian empire, 117. 127. 207. 
lie puts Clcoinenes to death, 
and seizes Ins treasure, 207. He 
sendi, Ophelias to Cyreiic to at- 
tack 'riiiinhron, and ac(|uires 
possession ot the Cyreiiaica, 207, 
20H He defeats the invasion of 
Egyiit by IVnliccas, 217—221. 
(ia'ins a victory over Demetrius j 
and Pithon at (laza, and reduces 

Antigonus, 31 1. .‘ilh vtsi q. '' His 
vigorous measures. .‘522. He be- 
sieges Il.ilicarnassiis, 323. He 
takes Corinth and Sicyoii, ,32.3. 
His treaty with Cassan’dcr, J2.‘5. 
Solicits the hand ot Cleopatia, 
and returns to Egypt, 324. Ex- 
pedition of Antigomi.s and De- 
metrius .<g.iiiist King PtoUmiy, 
3,37. d scq. Sidoii besieged by 
Ptoleinv, 300. He enters into 
an alli.iiice with LyMUiaclius 
against .Selencus, v.ii. 1. 

Pura, capital of tienrisia, vii nl. 

Pydn.i, besieged by Cassaiider, and 
OlympMS constraiiu'd bv famine 
to surrender, vii. 2S7— 239. 

Pylus, the bay of, celebrated in 
modern liiRtory under the name 
of Nav.iriiiu, i. 26. Capitulation 
of, iv. 9k 

Pyrihiis, on the deposition of his 
father TEacidos, is protected by 

, Glaucias, king ot lllvria, vii. 2SK. 

Is restored by (ilaucias to the 
throne of Einnis. .37 5. Joins the 
army of his brnther.in-law De- 
metrius Poliorcetes, 362. His 
impetuous valour displayed at 
Ipsiis, in deteiice of Antigonus, 
.364. He IS sent to the court of 
Alexindria as security fur the 
execution of the treaty between 
Ptoiemv and Demetrius, vdi. 4. 
He seek to ingratiate himself 
With Ptolemy, 5. He regains the 


throne of Epirus, 1.5. He con- 
sents, at the desire of Alexander, 
to march agiiiist Antipater, 1.5. 
He detects an attempt on the 
art of Lvsiinachus to deceive 
im, 15. Conditions of peace, 16. 
Invasion of Ins territory by the 
forces of Demetnu.s, 26. Pyr- 
rhus isehallciiged by Paiit.iiichu.s, 
the general o( 1)emetriii.s, to 
single comlKit, and is victorious, 
27 He gains a decisive victory 

his wife, Laiiass. 1 . 28. Pyrrhus 
at Athens, 35. He cone'udes a 
tre.iiy of peace with Deinetniis, 
35. He M attacked liy Lisirna- 
clnis near Kdcssa, and defeated, 
40. He wilhdr.iws into Epirus, 
40. Decl.ire- war against Anti- 
goniis, and iiiv.ides Ma edonia, 
(>7. Hh siieccNses. 68. He m.ikes 
war on Spait.i.TO. He is uoiinded, 
71 He m.irclies to Argos, 74. Is 
defeateil, and «*lam, 75. ^ketch 
of his general cliar.ictcr, 76 ct srq. 

Pythagoras, his birih and parent- 
age, n. 139. The (irst (pieekwho 
assumed the title of philosopher, 

111. Char.icti'r ot hi<» institu- 
tions, 14.3. Legends about his 
appear.inee at Olympia, I k5. Re- 
ligion of, 1 Rl. liis political views, 
l.V) 

Pythagor.'is, the Spartan admiral, 
IV 29 k 

Pytheas, the lioii-lieartod, ii. 309. 

Pytheas, his speech respecting 
’Alex.iiuler’s il.iini to divine 
hoiiour.s, vii. H9, 1.50. 

Pyihiaii g.niies, vi 4. 

Pyt itlc 

114 

Pythndoriis, his expedition, lii. 
2v4. Satire attributed to him, 
VII. 93 . 

Python, V. 220. IIis ‘.pecch in vin- 
dicati 111 of Plulip’b cuiiduct, vi. 
10. .^O'i. 

Fythoinciis, Ills accusations against 
Aicibiades, 111 . 378. 

Pyrrlia, i. 81. 

Q- 

Quinda, fortrcus of, vii. 212 Taken 
posscfsiuii of by Demetrius, 
viii. 4. 

R. 

Rainbacia, vii. .56. 

UampliKiK, the Spartan envoy, iii. 

112. Expedition of, 304. 
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Rliapsnriists, the, i. 2Wi. 

Khidnu^, ili(* Cu'tan poet, i U 6 . 

Rliiiiles, louiidatioii of, iv. 111. 
of, by Demetrius Polior. 
Crtfii, vii. dll. <7 scq. 
ceiice of the citv, its jmrt and 
ii.ivy, art, sriilpturc, p.tiiiliu{(S, 
anil eiiihecs, 

Ulia'ciis, tlic arehiteet, luiihler of 
the temple ut Here nl Sunius, li. 
HI. 

Roiii.ins, pro;{i('ss of their arms in 
It.ilv, viii. ‘2(i0. War ileclareil 
ag<nn^t IMiil'p, 2(>(). ( onr)iii»>t 

ot Aniieyra, ‘Jfil. rroeeeilmus 
iiKt'iiiiht .Waeeilonia, vltifi. <7 M'q. 
iSiiceeosrs and reverses, 2“{ 
'I’hfir attack on Thilip, under 
I'lami 112 nils, 2')7. 'I'he liuiiians 
in Kill UM, 

Rome, .tmluKsailors from, to Alev- 
andcr .it Rabvion, vi: P'l, jot). 
Its |iiopoM‘d meduition between 
Antioi hus.md Plnlemv rejected, 
vni Its tie.ity ot j>eaee with 

Nabi-., Us iiieieasiijjr uitlu- 

enee in the all'nis ot (ireeee, 
[Foi the V.inoiis steps f.iken 
by Riime towards the snbjiij'ation 
of (iieece into ,i proMiiee of the 
emp'ie, see under the heads 
« Pfr-eiis," “ IMiilip,” Ill 

tins Index.] 

Roxana her mairiajjo with Alex- 
andei the (neat, vi .KU Kx- 
jieet.ition of Ji(*i biith to a 

lit ir, at the liiiieol Ins decease, 
vii. IH. l*nti Statiia and I)r\ - 
jielis to death, l.JO. Her son 
iiauK’d Alexaiiiler .'Euiis IJI. 
Is iniprisoned Ity ('atsaiitlei , with 
the \oiiii;' Alexander, at Amphi- 
poli.s, '92. U murdered by Glaii- 
cius and C'assaiulcr, JIU. 


Saered war. v. ;J 77 . I 

Sadoeiis, prince, in. Id2 

Salat hiis, 111. ISO. I'^xeriition of, j 
ik:». j 

SalaiiMs tliehittle of, li .‘J'fi. Its . 
results as import.oitas have been 
ttio'-e of the moderit .icl.oil ut 
I.e|)intn, vn l;3l. 

ralamii, of (‘\prus,na\al actioiiat, 

VI 1. d H, dJo 

SaUniliiiis, king of the Agraras, 
in 277. 

Sainhiis, eliief of Siiidomnna, vii. 

48 

Samian war, origin of the, iii. 49. 


.Saniius, admirnl, iv. SSS. 

SainoN in.siirrertion at. iv. 15. 
Sangala. near the modern l^ahore, 
vii. 23. 2d 

Saiigtrus, of Reiirela, vii. 9 . 

Sardis, the battle of, iv. .iS9. Its 
siilmiiosion to Demetrius, vm.dt). 
Satil).ir/aiies, satrap of Asia, vi. 
2dl). 

Sctoiie. siege and cruel punishment 
of, ill. 318. 

ScipiO, Homan ronsnl, vni He 
undertakes the war willi Antio. 
ehus in \sia, 

Scil.ix eornineiires his voy.ige from 
tin* ll\da.*>pes, vii I. .>2. 

Scylhi'^, the ( letni artist, n. 11.7. 
Sc\thian.-i, m<.nnerN, •■iisioins, and 
wu’s of th(‘, ii 19ti. vii. ,>0K 
SelMet,is, -atr.ip ot CappadiUM.!, vi. 
172. 

Seleueiis I. serve'. under Alexander 
in India, Ml I'l Marries a 
liaiighter ot .Spitainenes, 7u. At 
Ikd)\)un, 1(1 ! 109. Ileumspins 
ugnii.st TerdieiMs, 220. Is in- 
lONfed with the.satrapy of IJ.ihy- 
lon, 223 Is Miniinoncd hv Anti- 
goniis to arisuer foi his condiiLt 
in Ins goieriiiTieiit, .nid flies to- 
w.ird.s KgMit, 2.SJ l*redietioM by 
the (MmldeaiiS of his future 
power, 28 ; He t.ikes Ra- 
byloii, .b'S He .surprises Niraiior 
III Mcxb.i, .31 >. .‘JU. His great 
viclori. 111 roiijunetion uith I.y- 
sin].ieh(i.s at I|iaiis, uherL’in king 
Aiit.gomis IS slam, .it)2 r/ srq He 
becomes an object of theJl^l^ou^y 
boilinf I'toliMiiy and l.\siir:icliiis, 
wtio enter into an alliance to 
compass Ills overthrow, viii 1. 
He seeks the asMStanre ol l)c- 
inetrnis, 2 .Meets and eiiter- 
t.i'iis l)emotriu.s at l{lio.ssus, 4. 
His .iiixietv to avoid a rupture 
With the rival pouers, and the 
means t.iken for that end, 5. 
Teiiiporising and ungenerous 
coiioiict of .Sflpucus, (i Riiptuie 
between him and l)emelriij.s li. 
He reiiexis his alliance with 
]*tolemv and Lvsim.ichus, 31. 
Ills opi'r.itioiiH against Deiiie- 
tniis, .'j7. His conduct towards 
Dcmetiiii'! as a prisoner ol war, 
,39. 1 le p'jects the oiler mailc by 

J^isimaehiis of 2(;(;u t.dents to 
put Denietriiis to death, 40. 
Tieats him with princely ho- 
nours alter death, 41. He 
makes war on lA>imachus 
41- Rattle of the Plain of Corns’ 
43. Ills generous conduct tol 
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wards Ptolemy Ceraunus, 45. 
By whom he is assassinated, 47. 
ImiKirtant events following the 
death of Seleueus, 4^. et seq. 

Sellasia, battle of, vin. 1!I7. Its 
results on Sparta, I'JilL et scq. 

Sellians, the, i. SI. 

Selyinbria, siege of, vi. 41. 

Serapis, the generals of Alexander 
resort to the temple and shrine 
of, at Babylon, in(|iiiriiig if they 
should carry the sick king thither 
as a suppliant, vii. IhK. The Se- 
rapeiim built hy Ptolemy, lUH. 

Sestiis, siege of, ii. .‘ini. 

Scuthes, Odrysiaii king, particu- 
lars relating to, in. Inti. iv. 

V. ‘Jll. vii. TiH. ;k)8. 

Siburtius, governor of Gcdrosiaand 
Arachosia, vii. (i?. 1'27. 

Sicaniis, the Syracusan general, lii. 
4d(i. 

Sleyon, i. 117. vii. 323. Surren. 
ders to Demetrius Poliorcetes, 
.'W2. 

Sidon, siege of, vi 137. Surprise of, 
by Aratiis, viii. iV.) Incorporation 
ot, with the Achivun Teague, 
101 .Assembly of lloman and 
Macedonian anihasSadors at, .301. 

Silanus, the Greek soothsayer, iv. 
301. 

Simonides of Ceos, iii 71. 

Sinduinaiia, capital of Sambus, vii. 
4!). 

Sirras of Elymea, v. 158 

Sisyeottns attaches liinis.elf (o Alex- 
ander, VII. 3. 10 

Sisygaiiibis, mother of Darius, vi. 
170. 

Sisyphus, i. 00. His legendary. Of-. 

Sitacles, king ot the Odrynaii I'liia- 
cian, 111. KiO 

SitaU'Cit, put to death by Alexander, 
vii. t>3. 

Siva, worsliipned by the Sivaites or 
Sibns, \ii. Jd. 

Social War, origin of the, v, 230. 
end ot the, 23fi. 

Socrates, his interview with Alci- 
biade.., iii. .J27. His religions 
opiniuns, iv. 230. llis death, 
280. 

Socrates, the Greek general, iv. 
323. Arrest and execution of, 

:m. 

Solon, his early history, ii. 23. Part 
which he toiik in the Sacred War, 
25. Inve>tcd with full aiitliurity 
to frame a new c<institution and a 
new code ot laws, 33. His regu- 
lations coiiceriiiiig the cilucution 
of the Ailieiiian youths, 50. J^ays 
t le foundation of the Attic navy, 


52. His last effort in the cause 
of liberty and the laws, .03. His 
death, 58. 

Soinatophylax, generals of Alexan- 
der holiMiig this rank at the de- 
cease of the king, vii. 1 17. 

Sophocles, character ot his writings, 
ill. 77. ICxpedit ion ot, 23.5. Ope- 
rations of, in Sicily, iiil. Ke- 
turiis to Athens, 263. Is banish- 
ed, 2. >4. 

Sosicles, the Corinthian deputy, i. 
80. 

Sosthenes, a Macedonian noblc- 
niaii, succeeds Ceiauiius in the 
government, vin. .';4. Declines 
th^ title ot king, .04. He takes 
the field against Breiinii-., and is 
detcated, a> Consequences fol- 
lowing uiMiii his death, ('4. rlseq. 

Sostratns, a pintte chief, vi. <’1. 

Sparta, anticjnity of the in*>titutions 
ol, I. 296. v. 13v). Att.ick ol, by 
Deinctniis, viii. 1.3 llaiooigof tlic 
siege ot, 14. Kiule.ivours to lorm 
thestates of (trcei’c into a general 
conicocracy to j)re.servc their 
trccdom, 49. Ill success ot the 
tirst expedition, 49. Ati.ick upon, 
by Pyrrhus, 73. Impori.mt part 
taken by, in the atlaiis or Greece, 
J31. Causes of its siibscijueiit 
weakness. l.‘(3. Its state at the 
accession of Agis IV., 1 <4. ICtforts 
ot Agis to bring about a thorough 
lelorm, 130 Temporary want of 
succchs, and triumph ol tlicoppn- 
.sile party, 141. llcactioii, 117. 
Bevoltition 111 Sparta, Ihl ci scq. 
Opinions of theancienU relative 
f'o the real eharacter of the re- 
forms intiodmed by Cleoinenes, 
ltj.0 SubniisMoii ot Sp.irta to 
Aiitigoniis, 199. U^iirpition of 
Nubis, j78. His exce.she.s, 279. et 
seq Spartan aggressions, 360. 
Huptiire with the Aeha'ans, 360. 
Subjiigalioii ut Spaita, liy Philo- 
jHioneii, 3bl. Proceedings with 
respect to the Spair.iii exiles, 364. 
e! scq. Parties in Sparta, 3(i8. 

Sphtxlias, Ins trial ami acipiittal, v. 
37. Slain in the buttle ol J..euctra, 
75. 

Spitamenes, vi. 280. JIis defeat 
and death, 310. 

Stanienes, satrap of Babylon, vi. 
312. 

Stasaiior, satrap of Ariaiia, vii. 63. 

Statira, the favourite queen of 
Artaxerxes, iv. .324. 

Statira, consort of Darius, vi. 179* 

Statira, daughter of Darius, her 

, iiiurnagc with Alexander, vii. 
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76. is assassinated by coiiiinaiid 
of lloxaiia, ISO. 

Stilbides, the sootharfycr, in. 440. 

Strategus Autoi rator, first institu- 
tion of tbeuHice, vin. 178. 

Stratoelcs, AthCMiiaii or.ilur, viL 
18 k JJ‘J. 

Stroinbii.hide», tv. lU. Judicial 
murder of, 18‘J. 

Struthas, the batrap of Sardis, iv. 

Sudracic, the, allies of the Malli 
agaiiibt Aiexandcr, vii 36. 43. 
The Sudra caste, .17. 

Susa, conduct ot Alexander at, vii. 
lit. 

Syloson, tyrant of Samos, ii. li>4. 

Syiiie, battle of, iv. 2t. 

.Syria, voyage nt Demetrius to, 
VIII. 3. 

Syniius, king oi theTriballians, vi. 

iny. 

Syrtes and and deserts of Gedrosia 
or the Mekrari, remarks upon, in 
reference to the march of Alex- 
ander, vii. 09. 


T. 

Taxi la, splendid city of the Upper 
Indus, vii. 

Taxiles, king of the Punjab, seeks 
the alliance of Alexander against 
Porus, VII .1. Kewarded by the 
Macedoinuii coiuiueror, 14. ‘J3 O'J. 
Iii7 

I’egra, battle of, v, .i‘J. 

Tel, Ills, the, li. 171. 

relchincs, the tabled si'iis of the 
sea, i. 7 .. 

Telecliis, king of Sparta, i J41. 

Teleutiai, iv -kJO. Surprises Pira- 
eus 441. Ills expedirioii ag.iiiist 
Olyntlius, v. 18. Ills second 
campaign and death, ^0 

Telesiila, the fioefc.ss, li. i’lW 

Telcsphorus revolts against Anti- 
gonus, loi titles F.lis,and plunders 
the temple at Olympia, >ii.;;ii# 
His mission lo Peloponnesus t«> 
restore treedoiii to its cities, :0H 

Telliads, the .soothsayer, ii. 

Tempe, description of. i, 5. 

Tenries, king of .Sidoii, \i. 137. 

Teres, his hostility to Philip, vi. 
81. 

Teribaziis, the satrap, IV .343 vi 1'J‘J. 

Terillas, tyrant ot Iliinera, ii 318. 

I'crpander, the [Xiet, ii. Iil4. 

'I'eiicheira, town of, vn 'JbS 

Tenta, Queen of Illyria, suteceds 
.Agrori in the governnieiit, viii. 
VJi. Her rapacity and warlike 
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operations, I'M Submits to the 
lioinaii arms, PJ8. 

Thales of .Miletus, distinguishing 
tenet of his philosophy, ii. IJi. 

ThaiJinaci, siege of, viii 294. 

Theagenes, the tyrant of Megora, 
1.428. 

Tlicbaii uars, i. IPJ. 

Thebans, punislmicnl of, ii. J.v.5. 

'1 liebe, wiie of Alexander of Plicrea, 
V. 120. 

Thebes, i. 11. Deliverance of, v. 
j.). Institution of the sacred 
band at, 48. Coalition against, 
M3. Congress at, 12,5. Iloiidage 
of, vii. 1.32. Kcstorutioii of, 204, 
29.5. BcMCged by Demetrius, 
viii. 21. 

Tliemistocles ot Delphi, li. Mo. 

Theinistoctis, son ol Ncncles, ii. 
S(15. Ills advice to the Athu- 
iiiatis, ii. Hjs conference 

with Miiesiphilns, .301. Ills in- 
terview with Ciisybiades, 302. 
Ills interview with .\ristideH,3(i5. 
PIjs address to the Greeks before 
the battle of iSalamis, .306. His 
seciet ine.ssage to Xerxes, 314 
Ills tame, .317. Honours paid 
him, 318. Stratagems ut, 366 
Services which he renders to 
Athens, .380. His opposition to 
Sparta, .382. His exile, 38,3. Hh 
journey to the court ot Persia, 
387. rlis death, .‘>89. 

Thcoelus, tlie .«eer, i. 3<»5. His 
death, 3t3t3. ii. 90. 

Theodoriis, tlie architect, li. 112 

'i'heogni.s, the anstocratical poet, i. 
4tA). Extracts Irom his wriLings, 
4.31. 

'J'heoniestor, the tyrant of Samos, 
ii. 3,5.5. 

Theopuiiipus, i. 344. iv. 310. v. .31. 
vii 74. 

Theramenes, iv Ig. His death, 22. 

Theramenes, the pi one leader of 
the nligiirchical conspiracy at 
.\tlieii.^, IV 47 04 Action of, m 
the llcllc'.pont, 84. Operations 
of, 87. Appeals lorcinost among 
the accusers of the Athenian 
generals, 129. His embassy, iv 
162 Iir.pearhinent ot, J89. His 
delence, 191. His execulion, 
19.3. His charai lei, l!i4. 

Tl)era.s, expedition ei, i. 2ii9. 

'I'liermopyla', ilcieiiee ot, \«ii. .57 
Decisive battle of, .347 

Theroii, tjrant ot Atrigentum, ii. 
318. lii 221. 

Theseus, his birth and jiarentage, i 
132. I.egend of his adventures 
in Crete, I. ‘34. Change cirecte«l by 
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him III AUica, ii. 18. His insti- 
tutions, 14. 

Thespis, the poet, ii. ISti. 

Thcspias, death of, in Persia, vii. 

Thessalians, migrations of, i. 

Thessalus, the fabulous progenitor 
of the 'J'hessalians, i. His 
I'haraetcr, ii. ti5. 

Thessalus, a Greek player, vi. 81. 

Thessaly, i. 4. Divisions of, 7. 
.State of, V. 54, Afikirs of, vi. 13. 
Campaigns of tho Macedonians 
in, vii. 18fJ, 187. ^23. Authority 
of Demetrius acknowledged by, 
viii. IP. 

Thimbroii, expedition of, iv. 3(iU. 
Death of, 4->5. Thimbron as.sas- 
sinates Harpalus in Crete, vii. 
ii07. Is defeated at Gyrene by 
Ophelias, an officer of Ptolemy, 

m 

Thorax of Lorissa, ii. 3^2S. 

Thor.ix, the hpartan general, iv. 
i5L^ 

Thracians, the origin of, i. 45, 4t». 

Tlirasyhuliis of Miletus, i. 4iil. llis 
death, ii. J(jl. 

Thrasyhulus, iii. 219 Succeed.*. 
Hiero as governor of Syracuse, 
22:1. Opera! ions of, iv. 'ip. His 
rnission to 'I’lirace, PP. Imiwaeh- 
ment ot, 129. Kyeoution of, 1 Jo. 

Tlirasylliis, iv 54. Takes the corn, 
mail’d of the Athenian fleet, 77. 
liaises a poweiini arinanieiit at 
Atiieiih, PI. Defeat of, PJ 

Thucydides, his opinion of the 
earliest inhabitants of Greece, i. 

I'liucyilides, son of Mclesias, his 
(Kihtiral and military talents, iii 
U. His .'iceouiit of the elaborate 
or.itioii.s delivered by the Corey- 
re.in and Corinthian ambassadors 
before the Atlioniaii assembly, 
2d. His account of the }ilagiie at 
Athens, 13.5. Kxile of, 287- 

ThynuM;harcs, iv. 6P. His actions in 
tiic Hellespont, 84. 

Tbynimtes, king of Attica, i. 274. 

Tigranes, the .Samian general, ii. 
:359. 

'I'lgris, river, vii. 82. 

'J'lm.Ta, queen, her intrigues with 
Alcibiades, iv. 20. 

Timagoras, lii. 102 iv. 7. v 12k 

Timaiehus, iv. P.5. His trial, 

I2P 

I'iinocrates, his mission to Greece, j 
IV. J91, 

Tnnocreon of TaUsus, n Rhoilian 
poet, charteterof his writ i rigs, n 


'i^inoerates, his mission Co Greece, 
IV. .191. 

Timolaus, iv. 391. The Corinthian 
deputy, 4 f/"*. 

I'imomachus, the Athenian gene- 
ral, v. 217. 

Tiinutheus, his exiiedition to the 
West, v. 51. Trial of, 0.3. lle- 
pulstxl at Ainphipolis, IPO. His 
trial and death, 2JP. 

'Tiridates, governor of Perscpolis, 
vi. 2J2. 

Tisameiius, the most eelelirated 
diviner in Greece, ii. .‘33P. 

Tissaph ernes apiNnnted to the go- 
vernment of the maritime pro- 
vinces 111 the south-west of Asia 
Minor, iv. 5. His conferences 
with Lichas and the other .Sp.ar- 
tan commissioners, 24. His iiiti. 
macy with Alcibiades, 28. His 
conference with Pis.mder, .‘33. 
His interview with the Pe]n}K>ii- 
iiesiaii commanders, 3p. Policy of, 
towards the Pelof>onnesijn.<i, 01 
Hh journey to the Heliespont, 81 
Opens a fresh correspondence 
with the Peloponnesian.^, 80 
M.ikcs preparations for the de- 
fence of Kpheb'H, P2. Visits the 
Greeks with a mess.ige from Ar- 
t.'ixcrxcs, .‘31.5. Accompanies the 
Greeks to Sitaee, 318 His inter- 
view with Cle.ireliiis, :>2(). Con- 
eliide.H an arimstire with Den yl- 
lidas, ‘3()8. Concludes a truce 
with Agesilaus, 384. Plxecution 
of, .JHP. 

TisLis, expedition of, to Melos, lii. 
:157. 30J, 

Tithran8tr.s, .siiereeds Tissapheriien 
111 hiK satrapy, iv. .‘38P. 

Tleiiolemus, vi s'll. 8atrapol Car- 
lii.ini.i, VII. n7, 127 

j TolTnides,exiK'ditiOM Ilf, iii.J] Ills 
1 de.*irh, 41. 

I 'Traditions, coiiiciilence between 
I Greek and Egyptian, t. 7.3. 
j Tra?zcn, territory of, i. 2.‘). 

I Trieea, celebrated for the most aii- 
' cieiit temple of L^sculapiiis, i. <)8 

'Triparadisus, mutiny at, vii. 224 
Treaty known as the partition 
of, 22.5. 

'Trojan war, i 1.50. 1.5P. 

'Tydeiis, the Athenian general, iv 
118. 

Tyr<iiiny, some remarks ufMin, in 
ronneetion with the revolution 
brought about in .Sparta by Cleo- 
iiiene.i, viii. Ififi. 

Tyre, siege of, vi 1P5. Storm of, 
201. Entered by Attains, 222 

Tyriaspes. vii. .5. 2.5. 47. 
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Tyro, Ivgvrid ui, i LH!. 

'{'yrrlit^tiaiib, ilruttians, and Luca- 
mans send cnibattsiCD tu Alexan- 
der at Babylon, vii lub. 


U. 

Ulysseai, liij bkili ab an artilieer, i 


W. 

War, the Aehueaiij termination ot, 
viii. 

War, the Sonal, vin. lb tei- 
niination, 

War, the Maeedoniun, lU termina- 
tion, vin. .>J0 

Willianii), Mr , Lite ol Alexander, 
VII. ‘IN. His attack on 'J'aci- 
tu.s 1U8. 


X. 

Xanthicle.s, the (Jreek general, iv. 

Xanth)ppu8,HOn of Ariphon, n 'Jt5. 

Lay^ Mege to Sestu>, .‘kiu. 
Xenolides, the Athenian poet, vi. 

2‘2 

Xentai, iv. ',:Sk His vigoroui. ef- 
forts to ovLTfHwer the Mli'aiio, 
and reduce their country iiiirk-r 
the .subjection ot S|Mrt.t, iv .TiV. 
Xcnocrates. ch.iraeter of the jihiJo- 
aupher, given by Plularch,vn.isp 


Ills niisRiun to and treaty with 
Anti|iater, continuing a Macedo- 
nian garrison in .Muriychia, IbO, 
lUl. 

Xenophanes, tenets of his philoso- 
phy, ii Bkl 

Xenophiliis, his surrender to Seleu- 
eus, and submissiuii to Antigo- 
nus, vii. 

Xenophon, the Athenian comma ri- 
der, III l|‘i Beginning of the 
tireek history, iv. 81. Accom- 
panies the i‘Xpeditioii of Cyrus, 
Ills dream, 3^). Ills atl- 
drc*ss to the iiroek army, .130. 
Endeavours to negotiate u truce 
with the ('crasuiitiaiis, 348. v. 1. 

Xerxes, i. <X). Accession ot, n. 
!i'49 Besolves on the invasion of 
(ireece, 2!i(K 200. Ills expedi. 
tion, 2()4. Munh*r of, 3Hfi 

Xerxes 1 1., his accession and mur- 
der, III. ' 30 . 


Z. 


Zaeynlhus, el, timed and given up 
to the UiMnaiis, viii, :i03. 

Zenis, governor of A'<oli», iv, ;}Hy. 
Zeno, teiiebs of Ins iihilovophy, ii. 
137. 

ZeiK ippics, prfM'cediiigs of the Jto- 
ni.iii senate res(K‘(‘ting him, viii. 
3 fB. 

Zopyriis, treachery of, ii 108. 
Zoroaster, his c‘ode ot sacred laws, 
11 IN‘». 


THE ENJ>. 
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